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Have always thought, that laymen, and eſ- 

pecially lawyers; are the moſt proper per. 
ſons to treat controverſies ; not only becauſe a 
lawyer's. buſineſs. conſiſts chiefly in controverſy 
of its kind, and being moſtly accuſtomed to ſub- 
jets of this nature, they are therefore ſuppos 
ſed to be the beſt: logicians, but becauſe that 
laymen, being neutral with regard to intereſt, are 
therefore ſuppoſed to be more impartial inqui- 
rers for truth, and more equal judges in ſome 
controverſies ; whereas clergymen, in ſome caſes, 
are at leaſt more liable to be ſuſpected of acting 
from intereſt more than principle, however can- 
did they may be, and therefore contending 
for victory more than for truth ; which is the 


caſe with too many of all denominations. Being 


wholly neutral with regard to intereſt, l hope to 
eſcape the imputation of partiality, or at leaſt to 
give no reaſon for it, but to exerciſe juſtice and 
oderation, or a moderate juſtice, When the 
philoſopher heard ſome narrow-minded bigots, 
md home-bred liitle ſpirits, commend their own 
ountry, and condemn all others, he ſaid he 
onſidered himſelf as a citizen of no particular 
ountry, but of the world at large. So, like 
That philoſopher, I confider myſelf as a citizen 
of the world, and of the whole church of God 
n it. No party is without beth properties and 
aults, though the faults of ſome be greater and 
ore numerous than thoſe of others. I approve 
what is good, and diſapprove of what is bad 
A 2 ; 


thers are certainly their calamities and misfor: 


parties are right, and wherein they agree with 


_ duced to bigots and ſceptics. 
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in every party; and hope to ſhew, that I ſee : 
the faults and properties of all parties equally, 
and am entirely freed from the prejudices of 
education; which are like chains and fetters, that 
hold too many all their lifetime ſubje& to wretch- 
ed and miſerable bondage. The faults of o-. 


tunes, though they are too often voluntary, and 1; 
therefore ſhould excite pity rather than ſeverity, 
Polemical writers ſeldom ſhew wherein other 


them, but take notice only of their: faults, as if 

they had no properties, which I reckon a great © 
injuſtice done them; and therefore, to avoid this z, 
defect, I take a more liberal view, and a more 
extenſive plan; which leads me to conſider, not ee 
only the differences among Chriſtians, but alſo... 


among Pagans, &c.; for the Pagan philoſophers not 


were divided into different parties, and held dif- fel 


ferent opinions, as well as Jews and Chriſtians; N not 


and they all differed more about words than cip 
things, miſunderſtanding one another's meaning}j;.. 
by affixing different ideas to the ſame words; 
ſo that the wars and diſputations of moſt of them 
are only logomachies, and they may all be re- 


A bigot is a heretic in the higheſt ſenſe ; hq 
is one that holds whatever opinion he has learn 
ed, or formed, without conſidering and examing 
ing whether it is right or wrong, or weighing pb 
and comparing both ſides of the queſtion: hre 
will keep his principle, be it true or falſe ; and 
is the ſame to him which of them it is, as h 
holds it not on a rational and juſt foundation 


— 


DN AGE 43: 
being perſuaded he cannot err; or unwilling to 
change and give up with his opinion or way, he 
ly, WW is not open to conviction, but obſtinate in his 
of error, and reſolved to perſevere in it, and. is the 


hat moſt deſpicable diſagreeable being in nature. 
ch- Auguſtine diſtinguiſhes between error and 


hereſy thus : I may err, but I will not be a he- 
retic; to err is human, but to perſevere in it is 
diabolical ; to ſuch is addrefled the golden max- 
im, Act now as you would do when dying, or, 
as you will with to have done when you come 
to die. | / 
A ſceptic is one that is in ſuſpence, and in- 
different between truth and error; and either 


or whether we can certainly attain to the know- 
ledge of it ; he therefore doubts of every thing, 
and holds this as his only certain principle, that 
nothing is certain; but then he contradicts him- 
elf, in holding this one thing for certain, that 
nothing is certain, and making it a certain prin- 
ciple. Pyrrho, the father of them, did not be. 
lieve his ſenſes; but his friends were ſo attentive, 
Iss to prevent him from going over a precipice, 
or into fire or water; and he has had ſome ge- 
Inuine diſciples of late, who diſbelieve that there 
Þs a material world, but only an idea of it in the 
Jnind, without an archetype, which is an impoſ- 
bility ; and that there is neither matter ndr ſpirit, 
and nothing but impreſſions and idens in nature; 
phyloſophic delirium. Bigotry and ſcepticiſm 
Fre equal extremes; and it is a miſtake to ſay, 
uch is the fafe ſide to err on, for all extremes 
re equally dangerous; but man is made 
r A 3 


as he 
dation 


doubts, whether there be ſuch a thing as truth, 
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. cond nature, and is apt to be miſtaken for na- 


ſtilled into the mind, are ſeldom eradicated af. 


or religion, ever become quite agreeable, or fa- 


With too much knowledge for the ſceptic's tide, Ito 
With too much weaknels for the bigot's pride. I 
If a perſon wiſh to fee the arguments light on in 
any fide of a queſtion, they will appear fo to Hof 
him. The prejudice of education leads the bulk Mm 


of mankind, and not reaſon : prejudice is an o- Nch 
pinion formed either for or againſt a thing, be- Meth 
fore it be rightly examined arid underftood ; and th; 


it is an immenſe labour, even with the help of an 
a learned education, to remove ſuch prejudices, NV 
either in the natural, the civil, or religious life. 
Mankind are generally prejudiſed in favour of 
their native country and cuſtoms, as well as their 
religion; and we commonly ſay, it is natural for 
them to be ſo. Cuſtom becomes as it were a ſe. 


ture herſelf, | 
Whatever principles or notions are firſt in- 


terwards ; and fcarce any other country, cuitoms, 


miliar, to ſuch as have forſaken their native onee, 
even though convinced of their ſuperiority, or 
of the abfurdity of their native religion, and 
quit it on that account; yet they ſeldom heartily 
adopt another, but remain ſceptics, except where 
enthufiaſm takes place; and then they will turn 
from the beſt to the worſt, or, on the contrary ; 
and from one party to another, or make a di- 
viſion without any material difference, and yet 


imagine it as great as that between light andÞreh 


darkneſs; ſo that a true and rational reforma - Ind ii 
tion is either a, miracle or ſimilar to it, as was 
the caſe in the propagation of Chriſtianity and 
the reformation. So great is the power of cul: 
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tom and education, and ſo weak is reaſon, or 
the powers and faculties of the human mind in 
the preſent ſtate. So that a right education is 
of the utmoſt importance both in principles and 
morals. 
children from going into dark places, where 
they may ſtumble and fall, often perſuade them 
that there are hobgoblins and ghoſts in the dark; 
and thus inſtill into their minds a fear of ſpirits 


bondage through life; whereas ſpirits, being in- 
viſible, are no more in the dark than in the light. 


ed than that of controverly ; the volumes on al- 
moſt each one are either ſo many or fo large, 
that, being diſguſted at the very appearance of 
them, few cultivate a right acquaintance with 
the principal controverſies, or the principal points 
in any one controverly, and the indolent neglect 
zem altogether ; though the danger of hereſy 
and ſchiſm is neceflary to be -known, in order 
to avoid them. —When writings were ſcarce in 
the world, or in any particular language, they 

ere peruſed with unwearied diligence; and the 
more large or diftuſe any were in fpeaking or 

riting in theſe days of voluntary flavery, they 
ere ſuppoled to have the more merit; but the 
zorld is now got into the Grecian laconic and 
iglit taſte in that point, to value writers and 
peakers for being ſhort and ſubitantial, to com- 
rehend a ſea of matter in a drop of language 
nd it is a fact, that a laconic, or conciſe writer or 
deaker, will ſay more in a pamphlet, or in half 
n hour, than a tedious diffuſe one will do in a 
lo or in half a day: brevity fometimes cauſes 


Unſkilful nurſes, in order to prevent 


when it is dark, ſo that they remam under that 


No part of literature is perhaps worſe conduct- 


and loud in · writing and fpeaking, are certain 


„ d A a 
obſcurity, but prolixity always does ſo; there is 
no being diffuſe without confuſion. To be long 


ſigns of the want of merit, in order to make up 
in bulk or ſound” what is wanting in ſubſtance. 
If every book were reduced to its quinteſſence, 
many folios would be reduced to . pamphlets, 
and many an author's works would be loſt al 
together. Folios, or many volumes, in either hiſ 
tory or ſcience, might well be ſummed up in 
pamphlets, and reduced to a ſmall number, and 
then great expence of mòney, time, and labour 
would be ſaved.— All that any can learn by 
reading ſome books, even on the chief ſubjects 
of literature, is, that they loſt all the forefaid ex- 
nees. How much more is it the caſe with re. 
guard to thoſe that can have no ſolid uſeful know. 
ledge to enlighten or enrich the mind! 
It is not my intention to treat univerſally o 
all the controverſies, or all the points of any one ; 
as ſome controverſies are of no importance, and 
many things controverted in almoſt each one. 
Some are as much deliriums as hereſies. It is on- 
ly the principal controverſies, and the important 
points in theſe I intend to treat. It is certain, 
that, as an argument, or an admonition, multi- nd 
plies in words, it loſes in weight; and the caſe i 
the ſame with regard to arguments on a contre 
verſy. I ſhall therefore make my argument: 
| ſhort and few. When one ſufficiently overthrow 
an abſurdity, more are needleſs. As I intend m 
publications for general uſe, I ſtudy to be ſho 
and plain; for the benefit of thoſe that Fave litt 
time-or money, and for the. weak 'and ignorant 
I intend this not only for an introduction to ti 
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© 18 Wiudy of controyerſy at the Univerſity, in order 
ng perform what I promiſed ſome years ago, o 
Cling the ſubſtance of all the controverſies to 
2 {mall compaſs, for the benefit of ſtudents, but | 
alſo for the illiterate. 

All abſurdities and corruptions are reduced to 
three kinds, viz. hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs. 
Hereſy is a word of Greek original, and ſignifies 
an election, or choice of an opinion or way; taken 
p, not from the evidence of truth, but for af- 
feed ſingularity, and ſiniſter deſigns ; a party- 
buſineſs, oppoſite to the common good, viz. unity | 
and concord for worldy intereſt, or a diviſion 
from contention and diſcord. The ſame Greek 
word in the New Teſtament is rendered both 
ereſy and ſect, Acts v. 17. XV. 5. xxv. 5, 14. 
Xvi. 5. XXVill. 22. 1 Cor. xi. 19. Gal. v. 19. 
ude ver. 6. So that hereſy is either ſpeculative in 
pinion, ſectarian in ſociety, or practical im con- 
jerfation. Oppoſite to truth, unity, and mora- 
ty, it is the adhering or cleaving faſt to any 
' abſurdity or error in principle or practice. Or- 
bodoxy is a right opinion or principle; and he- 
erodoxy is another, or different opinion, oppo 
te to the right one, that is an erroneous one- 
nd coincides with hereſy. Canonical is what 
$ infallible, or an unerring rule, as the inſpired 
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Ntre ritings. In the ſecondary ſenſe, it alſo ſignifies 
nent hat is eſtabliſhed by public authority as a law. 
os and as the church of Rome claims infallibility, 
1 


e calls every thing ſhe does canonical, as the 
ſabliſhing laws, days, and hours for worſhip, 


nts for adoration, to be invoked as media» 
os, Cc. | 
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(Some oh the beaſts Kane's certain Wee of rea- 

ſon, at the elephant, which is called half. ra. 
tional by philoſophers: and the beavers build 
their babitation with much art and deſign, as 
Father Bougcant, on the language of brutes, 
- . obſerves; they have alſo a language, and un. 
derſtand one another; and ſome of them have 
the power of 1 imitation, to learn artificial lan. 
.” guage from man, and notes of muſie; but 
they have not ſo much as to make them ca- 
pable of religion, for they want the ſenſe of 
right and wrong, or of moral good and evil, 
called conſcience, or the moral ſenſe; and 

-* therefore are not moral end g or accountable 


2 their conduct. 21 
mY Tv 64 


TAN, Kriel ſpeaking, | is biepetiy gend 
1 nated a "Aligious creature, as diſtinguiſh: 
ed from the brutes ; as all nations had deities, 
religious worſhip, and oracles.. y 
When I attained to the years of Mſetetion 
-and became capable to exerciſe reaſon, (ſays the 
philoſupher) I began- to examine which of tht 
four religions is the true one, and which is th 
true church. I did not take it for granted, that 


the religion and church I was bred in was th 
i 
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icht one, becauſe it ſays ſo, for every one does 
hat. I obſerved, that the bulk of mankind con- 
inue to hold faſt to the religion and cuſtoms 
vith which they were brought up; and as many 
f theſe are contrary to one another, they can- 
dt all be right. Many miſtake cuſtom and c- 
jucation for truth, and the prejudice of educa- 
jon ſer ves to rivet them in their errors; nor can 
hey give any reaſon why they hold ſuch cuſtome 
ind religion, but that they were brought up with 
em; and therefore they are right, and all others 
rrong: and both churchmen and ſtateſmen, led 
yy political motives, confirm them in theſe opi- 
ions to their hurt and ruin. e ieee 
therefore obſerved, that the firſt thing to be 
lone is to unlearn falſe principles, or the preju- 
lices of education, and, for this end, to follow 
e rules that God has given us rather than men; 
or Pagans, or Deiſts, Mahometans, Jews, and 
hriſtians, and every party of theſe affirm they 
my are right. 81 5 F1 
We have three rules to judge what is right 
r wrong by, each for their proper objects, viz. 
Dur bodily ſenſes, our reaſon; and revelation; and 
eſe cannot contradict one another, for God is 
he author of them all, and he cannot be the 
uthor of contradictions. Scripture doctrines 
e above the diſcovery of reaſon, but when 
y are revealed, they cannot be contrary to 
. It is by our reaſon we muſt judge what are 
e marks and evidences of a revelation from 
od, and whether the Koran of Mahomet, or the 
d and New Teſtament be divine oracles. And 


uud v our reaſon renn 
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If we give up with our reaſon, or follow not th 
dictates of it, we are no better than brutes that 
act by inſtinct; and if we give up with our ſenſes 
or do not believe them, we are worſe; and ye 
we muſt give up with both, and revelation too 
if we worſhip creatures and artificial workman 
ſhip, or admit of tranſubſtantiation, and-worſhij 
performed in an unknown tongue; or think th: 
creatures are omnipreſent, as the addreſſing then; 
at the ſame time in diſtant places . ſuppoſes, ot 
make a diviſion without any material difference 
and whatever elſe is evidently abſurd to the com 
mon ſenſe of mankind. Can any believe that ſno 
is black, that honey is bitter, and gall ſweet? thaſhe1; 
Fire is cold, and ice hot? that a part of any thingſtan 
3s equal to the whole of it, Wwhoever may affirihre 
it? No perſon, church, or nation, is allowed to bf ip, 
a judge in their own cauſe; for they would juſtiffhei: 
'themſelves, and condemn their opponents, Provh,;+ 
"9b. 35, 51557 


The Jews have ſtrictly obſerved tlie conduc. 
of the Chriſtian church in all periods, and thef] 
are neutral and proper judges if ſhe has changaſff ch 
from her primitive ſtate, and whether the Greeſhem 
the Roman, or the reformed churches, Poperſgq 
Prelacy, Preſbytery, or Independency be neare$,,, 
the original model. Money made the difference 
covetouſneſs and ambition bred corruption. 
Great allowances are to be made for the pr 
judices of education; they affect the mind as t 
jaundice does the eye, ſo that it ſees all things 
its own complexion. 42 Tr: 
The mental proſpe& magnifies the faults 
others with the one end, and diminiſhes its o 


with the other. : 
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bell We ſhould beware of judging that the faults 
nal of others ſeem as great to them as to us: if they 
es appeared ſo, they would indeed be ſelf. condemn- 
Yd if they did not forſake them; but they gene- 
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rally ſeem at moſt but indifferent, if they per- 
ceive them at all. Some eaſtern Pagans thus 
ſhiſh earned perfect moderation toward one another, 
thailand hoped that the Deity would accept of all 
henfltheir different modes of religious worſhip, as na- 
„ture delights in variety. 
nceY Some believe abſurdities, becauſe they will 
omgtbelieve them without any reaſon ; nay, contrary 
lnoWſto every reaſon, as tranſubſtantiation; and thus 
- thahelieve with the will, and not with the under- 
thing 4 And it is a fact, that ſpeculative men 
iffirnpre as fond of their opinions, or modes of wor- 
to Vhip, as ſenſual ones are of the gratification of 
uftilfheir appetites, 1 John ii. 1 5, 16. ; and will not 
Provuit them, though they are ſenſible they are 
Frong, contrary to the fore mentioned Pagans, 
nduWiots perſuade themſelves, that they are the 
d theFnly favourites of heaven, that God will accept 
1angYt the religious worſhip and ſervice of none but 
Greehemſelves, and would not own him as their 
*operÞod that would not .condemn all whom they 
neartÞyrobate. | 
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VARIOUS CONTROVERSIES. 
AMONG 
Pagans, Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſtians, 


PHILOSOPHICAL any THEOLOGICAL: 


* 


CONTAINING, 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


"HE profeſſors of all religions, natural or re- 
vealed, agree in the general principles of 
loArine, worſhip, and morahity. 

All nations acknowledged a God, and a fu- 
ure ſtate. Theſe ſeem to be natural principles, 
Ir innate ideas, originally impreſſed on the hu- 
nan mind, or at leaſt communicated by univer- 
al tradition, derived at firſt from revelation. 

\depts in oriental and antitnt literature, as the 
uthor of the travels of Cyrus, Stillingfleet, Cud- 
vorth, Gale, Hyde, Prideaux, &c. obſerve, that 
ot only the Pagan philoſophers, but allo the 
oets and the vulgar, even the Egyptians, the 
reateſt polytheiſts, and groſſeſt idolaters, as well 

the Greeks and Romans, &c. owned but one 

preme God, though they had many ſubordinate 
nes; as the animated elements, viz. fire, air, or 
B 2 


ny gods were rather nominations, or titles, attri- 
© butes, and deſignations of the one God, thanfſ . 


| fed, had ſome appearance of the notion of a re}; 
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wind, earth, water, animals, vegetables, trees, &c. 


ſtars, demons, heroes, departed ſouls, &c. which 
they held as mediators and. meſſengers of the b 
gods. The poets, with their fictitious fables and we 
allegories, wrapt up every thing in myſtery and | 
obſcurity, as they made riddles of all things : be 


And as the prieſts found the bulk of mankind 
ſtupid and groſs in their conceptions, and unfit I ; 

for more pure worſhip, they and the ſtateſmen m. 
jadged a civil or political religion, a medium e 
betwixt the ſpeculations of the philoſophers and 
the fancies of the poets, fitteſt for them, as they; 
were unfit for the ſpeculations of the philoſo. ho. 
phers. It muſt alfo be obſerved, that their ma- 


different gods; as Juno in the air, Neptune inf, 
the fea, &c. Pallas wiſdom, Mercury ſpeech, &c.* : 
- All nations agreed alſo, that God was to be 
worſhipped, though they differed in the modes 
of it. They acknowledged his government, 
and aſked his protection and direction in all 
things, Every undertaking, and every refreſh- 
ment began with an addreſs to God, and con- 
cluded with an acknowledgment to him. They 
alſo agreed in a future ſtate of ſome kind ; as 1 
fenſual paradiſe, &c. for the virtuous, and vari 
ous puniſhments for the vitious. And thei 
care of the body after death, which they thought 
neceſlary to the reſt and happineſs of the deceay 


furreQion. 
* See Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, _ | oſin 
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3 . 
The original mode with the body after death 
K | vas interment, or to conſign it to the earth. - | 
The Grecians prepared a funeral pile, and 
burnt it, which had the appearance of ſome- 
thing ſavage in it, and they depoſited the aſhes 
carefully in an urn; they had alſo bags of af- 
beſtos, compoſed of a flax that would not burn, 
or rather of filaments of a certain kind of 
ſtone, and the dead body being put into one of 
theſe, burnt to aſhes, which the bag preſerved, 
as it was not conſumed in the fire: and whenitwas 
decided who was the beſt-· beloved wife, ſhe caſt 
2 herſelf into the funeral pile, together with the 
body of her huſband, or was buried alive with 
him, that ſhe might have his ſociety in the other 
world, which was reckoned her ſpecial privileges 
The Egyptians extracted the bowels and 
brains, embalmed and anointed the body with 
4 ſpices, myrrh, and perfumes, (as the Jews allo did 
Pefore burial) to keep it from corruption, and 
preſerve the complection; and covered it with a 
thin lawn fillet, through which the features ap- 


A peared. They ſet it upright ; and at firſt ſight one 
© Pould have thought it alive, till a more firiet in- 


pection diſcovered that the featuies were mo- 
jonleſs. It became fo encruſted, or petrified, that 
, Wt remained entire for many ages: and ſome of 
ele Egyptian mummies, brought from thence, 
re yet to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. 
The kings built the pyramids for palaces to their 
dodies after death, chuſing to have the beſt ha- 
Pitation where they were to remain longeſt, 
ven through all ages; but this mode was ex- 
oling the meanneſs of the decealed body. 
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Some chuſed to be conſigned to the element f on 
they worſhipped ; to be depoſited in the earth, C 
water, fire, or ſuſpended in the air, according aa 
they worſhipped any of theſe. che 
Socrates reaſons ſome what analogous toPaul, that G. 
all things in nature ſpring from their contraries; I gu, 
vegetables decay in autumn, and ariſe from pu. I ple 
trefaction in the ſpring ; and certain animals, cal. me. 
led ſleepers, revive from their torpid or benumbed | we 
Rate ; ſo that there is ſomething analogous to] dei 
the reſurrection of the body, in nature. nat 

The civilized and enlightened Pagans agreed ſ aft 
alſo with the profeſſors of all other religions inf 8 
the principles of morality. Reaſon and conſci- wh. 
ence was their rule to diſtinguiſſ virtue and vice ;f{der 
called the light of nature, as it diſcovered truthſ the: 
and duty; and the law of nature, as it bound toffaut] 
the practice of it. All nations had alſo oracles, land 
and believed revelation. ful 

The Pagans differed in their notions of the wo 
immortality of the ſoul. nol 

The Stoics thought the univerſe conſiſted olfihe 
a great body, and a great ſoul; and that thefſew 
foul of every particular perſon: was a part of theſſtru. 
foul of the world, and returned to it after death.eed 

The Egyptians, from whom Pythagoras had bis 1 
knowledge, held the immortality of the ſoul topr n 
conſiſt in its tranſmigration from one body orffn it 
creature to another; and hence the original olfmay 
calling children by the names of virtuous pro pot. 
genitors, or relations, that the ſoul might tranſqhe c 
mit with the name. Theſe notions of immortaliyy 2 
ty, as alſo the ſenſual paradiſe before mentioned po 
are evidently abſurd, and refute themſelves andffnt 
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nt one another, as we will ſee afterwards on the 
th, | Chriſtian ſcheme. 10 by 
as} | The poets that thought God was the ſoul of 
the world deified all parts of nature as parts of 
hat God, and held every thing facred. Jupiter e/# 
es; ¶ quodcungue vides, or, that the world was the tem- 
pu · ple of God; Jovis amnia plena, innocui vivite nu- 
cal · wen ade/t, and that the fun, ſtars, and planets, 
bed were the manſions of intelligencies, or inferior 
to] deities; but theſe notions of God and ſubordi- 
nate deities are evidently abſurd, as we will fee 

eedBafterwards. | 6 
s in] Some of the eaſterns, as the Perſians, &c. 
nſc-whom the Manichean Chriſtians followed, in or- 
ice der to account for the origin of evil, held, that 
ruth]there were two original principles, the one the 
d tofjauthor of good, and the other the author of evil 
cles, land matter; and that they were equally power- 
tul ; for if the good one were moſt powerful, he 
F thefſwould deſtroy all evil, and if the evil one were 
noſt powerful, he would deſtroy all good; and 
ed oline laſt-mentioned ſect thought the God of the 
t thefſjews was the evil one, as he appointed the de- 
f theſſtruction of beaſts by ſacrifice. But this pro- 
leathSceds from a miſtake. | 5 
zd big} 1/7, Becauſe there cannot be two ſelf. exiſtent, 
)ul topr neceſſary-exaſtent independent beings. It is 
dy ofpn inconfiſtency; for each being independent, 
nal, oſnay exiſt alone, and the other may be ſuppoſed 
pro. pot to exiſt ; and therefore neither the one nor 
tran{Þe other neceflary-exiſting beings. | 
ortaliq 24/y, Becauſe, if there were two beings equal 
ionedq power and in oppolition, they would pre- 


28 andſent one another from acting; ſo that they would 


| F001 * 
produce neither good nor evil, or they way 
. deſtroy one another's operations. | 
zaly, Becauſe no being purſues evil as an : 
end, but only as a mean to gain ſome end, 
though it is a fooliſh and bad one. 

-4thly, Becaufe there is more good than evil 
in the condition of every creature, and conſe- 
- quently in the world; as is evident from this 
fact, that every creatüre wiſhes to continue in 
life and being. 

That there was no. evil in the original conſti- 
tution of things, is evident from the idea of 
God, that he muſt be a perfect being; that is, 
perfectly good, and nothing evil could proceed 
from his hands. And the tradition of this is 
preſerved in the poet's account of the golden 
age, when there were neither calamities nor 
crimes, and all things were common, like the 
hght of the ſun and the air; and that there was 
a perpetual ſpring in every clime, before the 
ſtate of the earth was altered by the inclination 
of its axis ; which turned the waters out of their 
beds to overflow the earth for crimes commit- 
ted thereon, and made the inequality of days 
and ſeafons in the oblique and parallel ſpheres. 
But the origin of evil is accounted for, from 

the neceſſary imperfection of creatures enduedi 
with liberty, or intelligent creatures. God, the 
father, or author of all things, is the moſt ab. 
ſolute perfection. And Nothing, the mother 
of all things, is the moſt abſolute imperfection. 
But if it be aſked, why did net God make bis - 
rational creatures immutable ? the anſwer is, 


That is impoſſible: for that is the property o 
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Deity alone. Moral evil, or crimes, brought ca- 
amities; and moral evil aroſe from the abuſe of 
iberty, or the power of choice ; abuſing that h- 
derty or freedom of will, in making a wron 
hoice, contrary to the law or rule of condu 
eceived ; which was acting contrary to the na- 
ure and the reaſon of things. It was impoſſible 
hey could be immutable by nature, and yet be 
ofſefled of liberty, or the dignity of reaſon. 
Therefore the higheſt rank of creatures, had 
hey been made immutable by nature, muſt 
ave been deſtitute of liberty and choice, and 
deen made to act from neceſſity, and would 
ave had no privilege above the brutes ; but 
mmutability 18 acquired as a habit, from a long 
eries of acts. | : 
The Jewiſh rabbins and philoſophers fay, 
hat angels, by ceaſing to contemplate the divine 
xcellencies, and through ſelf-conceit or pride, 
ontemplating only their own, thus ſhrunk into 
demſelves, and fell from their original, by af- 
iring ambition, &c.; and man fell by ceaſing 
0 aſpire after heavenly things, and falling in 
ove with ſenſual enjoyments, and earthly things. 
ind the Pagan philoſophers thought, that the 
8 ouls of men in a former ſtate fell into love with 
arthly things, and for the puniſhment of it 
rere plunged into bodies, to pay the penalty of 
heir former ills, by trials and afflictions in their 
Wnbodicd ſtate, tl purged from ſenſual affec- 
ons. 5 
But revelation, inſtead of having recourſe to 
previous conduct in a pre- exiſtent ſtate, to 
dive this difficulty of mankind's being involved 
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in calamities before they commit crimes, tells 
us, it was occaſioned by a pre-exiſtent, crime- of 
a common progenitor, - 


They that ſaid, Whether did this man 1 or 
life parents, John ix. 2. that he was born blind 


- were of the Pythagorean perſuaſion, that crimest i 


done in former bodies were puniſhed in ſubſe. 
quent ones; and that man's abuſe of his eyes in 
a former \ ſtate was puniſhed with the want of 
them in another. But of this more afterwards, 
For a more full account of the origin of evil, ſeevid 
the ingenious Biſhop King. 
Another difference among the Pagans wasſh; 
that which the  Antinomian Chriſtians followed 
though on principles ſomewhat different. 
Many Pagans held, that the gods could do 
good only, and could inflict no puniſhment ; 
having nothing vindictive in their nature; that 
there was no ſuch thing as diſpleaſure in them: 
but this was repreſenting them as doing theſſäe 
greateſt hurt and injuſtice, in ſuffering it to pals 
unpuniſhed. -Such lenity to the injurer would be 
cruelty. and injuſtice to the injured, and foreign 
to the idea of a juſt impartial judge, and” righ - 
teous governor; and moſt unfavourable to the 
virtuous and pious. worſhippers of God. For a 
more full account of this, ſee that moſt learned 
and judicious book, entitled, Revelation Exami-ſi 
ned with Candour. 
Moreover, the poets repreſented many of theirh 
gods like the baſeſt.of men. 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt ;| ire 
whoſe attributes are rage, revenge, and luſt tho: 
and that the way to pleaſe Bacchus, Venus, & 
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to act like themſelves in their worſhip: And 
thers of them they repreſented as implacable 
furies, that delighted to ſee them do cruelties to 


ells 
Of 


5 Or 


hemſelves, and in facrificing their relations, 
nd ! which they even did to appeaſe their rage. But 
mes Wit is contrary. to the idea of a God, that is of a 
bſe · perfect being, to repreſent him ſo. To deny 


s in 
t of 
rds. 
, Tee 


he purity, or any of the perfections of the di- 
ine nature, and'the juſtice of the divine govern- 
ent, and that God rules the world by his pro- 
vidence, is worſe than to deny his very being. 
That great man Plutarch ſaid, he would count 
himſelf leſs injured by one that would deny ever 
there was ſuch a man, than by another that 
would own it, and ſay he was a debauched and 
icious perſon. Socrates differed from his fel- 
ow-citizens, not ſo much in diſowning ſubordi- 
ate deities, and inferior worſhip due to them, 
as the vices aſcribed to them by the poets that 
debaſed them. And Plato, by excluding the 
poets from his common-wealth, did thereby ex- 
lude their gods, &c. 
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reign Beſides theſe differences in their ideas of their 
righ · Ngods, and the worſhip ſuitable to them, the Pa- 
| theſgans were divided into two grand diviſions with 
or 2 regard to their worſhip, viz. the Sabeans, and 


rnedBMagians. The firſt had temples, altars, ſacrifices, 
tami- images, and other idols. The Magians, whoſe 
niet reſidence was in Perſia and the Eaſt, and 
whoſe founder was Zoroaſter, rejected theſe, and 
| aid God was like no material thing; and held 
juſt Fire and light to be the beſt ſymbol of him; and 


a ought he was ſatisfied with the ſoul of the la- 
„ & 


their 
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eriſice; and worſhipped toward the ſun-rifing 
or before the fire. See Prideaux's Connection 
But the origin of idolatry ſeems to be this 

Man having loſt the favour of God by offending 
him, and being excluded from that intimat 
friendſhip and tellowſhip he at firſt enjoyed wi 
him, and from paradiſe, the place where he eil 
joyed it; and being naturally poſſeſſed of a d 
ſire of the enjoyment of God, and communic 
-with him, as the only all-ſufficient good that cou 
ſatisfy his vaſt defires, and his capacity of enjoy 
ing the chief good, had recourſe to various wa 
and means to recover and obtain this object q. 
his boundleſs: wiſhes. Senfible of his impurith 
and imperfection, which renders him incapab 
of immediate acceſs to God and fellowſhip wi 
- -him, he imagined that divine virtues reſided | 
certain creatures, and were communicated thro 
theſe to him, and by the heavenly bodies, an 
the ſacella, or repreſentations of them when th 
were below the horizon; and through theſe m 
diums he thought that divine qualities and virtue 
were communicated, to him. For though th 
.groſs ſtupidity of the vulgar, after being lon 
© accuſtomed to theſe, might take them for deitie 
yet the firſt inventers ef them could not do fo 
but, at moſt, ſuppoſed, that the vegetables, ani 
mals, c. they held ſacred, were repreſentation 
of certain qualities in God, or means of convey 
ing them; as the ſerpent of vengeance, the ox 
benefits, c. Wretched, falſe mediators, an 
images of divinity! And the Egyptians them 
ſelves held theſe only as hieroglyphies, emblem 
and ſymbols ; beſides the adoration of the he 
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enly bodies, the elements, vegetables, and ani- 
mated parts of nature, The firſt invention of 
idolatry ſeems to have been the deifying ancel- 
Meors or progenitors, and erecting images of them. 
hus Ninus is ſaid to have been the firſt invent- 
r of idolatry, in deifying his father under the 

Natle of Belus, or Lord; after his death. Thus 
princes; heroes, the inventers of uſeful arts, &c. 
ere deifled after their death. So that the hea- 
hen gods were but dead men, as themſelves 


njoſconfeſs. Their temples were their ſepulchres, 
waſſler'c.; and their theogonia, or generation of their 
et dods, intimates thus much; and many of them 
uri were the baſeſt of men. Cicero of the nature 


pf the gods acknowledges this. Jupiter, Saturn, 


witfBBacchus, Venus, Mercury, were the molt vicious 

ed of men; Mars was a ſoldier, Vulcan a ſmith, 
throineptune a mariner, Apollo a ſhepherd, Minerva 
, f ſpinſter, Saturn a huſbandman, Efculapius a 
t ekt 


hyſician, &c. | | 

c me The Pagans differed alſo about the origin and 
irtucor mation of things, or the world's original; and 
h time of them that owned it aſcribed it to other 
jon fauſes than the Creator, as chance, c. Though 
eitteſthiss may ſeem to belong to philoſophy rather 
han theology, yet it is connected with it, as it 
clates to the regard due to God as Creator. 
Pome of their opinions and ſchemes of it are 
nworthy of notice. Though all the ancient na- 
ions, as the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phœnicians, 
Pe. and all the primary philoſophers, held by 
adition that the world was created, till Ocellus, 
ho lived after the laſt of the prophers, and not 
ong betore Plato ; yet after ones, to be ſingular, 
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denied or doubted of it upon this principle, es 
nihilo nihil fit. But they ſeem to be miſtaken 
in their ideas here, as if it were alledged that 
any thing could cauſe, or give being to itſelf. In 
this ſenſe their hypotheſis is juſt, ex nibilo nibiſi cel 
fit, The Academics, Peripatetics, &c, held, thatMW,r 
it was made out of pre-exiſtent matter, or that 
it was eternal, as to both matter and form. Epi. the 
curus, or rather Democritus, from whom he had | 
that notion, held, that it came into its preſent to 
ſtate by the eaſual concourſe of an infinite ten 
number of atoms, that exiſted in the regions oil; 
infinite ſpace ; but then, as Cicero obſerves, theſe;« 
atoms, by their caſual concourſe, have never form: — 
ed a city or a temple. Spinoza, a late philoſopher, reg 
acknowledged no God but the frame of nature; ver 
and is ſaid to be the firſt that aſſerted that God inet 
ſuffered, viz. when any part of nature ſuffer-Mj, ; 
ed. Deſcartes ſuppoſed, that if God only cre. app 
ated matter, and divided it into a certain num Ie 
ber of parts, and put them into motion, it would cor. 
have produced the world by the mechanical 
laws of matter and motion, without any more 
ado. His ſcheme ſeems to be compoſed of pre. 
exiſtent matter and atoms, a little varied; as, 
firſt, That all the matter of the univerſe was di- 
viſible into infinite parts, and divided into many, 
all in motion, and of three elements, or kinds 
firſt, The ſun and fixed ſtars ; ſecond,” The planets, 
comets, &c. ; third, The heavens. Some of hit 
particles were ſpherical, others conical, other 
triangular, &c. The ſpherical were made fo b 
friction; the angles being cut off, became the 
ſubtile elements, and fill the void parts; and h 
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e triangular ones; wreathed together, make the 
cen earth. His particles, being impelled in his vor- 
balrex, thus formed the ſubtil elements, heavenly 
In bodies, and ſolid matter; but they cannot be 
bi ſelf. moving. His ſcheme is but a modification 
hat of the atomical. See Stillingfleet's origines ſa- 
that cre. Cudworth's intellectual Tyſtem. Clark on 
Pi- che attributes, &c. iE E LT 3-041 
nad (The notions of ſome of the ancients tended 
(entito materialize - ſpirit, as thoſe of the moderns 
niteßgtended to ſpiritualize matter.) We cannot but 
 Oflemark, that the notions: of the ancients; with 
heſe regard to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
rmwere as wild and erroneous as they were with 
her regard co the origin and formation of the uni- 
verſe. The 'Tolemaic ſcheme made all the pla- 
nets, with the ſun in the midſt of them, revolve. 
in orbits round the earth. This is indeed the 
*Mapparent motion to a ſuperficial obſerver ; and 
the aſtronemical error of the vulgar, judging ac- 
cording to occular or ſenfible appearance in a 
ſuperficial manner: For upon a ſtrict obſervation 
of the apparent ſtationary and retrogade motions, . 
and the different magnitudes of ſome of the pla- 
nets in their aphelions and apogees, the eye will 
diſcover: that this cannot be the real motion. The - 
1ychonic ſcheme is a medley of the Volemaic 
and the true ſyſtem, making all the planets but 
netyWhe carth revolve in orbits about the ſun, but 
xt hifftken making him with that ſyſtem revolve about 


therhe earth. The notion of the primum mobile, 
ſo jor firſt mover, the chryſtalline heavens, the ſeven 
. Ipheres, and firmament of, fixed ſtars, were 
1 | 
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equally fanciful. See Martin's young gentleman{ſM* 
and lady's philoſophy. IE Rt 
Theſe ſchemes of the origin of the world, & bat 
ow me to conſider an hypotheſis that may per. an- 
aps by this time be thought to have been ou Fo 
of my deſign, as I have paſſed it over ſo long 
I mean Atheiſm ; and indeed it was pretty mucht© 
out of my defign, as all ſchemes of it are incon. 
. ſiſtent and impoſlible. It is a queſtion if there 
be a ſpeculative Atheiſt in the world ; ſuch an 
unnatural monſtrous production nature canno 
produce ; but there are too many optional and 
practical ones, (Pal. xiv. 1.) that wiſh ſecretly 
there were no God to puniſh their crimes, and 
hve as if there were no God nor future ſtate « 
retribution, (Pſal. x. 4.) They conſider not tha 
God will render unto them according to thein}®Y 
evil deeds : and many who profeſs to know God. 
act otherwiſe; (Tit. i. 16.) As the author of naW*'< 
ture diſplayed obſerves, it is paying too muck thin 
regard to ſuch as wantonly deny there is a God for 
to diſpute with them, or offer to convince them 
as they deſerve no notice, if it were not to be 
hiſſed at. They that denied firſt principles, 2 
the being of a God, and the immortality of the 
ſoul, were hifled our of the ſchools as ridiculou 
and abſurd. 
Atheiſts may be reduced to three kinds; fir 
Such as, through ignorance or ſtupidity, are u 
able or unwilling to think and conſider, and g 
have not attained to the uſe of their faculties 
ſecondly, The vicious that have renounced them 
thirdly, Thoſe that from partial views, or falſe 
deas in logic and philoſophy, think the argu 
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ments againſt the being of God more weighty © 
than thoſe that are for it. It is owned on all 
| &e hands, that the being of a God is to be deſired, 
per. and every of or uſed againſt it ſhews this. 
oull For if it be ſaid, the notion and belief of a God - 
is not from nature, but policy, then it is owned 
to be for the good of ſociety. If it be ſuppoſed 
Ichat the world came into exiſtence by chance, 
and is every moment ready to be deſtroyed by 
it, then it is diſmal to live in ſuch a world. If 
it be ſuppoſed that the world is eternal, and 
that all things are by fatal neceſſity, then liberty 
and choice were better. If it be argued from 
ſuppoſed defects in the frame of nature, and the 
government of the world by providence, then it 


te 0 
web, is better that the world be made and governed 
theihby a perfectly wiſe and good Being. lt is ſelf- 


evident, that ſomething muſt have exiſted from : 
eternity, or been without a beginning, as no- 
hing could be the cauſe of its own exiſtence, . 
tor that ſuppoſes it both to exiſt and not to exiſt - 
at the ſame time. And that Being mult be felf- - 
Wexiltent, neceſlary-exiſtent, independent, and im- 
Wnutable, elſe it might have ceaſed to be: it muſt 
W=1lo be intelligent, omniſcient, immenſe, omni- 
potent; a free agent, and one; not a ſucceſſion + 
of mutable beings, from no cauſe without, for - 
then there is no internal cauſe of their exiſtence. . 
The atomical, &'c. philofophers, who denied 
the creation, wanted thereby to exclude the De- 
ty as Creator. And Epicurus, who placed all 

appineſs in pleaſure of ſenile and contemplation, . 
enied a providence, or that God took any no- 
lice of human affairs, being wholly occupied in 
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the contemplation' of his own excellencies ; leſt 
only the name of God, and denied the reality, 
as Cicero obſerves ; but he taught to moderate 
pleaſures, in order to preſerve the reliſh of them, 
contrary to modern Epecureans. The Sadduceei 
among the Jews were ſimilar to theſe. Deſcari 
tes's ſcheme of the mechanical laws and motion th 
of the particles of matter of certain forms, is butſſelf-c 
a modification of Epicurus's ſcheme. That the ent 
goodneſs of God was communicative from eter. Is de 
nity, in creating ſyſtems, and giving being andÞbilo 
happineſs to creatures, is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, es, 
though it was not ſo neceffary, but voluntarily. is 
There may be numberleſs ſyſtems of worlds infſher 
the immenſity of ſpace. . 

It is to be remarked, that there is never anoms 


error in theology, but it proceeds from one ino c 


logic or philoſophy. Men of genius, or fuch asonti 
would be thought ſo, and being but half learn-ege 
ed, through the deſire of novelty, ſingularity, iv 
curioſity, pride, vanity, &c. would carve out 
new ways, and deviſe new inventions; and willow 
not follow the good old way with others, butour! 
rather go alone in a wrong way. Some aſſertedill th 
water to be the firſt principle, and ſo make theſſary 
gods ſwear by the ocean, or the Stygian lake, pat 
as. being the firſt thing. Others made air, o- er b 
© thers made night and chaos, others a ſubtile fi- no 
ery fluid, pervading all, and diffuſed. throughFFegir 
all things: and others made hyle the firſt prin- dif 
ciple, contrary. to Moſes, muddy fluid, or mix- iſſol 
ture of water and earth. Air and light were 
co-temporary, and were not till the elements 
were ſeparated. The novelty of arts diſproves 
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oy; 

e eternity of the world. EleAricity, magnet» 
ſm, the mariner's compaſs, &c: &c. are but late 
ate iſcoveries. If matter were felf-exiſtent, then it 
em nuſt be neceſſary- exiſting, ſelf. moving, &c.; con- 
rary to experience, and have all the properties 
If deity. Iwo original principles are contrary 
> the unity of God, as there can be but one 
elf. exiſting, neceſſary· exiſting, perfect, indepen- 
lent Being. Ihe laws of matter and motion, 
ter · Is demonſtrated by modern and experimental 
andÞ@hiloſophers, particularly the modern Archime- 
les, Newton, ſhew, that it cannot be eternal; for 
is inert in its original ſtate, and continues ei- 
er in reſt or motion, till impelled or ſtopped 
y external force. It is difficult to find how a- 
oms began to move in a vortex where there is 
o center of attraction, and to gravitate into 
ontinual motion; and more difficult to find how 
Jegetables, animals, and rational beings, with 
five powers and faculties, paſſions and affec- 
ms of the mind, were thus formed; or even 
ow the heavens were ſet to revolve in their 
ourſes. Ihe notion of ſome philoſophers, that 
ll things are generable and corruptible, is con- 
ary to the notion of the eternity of the world, 
at nothing is ſo; and that notion, that whate- 
Jer has a beginning has an end; but as there 
no ſign of that yet, therefore there was no 
eginning of things, is juſt only concerning what. 
drin- diſſoluble, or has the ſeeds and principles of 
iſſolution in its nature. And ſome things may 
ntinue long ere they be diſſolved, or be re- 
wed periodically, as vegetables in the ſpring. 
oncerning which, ſee Ray's wiſdom of God in 
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aſtro- theology, and nature diſplayed ; the learn 


the frame of the human body, Atheiſts, wit 


| tics held, that a principle of a ſenſeleſs kind pre 
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the creation ; Derham's phyſico-theology an; 


ed author of which juſtly obſerves, that the frame 
of nature proclaims her Author as clearly as 
machine does the {kill of its maker: And Gale 
the Pagan phyſician, was convinced of it, fro 


regard to the origin of things, were divided in. 
to ſeveral claſſes; as idealiſts, that aſſerted ther 1 « 
is nothing but the idea of a God; and otherg;,, 
that aſſerted, ſuch an idea, being incomprehenſi H. 
ble, could not be conceived. But how therq,c; 
can be an idea, ſimple or complex, without all 
archetype, is inconceivable. The Fataliſts held 
that all things are by neceſlity, or that irreſiſtible 
fate is the ſupreme principle; contrary to expe 
rience, and tne deſign of all laws. The Hylo 
pathians held, that all things are generable and 
corruptible, both qualities and forms, from dead 
matter, and derive all from it. The Coſmoplaſ 


ſides over all nature, and animates it with life 
or acts it, but with a ſtoical apathy. The Hyece: 
lozoiac ſtratonics held, that all matter has a n 
ving energetic principle, but no intelligence 
it. Others held, that a plaſtic virtue, thougſſhis r. 
not a ſenſible one, added all, but that is Vulcan 
Others conſidered the world as a plant or ani 
mal, pervaded by a ſubtile fiery fluid, poſſeſſec 
of intelligence. Others held, that all things 
ſprung from night and chaos; that they produ 
ced an egg, out of which proceeded love, whiciiſfcier 
active principle acts all; and out of chaos bega 
the heavens and earth, &c.; ſchemes which 
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bſurd to need refutation. See Burnet's and 
anAEWhiſton's theories; Cudworth's intellectual ſyſ- 


tæ; Clark on the attributes; Fenelon's de- 
onſt ration of a God; Charnock on the attri- 
utes; Bate's exiſtence of a God; More's an- 
I inſſiaote againſt Atheiſm ; Bentley's confutation of 
ner} theiſm ; Wilkins on natural and revealed reli- 
hen gion; Cicero de legibus et de natura deorum. 

Having conſidered the antient Pagans, we 
herqproceed to treat with the modern Deiſts, who 
t account themſelves moral philoſophers ; that is, 
zEld Buch as acknowledge a God, the Creator, 
overnor, and Judge of the world; the immor- 
ality of the ſoul, or a future ſtate ; that God 
hould be worſhipped, and the ſocial duties per- 
ormed, but deny the neceſſity and reality of re- 
elation; aſſerting, that reaſon, or the light of 


es. The controverſy with them may be re- 
uced to three points, viz. the poſſibility, the 


brſt is acknowledged. It is granted, that it is 
apoſſtble for God to reveal his mind and ili to 
his rational creatures; and that more knowledge 
an be communicated to man this way, thin he 
an acquire merely by the exerciſe of his rea- 
on, or collect from the works of creation and 
Providence. But, ſecond, 

Ihe neceſſity of it is denied, and the ſuſ- 
ciency of reaſon, or the light of nature aſſert- 
d; but the abſurdity of this will appear both 
rom facts and authorities, 1. Reaſon, or the light 
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rith their coſmogonia and theogonia, are too 


em of the univerſe; Stillingfleet's origines ſa- 


ature, is a ſufficient guide to virtue and happi- 


eceſſity, and the evidences of revelation. '! he 
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- of nature, could not diſcover the moſt import 
ant things, as a right knowledge of the nature 
perfections, and providence of God. A late in 
genious, judicious' author, has attempted to 
demonſtrate, that all the knowledge of God 
that is in the world is from revelation or tra 
dition. Reaſon could not diſcover ſome of the 
moſt amiable perfections of the divine nature 
as, pardoning mercy, redeeming love and 
grace, &c. though it diſcovered the power, 
wiſdom, goodnels, patience, and ſome idea « 
the juſtice of God in creation and providence 
Reaſon could not ſhew what way of worſhip wa 
acceptable to God. Reaſon could not diſcove 
how forgiveneſs of ſins, and reconciliation t 
God, or the recovery of his favour, that wat 
loft by ſin, could be obtained; or, if repent 
ance be a ſufficient atonement, but rather, that 
it is not; and therefore they offered ſacrifices te 
atone, Reaſon could obtain no ſatisfying know © 
ledge of the nature of a future ſtate, which i 
brought to light by revelation, being dark b 
fore. Though the heathens might pray, the 
had no promiſe of being anſwered ; and thoug 
they ſhould repent, they had no promiſe of 
pardon. x | 
2. The inſufficiency of nature's light, and thq; 
neceſſity of revelation, will appear from the te 
timony and experience of the greateſt men it 
the Pagan world. We know beſt what reaſo 
can do, by obſerving what it has done in the 
who poſſeſſed and exerciſed it, to the higheſt de 
gree attainable by man in the preſent ſtate 
The anticnt philoſophers; as Socrates the fache 


— 
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f Grecian wiſdom, the greateſt man in the Pa- 
an world, with whom it was reckoned a hap- 
ineſs to live; the divine Plato, &c.; we find 
reatly at a loſs, groping in the dark, and mak. 
g heavy complaints of the deficiency of natu- 
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al light ; and ardently wiſhing for ſuperior in- 
truction, and expecting, that the goodneſs of 
eaven would ſend the inſtructor they needed. 
hey could not adviſe the people to perform any 
orſhip, but ſeemed rather to think, that they 
ould not perſiſt in the religion of their coun- 
ry ; but wait till the goodneſs of heaven ſent 
ne with ſufhcient ability to teach them, and 
uthority to enforce his precepts and inſtruc. 
ons. They could not diſcover.how evil came 
to the world, nor how to get rid of it. 

They were ſadly perplexed about a future 
ate, and how to obtain the favour of heaven. 
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able than any thing he had to write, a reaſon 
hich ſatisfied nobody but himſelf. Before we 
roceed to conſider the evidences of revelation, 
e ſhall anſwer an objection, which is the only 
ne of moment that can be made, to the ne- 
flity of revelation. It is this: If revelation be 
ceſlary at all, it was neceſſary for all men in 
lages; but it has not been granted to all, 
terefore it is not neceſſary. Ihe anſwer to 
is is obvious, from the divine conduct in 
eation and providence ; the objection to both 
ing the ſame. For God, in his other diſpenſa- 
ns, has not given the ſame gifts to all: Some 
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Plato's works, in which Socrates' diſcourſes 
ie contained; for he wrote none himſelf, giving 
s reaſon for it, that the paper was more va- 
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enjoy liberty, natural, civil, and religious, whil 
others are deſtitute of all theſe. Some are rid 
others are poor. Some have a better clin 
than others. Some ſpecies of creatures poſſch 


a high degree in the order of creation, and 
thers a low, and baſe ſtate. 
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And its being given gradually, and 1 T 
all at once, is analagaus to the conduct of he 
Deity in his other diſpenſations. The uſeſi err 
arts, and particularly medicine, for the healiiiſche 
of the body, were gradually diſcovered. Bort 

though the Creator and Governor of the worldeve! 
by his right of ſovereignty, diſtributes his gif but 
variouſly, as to his infinite wiſdom ſeems meeWot : 
both in nature and providence, and beſtows ſpeſſWtio! 
cial favours on ſome above others, yet he ed: 
ſtill the common parent; and did not totally difturc 
regard the Gentiles, as the Jews imagined, by cal, 
raiſed up eminent men, almoſt in every age, ¶ Pre 

the heathen world, to ſtop the torrent of ignd 
rance and corruption. And the heathens wer 
not all ignorant of God, though, by their ou whi 
fault, moſt of them loſt, not only the promilſſſtÞo' 
of the goſpel given to the patriarchs, Adam, & Ro! 
but alſo the knowledge of God, yet all did nqſ to 
ſo; for though Job and his friends, and Corn the 
lius, were not in the church, but were heathengF©wI 
yet they worſhipped the true God ; and in ever he 
nation and age, he that feareth God, and workWPro 
eth ri dteoulneh, is accepted. If they improſ acc 
the 6 85 they have, no more can be required floc 
and to him that doth ſo, more ſhall be given bap 
They might have the knowledge of the Savioll * 
b 


and his benefits communicated to their mind 


Mow 


iy ſupernatural influences and illuminations, 


vithout external revelation; as we [ce Job and 
vis friends had. The heathens, by uſing ſacri- 
ces, ſhewed their ſenſe of the need of atone- 


ment- and a mediator, of which they had a ge- 
neral ſenſe or tradition. | 


The third thing was the evidences of revelation. 


WTheſe are twofold, direct and indirect, or ex- 
ternal and internal. The firſt is alſo twofold; 
the accompliſhment of prophecies, and the per- 

Wormance of miracles. None can foretel future 
events with certainty of their accompliſhment ; 
but he that rules the world, directs and diſpoſes 
of all affairs, and brings to pals all events; or 
Mthoſe to whom he communicates that know- 
edge. 'The heathen oracles were mere conjec- 
tures and uncertainties, and therefore equivo- 
cal, accidental, or falſe ; they were generally ex- 


preſſed in equivocal terms, as, 


Aio te acidem Remanos vincere poſſe ; 


which may be underſtood either ways. 1 lay 


thou, acides, may conquer the Romans; or the 
Romans may conquer thee, Æacides; as alſo, that 
to Crœſus King of Lydia, when he went over 
the river Halys, he would overthrow a great 
empire ;. which happened to be his own, though 
he underſtood it otherwiſe. "Tho? there be ſome 
prophecies reſpecting events yet future, not yet 
accompliſhed, yet many are accompliſhed ; as the 
flood o Noah, predicted 120 years before it 
happened; the deſtruction of Sodom, Iſrael's 


going to Egypt, affliction there, deliverance 


from it, and ann, poſſeſſion of Canaan. 
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The time of, and deliverance from the Baby. 
loniſly captivity. Cyrus by name was foretol( 
to be their deſiverer about 100 years before he 
was born. The coming of the Meſſias, and the 
-_ circumſtances of it, Iſaiah liii. Dan. ix. 24. and cou 
he predicted his own death, with the manner of alſo 
it, and alſo his reſurrection, the propagation of and 
the goſpel, and the oppoſition that would be mir 
made to it, &c. Prophecies are frequently ex lng 
preſſed in figurative terms; if they were literaly A! 
expreſled, it would tend to prevent their accom-Wof 
pliſhment in ſome caſes. a2dly, Miracles are fayi 
the ſecond direct, or external evidence of reve-Mout 
ration. Revelation itſelf indeed is a miracle, I mat 
and it was atteſted by miracles. The definition bre 
of a miracle is this, it is a violation of the laws cles 
of nature; an action or event out of the com-. I the 
mon courſe of nature; it is an extraordinary to e 
ſupernatural event, that could not be effectedſ ſure 
by any created ſkill or power; as raiſing theſ by 
dead, &c. for every extraordinary thing is not à Ath 
miracle. Angel, or inviſible powers, good ot qua 
bad, may, by ſecrets in nature, perform things as t 
above the {kill or power of man. Moles, theſ ring 
firſt inſpired writer, atteſted his commiſſion in tho 
Egypt at the red ſea, and in the wilderneſs by is o 
miracles. And though the magicians of Egyptterr 
did like to him in ſome things, either by tricks] per] 
of legerdemain, and the. aid of Saran : {uddenlyÞi it d 
removing one object, and ſubltituting another, of hb 
ſo that it might be taken for a transformation doe 
of one creature into another; or ſuddenly bring- of | 
ing a new object, that it might be taken for a Rea 
real production; or by darkening or condenſing exte 


could not do. 
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the medium, to miſrepreſent the object; or by 
a deception of the fancy, which is the caſe with 
regard to dreams; yet the magicians owned 
the finger of God in other things, which they 
The other prophets did miracles 
alſo, as Elijah, and Eliſha in raifing the dead. &c.; 
and particularly Chriſt and his apoſtles did many 
miracles ; as baakog diſeaſes with a word, ſtil- 
ling the winds and waves, raiſing the dead, &c. - 
A miracle is the thorteſt and moſt direct proof 
of a divine meſſage or commiſhon. The Jews 
ſaying, that Jeſus ſtole the name Jehovah 
out of the oracle, (which they call Tetragram- 
maton, as it conſiſts of four letters in the He- 
brew,) and that he thereby wrought his mira- 
cles, is too fabulous to need confutation: and. 
the ſubtle ſophiſtry of ſome late mortal Deiſts, 
to deſtroy the notion of a miracle, is equally ab- 
ſurd, and has been fully anſwered and refuted 
by others, as Dr Campbell, &c. ; though, like 
Atheiſts, they deſerved no notice; it being e- 
qually contrary to the common ſenſe of mankind, 


as the denying a material world, and endeavou- 


ring to make mankind diſbelieve their ſenſes, , 
though the ſame perſons acted by their own; it 
is of a piece, with- tranſubſtantiation, The in- 
ternal or indirect evidences of revelation, are 
perhaps 2 ſtronger than the external ones. 
lt bears the ſtamp of divine authority, the ſeal 

of heaven, and ſhews its divine original by the 
doctrines it contains; which are above the reach 
of human invention, as the goſpel ſchemes &c. 
Reaſon guides one to a full conviction of the 


external and hiſtorical evidences of revelation ; 
a D 2 
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after which it reſigns him to another light, not 
contrary, but entirely different, and infinite) 
ſuperior. The internal evidences are many; ay, 
firſt, The-antiquity of the ſcriptures, they being 
the molt antient hiſtory and writings, in which 
the art of writing was firſt practiſed; and there. 
fore called-Scriptures, by way of eminency ; no 
other hiſtory reaches beyond the flood, but they 
contain. the hiſtory of the creation, and antede. 
luvian world. Secondly, The majeſty and au- 
thority with which they ſpeak, or command and 
threaten, is truly divine. Thirdly, The excel 
lency of the doctrines and rules of conduct there. 
in contained; calculated for the honour of God, 
and the good of man, temporal and eternal; to 
deliver the world from calamities and crimes ;lll 
enforced with the ſanctions of eternal reward; 
and puniſhments. See Blackhall's Sufficienc) 
of the Scriptures; Bennet's, and Edwards* Ex 
cellency of the Scriptures, above all other wri 
tings. Having thus oy the ſcriptures to be 
a divine revelation, I am not obliged to regare 
the cavils of adverſaries to any of their con 
| tents, as it is plain, that when we are aſſured 
they are a revelation from God, bearing th. 
divine authority, we are bound te believe thg. 
doctrines, and praQtiſe the duties therein enjoin 
ed; and it is folly and blaſphemy to impeaci 
the divine wiſdom, by cavilling at any thing ve 
are aſſured is a revelation. from God; like hi 
that ſaid, had he been at the making of thai 
world, it had been better made. Galen, a P: 
gan phyſician, wondered at the amazing arlf 


. and {kill diſplayed in the ſtructure of the hu 
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man body. It is plain, we are unable to judge 
10S what ſhould be expected in a revelation; and 
the doctrincs of it, like the works of creation 
and providence, are imperfectly comprehended 
by us. The goſpel ſcheme. is indeed a myſtery, 
but ſo are the works of nature, and the con- 
duct of providence. But the precepts and du- 
ies we are to practiſe are plain to the meaneſt 
apacity. There are primary principles taken 
or granted in all ſciences, which mathematici- 
ans call data, or a foundation to go upon; with- 
put which conceſſions we could not proceed; 
and religion, both natural and revealed, muſt 
De ſuppoſed to have.ſuch principles. They who 
denied firſt principles, as the being of a God, 
ind the immortality of the ſoul, were hiſſed out 
ff the ſchools as fooliſh and ridicutous. Poſitive 
nſtitutions: and myſteries are chiefly objected 
o in ſcripture ; but they are bad logicians and 
. Plloſophers that cavil at the former. 
The Jewiſh rabbins ſaid, that material things 
e but emblems of things above. And- the 
hiloſopher obſerved, that the divine light ne- 
ger deſcends without a covering. While we 
Ire clothed with bodies, truth muſt be clothed 
With a body too, elſe we could not converſe. 
nth it; and language itſelf is an emblem. 
ounds are the ſigns. of ideas or thoughts, and 
ters are the marks of ſounds; and all lan- 
nages are full of figures; being too ſcanty to 
FPyprefs things in their common acceptation, 
ley are often uſed in another called figurative, 
inſiſting of tropes, metaphors, allegories, &c. and 
is impoſſible to avoid that way of expreſſion- 
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N. B. way is figuratively taken here; Thee 
poſitive inſtitutions are chiefly the ſacrifices 0 
the Old Teſtament, and the ſacraments of thy 
New Teſtament. That the firſt were of diving 
appointment is evident, and by tradition became 
univerſal, being practiſed by Heathens as well ai 
Jews. It is impoſſible to think any could ima 
gine, that deſtreying the creatures of God would 
pleaſe him, and atone for crimes, but aggravate 
them; and it was contrary to their own intereſt: 
and the archetype to which they referred, and 
of which they were the natural emblems, (being 
a natural, not an artificial language) could never 
have been conceived of, if not revealed. Both 
their being and uſe were from divine inſtitution, 
All that ſyſtem was emblematical, and agreeable 
to the ancient eaſtern manner of infruttion, 2 
the ſacraments alſo are. Who among the learned 
is ignorant of the hieroglyphics of Egypt? Bui 
the ſacraments may alſo be conſidered as rites 
to diſtinguiſh a ſociety from others. 
As for myſteries, they are twofold. Firſt, Any 
thing is a myſtery till it be diſcovered. Thus the 
calling of the Gentiles to become members ol 
the church of God, and partake of the privile- 
fies of the goſpel, was, in ſome meaſure, a my- 
ſtery to the Jews before the event, as the apoſtle 
obſerves, Eph. iii. 3 
f ＋ 1 What is not fully comprehended; 
and thus every thing in nature is a myſtery to 
man's limited capacity. IE | 
An ingenious. philoſopher. could not under. pf t. 
ſtand how ſpirit could act on matter, and there-FWath 
fore concluded, that the motion of the finger i a 
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zot cauſed by the volition of the mind, but im- 
ediately by God Almighty, the primary cauſe 
pf all things. But as he is the pureſt Spirit, 
herefore he could have leaſt communication 
with matter. And another could not conceive 
how heavenly bodies act on fluids, and cauſe the 
bbing and flowing of the tides ;. or what cau- 
es corpuſcular attraction in ſolid bodies. And 
ndeed it is only the nominal effence of things 
hat we know: ; as that gold is yellow, fuſile, 
ductile, ſolid, ſoluble in aqua-regia, &c.; but 
we know not the nature of the particles and ſta- 
mina of which it conſiſts. And there are my- 


f creation. and providence. We cannot con- 
eive of immenſity without extenſion, or of du- 
ration without ſucceſſion; and yet both theſe 
are foreign to God. A ſmall part cannot com- 
prehend the whole. Ignorance, vanity, and 
pride, are fore evils. But revelation was as uni- 
erſally acknowledged as the being of a God; 
for all nations had oracles as well as ſacrifices. 
So the Deiſts are condemned by the general 
oice; and Adam at firſt either had revelations, 
r elſe he had a more perfect wiſdom and know» 
edge of the nature of things than his lapſed 
poſterity, as revelation. aſſerts, either of which 
prove the point : For otherwiſe, he could not 
Wave known what food was wholeſome, without 


of them. Nor could he have had any idea of 
Father and mother, and the ſuperior attachment 


cries in natural religion as well as in the works 


xperience ; nor how to give names to the crea- 
ures, agreeable to their natures, and deſcriptive. 


o a wife. Nor could he have had the power 
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ef ſpeech and language in perfection all at one 


Shuckford's and Prideaux's connections; Taci 


from God, or man, or the devil; from the lat 
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without revelation, or a ſupernatural endowmen 
different from what is the caſe in after-timez 
That the inſtitution of ſacrifices was by revelatio 
was obſerved before, ſee Dr Owen's reaſon 9 
faith, or the reaſon why we believe the ſcripture 
to be a divine revelation ; Dr Butler's analog 
of religion to the conſtitution, and courſe of na 
ture, a piece of the moſt excellent logic; ani 
that very learned judicious book, entitled, Re 
velation examined with candour ; and Stack 
houſe's connection of profane hiſtory with ſcri 
ture ; ſhewing, that there were ſuch perſan 
and facts as are recorded in ſcripture-hiſtory 


tus, &c. In fine, the ſcripture muſt be eithe 


ter they cannot be, as they are contrary to hi 
whale plan, and condemn his whole conduQ 
and if from men, they muſt either be from goo 
men or bad men : they cannot be-from the lat 
ter, as they condemn their conduct, and there 
fore they reject them: nor from good men, fo 
ſuch could not commit a forgery; that would b 
the worſt. of conduct, which is ſeverely con 
demned by them; and therefore they can be 
aſcribed to no author but God. But the tru 
reaſon that any oppoſe them is given John iii. 19 
They want to be under the darker light of na 
ture; it is not for want of ſufficient evidence tc 
an honeſt inquirer that any reje& them; fo 
Gilbert Weſt, the moſt able Deiſt, was convin 
ced of Chriſt's reſurrection upon an honeſt in 
quiry, and wrote the ſtrongeſt proof of it, whe 
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e ſet about writing againſt it. And Lord Lit- 
eton's letter to him on the converſion of St 
zul, ſhews that alone to be a ſufficient evidence 
{ Chriſtianity, Paul being the greateſt enemy 
Pit. 8 x 

The principal oracle of Deiſm is Tindal's 
briſtianity as old as the creation; wherein, with 
ſubtle ſophiſtry of falſe reaſoning, he endea- 
purs to prove, that religion, like the object of 
, muſt ſtill be one and the ſame. His primary 
d grand deceit lyes in this hypotheſis, as the 
inge on which all his reaſoning turns. The object 
deed is {till one and the ſame, as he obſerves ; 
t then it does not follow from thence, as he 
ould have it, that religion is ſtill one and the 
me, as the ſubject of it is changed, for that re- 
ires a change in it. The religion of the end, 
our duty to God and man, is ſtill one and 
e ſame; but then the change of man's ſtate 
quires a change of the religion of the means, 
new means to obtain that end, to diſpoſe and 
able him to do his duty; which means, viz. * 
Mediator, and reconciliation to God by him, 
th ſupernatural aid, &c. the goſpel ſcheme 
ntains. But that revelation might be a com- 
te ſyſtem, it contains all natural religion, or 
republication of the law of nature, with new 
tives and means to perform it, and ſets it in 
learer light. Iindal uſes the term light of 
ture ambiguouſly in three different ſenſes,which 
uſes promiſcuoully, and plays upon, in order 
deceive his reader. | 

1. For the univerſal ſcheme of fitneſſes, all 
It can be made known, (or is worthy of Gd 


- 
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to diſcover) which implies the recovery of ruin 


man. 
2. For what may be known by the uſe of 1 


Jon, in attending to nature. 


For what is actually known. 
Shafteſbury, Blunt, Bollingbroke, &c. are ( 
the ſame clan, and a tribe that call themſely 


moral philoſophers; as if none were men of lean 


ing, refinement, and philoſophers, but Deiſts 
But they only ſhew their vanity and weaknel 


to think themſelves ſuperior to others; for A 
Ain, Steele, Newton, Locke, Boyle, Bacon, & 


- &c. men far ſuperior to any of them, were Ch 


ſtians. But they have got that light from ren 
lation which they pretend to have from reaſoſ 
and which the ancient Pagan philoſophers hi 


not; and thus fight againſt Chriſtianity with! 
own Weapons, Man, as a rational creature, a 


a free agent, is at liberty with regard to ti 
choice of a religion, as well as with regard to tl 


ractice of it; and not under fatal neceſſity as! 


either, which would deſtroy the diſtinction 


virtue and vice, as was obſerved before 


liberty and mutability, ſee Connybear, Midd 


ton, &c. againſt Lindal, Deiſm revealed, an 


Deiſm delineated; Lelland's view of the Dei 


- "cal. writers; Euſcbius's preparatio Evangelic 
and Lardner's credibility 5 the goſpel-hiſtory, & 


The inſpired writings ſhine with a pecul 


luſtre and glory, loftineſs and grandeur, ma 
ity and ſublimity, beauty and excellency, abo 


al other writings. They contain hiſtories t 
moſt venerable for their antiquity ; and the di 
nity and importance of the ſubjects, as that 
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creation of the world, and firſt formation of 
things; the origin of evil, and its progreſs, 
it overwhelmed the world with a flood, &c. 
je hiſtory of the patriarchs, and of the church 
d people of God, and all the wonders he did 
their behalf; and particularly the hiſtory of 
e moſt wonderful Perſon ever the world fi 3 
joſe name, perſon, and every thing pertaining 
m, were all wonderful; as his generation, life, 
s, death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, miſſion of 
; apoſtles, and propagation of his goſpel, were 
e continued ſcene of wonders. The divine 
acles contain doctrines the moſt glorious and 
Scellent, taught by the prophets, Chriſt, and 
; apoſtles ; the manifold wiſdom of God in 
> goſpel of his Son, whereby peace is made 
tween heaven and carth. 

The facred ſcriptures contain the moſt pure 
excellent precepts, laws, and rules of con- 
&; the true logic and philoſophy, the moſt 
Wrious rewards, and the moſt dreadful puniſh- 


un 


as 

| * in their nature and duration, being ex- 
re ( They contain the moſt tragical ſcenes, 
FRE! 1 For wonders; as the fall of man, the 


Wiruction of the world by the flood, and of 


Dei dom and Gomorrah, &c. by fire and brimſtone 
relic heaven; the terrible darkneſs, wonders, 
„, M plagues in Egypt; the glorious deliverance 
-culY the Iſraclites, by dividing the ſeæ to make way 
ma them, and the drowning of the Egyptians z 
aboſ pillar of cloud and fire for a guide in the 
es i derneſs, giving a river ef water out of the 
je dick to follow them, and manna from heaven, 


3 and particularly the miracles of Chriſt and 
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his apoſtles, and the wonders at his death; whey 
the fan did faint, the earth did quake, the rock 
were rent, when nature ſtood aghaſt, and ſeen 

ed to be diſſolving. 

The oracles of heaven contain the moſt f 
blime oratory and poetry; all others compare 
with it is but like a groveling ſhrub beſide thilicli; 
lofty cedar. The book of God contains ber 
all men are keen to pry into, the foreknowled ein 
of future events, &c. It contains alſo comfo bt 
to the afflicted, cordials for the languiſhing, as 
reſtoratives for the fainting ſoul ; light to the is 
that are in darkneſs; exceeding great and pt er. 
cious promiſes of all good, even eternal glonWine 
and happineſs, and of deliverance from all ee 
It excells all human writings, as the ſun excelſpub| 
the moon and ſtars in brightneſs. But who nd 
peak! in worthy ſtrains of ſuch a lofty theme! Wn | 
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Let all the Heathen authors j join le | 
To form one perfect book, War, 
Great God! when once compar'd with thine, Wim. 
How mean their writings loox! elat 
nvir 
Having conſidered the Pagan religion, Ath 4 

Ic 


iſm and Deiſm, we proceed to conſider anothe 
religion of human device, viz: the Mahometaffet 
It aroſe in the eaſt ſome later than popery in an 


weſt. The author of it was Mahomet, or MohamF"s p 
med, a native of Mecca, in that part of Arabi tt 
called the Happy. Being poor and illiterate, belle 

vr r. 


deſcended of opulent anceſtors, his ambition fire 
him with a deſire of advancing his fortune tot 
qual or exceed them, Being caged in to 


tere 
lor 


— 


os 


vheWnercantile line, he had occaſion to travel thro? 
ockMcyeral countries, as Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, &c. 


ſaving obſerved the religious diviſions that took 
place, their virulent enmity to one another, and 
heir agreement in ſeveral particulars, this op- 
,areWorturiity he embraced to form a new ſyſtem of 
eligion on more general principles than any of 
hem, to comprehend all parties. His maſter 


ee 1 


led being dead, he married his widow, and thereby 
nfofWbtained ſome wealth, and an offspring. He 
„as ſeized with an affliction, which he turned to 
thell is advantage, viz. epileptic fits; which, he ſaid, 
pr eere trances into which he was caſt by the di- 

ine agency, and in which he had revelations of 


he divine will, which he was commanded to 
publiſh to the world. He retired from buſineſs, 
nd berook himſelf to a cloiſter for ſome time, 
dn pretence-of devotion, and communion with 
heaven, to acquire the reputation of ſanctity. 
le got a dove learned to pick meat out of his 
ar, and ſaid it was the Holy Ghoſt inſpiring 
im. He was at firſt derided greatly by his own 
clations, as well as others; but he bore all with 
nvincible patience and perſeverance in the pro- 
ecution of his deſign. He could not have car- 
ied on his plan for want of education, had he 
lot been aſſiſted by an apoſtate Jew, and a Chri- 

an monk, that had left his cloiſter, who wrote 
is preten led revelzcions, which are contained 
n the Koran, or alcoran, the book, being fo 
alled by way of eminency. Roſs, in his caveat 
or reading. it, obſerves, that it has been much 


or order, It is divided into 124 chapters, con- 


tered after his death, and has neither language 
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fiſting of fables, lies, blaſphemies, &c. It con. 
ſiſts of ſuch wares as muſt not be ſeen, but wrapt 
up in bundles, for it is criminal to tranſlate, ar 
give it to a ſtranger. It is a medley of ſuch 
horrid ſtuff, as plainly ſhews he was in an enthu. 
ſiaſtic, dalicium; (which Dr Caſaubon, on enthu. 
ſiaſm, ſays he got in a fever before he ſet up far 
a prophet) he pretends he got it by means of the 
angel Gabriel.. It is now to be found in the La 
tin, Engliſh, French, &c. languages. Though 
ignorant, rude, and enthuſiaſtic, yet his mind 
was enlarged by travelling, which made hin 
calculate his religion to be univerſal ; being 
medley of the Pagan, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian, i in 
order to comprehend them all. It was a maxin 
with him, that if people live a good life, they 
may be ſaved in any religion; which is ſimilar 
to a notion of ſome Pagans, that every one's re. 
ligion is true, becauſe every one takes that to 
God which he worſhips. 
It is certain, no perſon can be ſaved in the 
profeſſion of the beſt religion, if his life be bad 


or if he does not believe his own principles u 


be true. What he had of the Chriſtian rel 


gion was from the Arian hereſy, which then 


raged in the eaſt ; it acknowledged Chriſt's pro 


phetical office, &c. but denied his divinity. 1e 


inhabitants of Arabia, and other countries there 


abouts, were Pagans mixt with Jews, who welt 


ſcattered every where by perſecution. His tu 
ture itate is from the Pagans, viz. their Elyſia 
Fields, or ſenſual Paradiſe, for the virtuous ; |! 
which axe ſhady groves, purling ſtreams, mut 
muring rivulets, delicious fruits, beautiful WC 
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men with black eyes, and eye-brows as wide as 
I Wthe rain-bow, &c. And theſe who died in his 
* wars, in the propagation and defence of his re- 


hy ligion, were to have pleaſures more intenſe than 
hy others; but thoſe who rejected his religion, 
ere condemned to drink rivers of burmn 
th pitch, and ſuffer puniſhments ſimilar to the Pa- 
1, Mg2n's pyriphlegethon, and dark regions, &c. 
re good and bad actions being weighed in 
ſcales, if they are equal in weight, the authors 
hiadof this equality of virtues and vices go to a mid- 
dle place called Araf, where there 1s neither 
pleaſure nor pain, happineſs nor miſery. He 
owned, that Moſes and Chriſt were greater than 
any of the other prophets, that each of them 
were ſent of God, to propagate religion ; the 
one by threatnings and terror, the other by en- 
couragements ; but both proving ineffectual, he 
was ſent with a larger com miſſion than any of 
them, to propagate religion by the ſword. Not 
only to publiſh it, and uſe perſuaſion, but to 
compel them to embrace it by force of arms, 
and to ſubdue and deſtroy thcſe that would not 
ſubmit to his religion ; and to eſtabliſh a domi- 
nion or kingdom on earth, that ſhould propa- 
It Sat and ſupport the divine law through the 
{world ; that ſuch as did not ſubmit to it were 
doomed to utter ruin. Having obſerved that 
Idrinking indiſpoſed for his ſervice, he forbade 
his followers the uſe of wine and ſtrong drink, 
and alſo blood and ſwine's fleſh : he allowed po- 
lygamy, and had many wives himſelf, being 
greatly addicted to venery; and when any of 
his votaries objected to any piece of his conduct, 
E 2 . 
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chere came out {till another chapter of the kd. 


declined miracles, as a teſt or motive to receive 
- wicked life before he deviſed the ſcheme of a nevi 


. prophet, he oppoſed and overthrew the Pagan 


7 ÞY 


ran, granting the Prophet great liberties. Kt 
taught predeſtination, or the doctrine of fate 
to encourage his followers in his wars. When 
he had got a number of diſciples, he armel 
them, and proceeded to ſubject theſe wild tribe 
to his religion and government. A plot being 
formed againſt him at Mecca, he fled to Me. 
dina, 270 miles diftant ; from this flight, called 
Hegira, being in the 622d year of Chriſt, thi 
44th year of his age, and the 4th of his mini. 
itry, they computed their time; and Friday beter, 
ing the day in which he made his eſcape, andifſſt!*!! 
began the ſucceſs and proſperity of his empire, afte 
my keep it as their Sabbath. They keep Lent2ot 
and eat nothing from ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting 

during the whole month Ramadan. By art and 
arms he made many proſyletes, from Pagans, Von 
Jews, and Arians. The deluſion ſpread over 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Perſia, &c. When ſome 
of his muſfulmen, or believers, put him hard to: 
it, to confirm his miſſion by miracles, he at firlÞn 


his religion, but afterwards he pretended ſome, 
He was bred a Pagan idolater, and lived a ven 


religion, as the moſt likely way to raiſe himſcli 
When he ſet up for an apcſtle of God, and: 


idolatry and their temples. There was a famous 
one at Mecca, like to Delphos among the Greeks, 
which was the kebla towards which they ſe 


their faces when they worſhipped, as the Jewi"29 


did towards Jeruſalem ; he allo made Mecca theſſi*! 


So BD. 
kebla for his muſſulmen. He pretended to re- 
vive the religion of Adam and Abraham, and 
reform the Old and New Teſtaments from the 
corruptions made in- them, whereby he might 
prove his miſſſon from them, as from Deut. 
xxxiii. 2. He ſaid the law came to Moſes on Si- 
nai, the goſpel to Jeſus at Jeruſalem, and the 
Me koran to him at Mecca ; and he ſaid he was the 
alle comforter mentioned John xvi. 7. He faid the 
 theſWoriginal of the alcoran was in heaven, from 
niniWvbence{Gabriel brought him it, chapter by chap- 
be ter, which were laid up in the cheſt of his apoſ- 
andtlcſhip, out of which the alcoran was compiled 
pire Waiter his death; but as ſome papers were then 
not legible, part of it was taken from tradition, 
or the memories of thoſe that had heard it. 
They have alſo a volume of traditions called 
Sonnah, which indeed contain all their theolo- 
py and religion, ſpeculative and practical, which 
z the unity of God and moral duties. Ihe Pa- 
an idolaters and the civil government, oppoſed 
him as encroaching on them; but he allured 
ſome by proſpect of rewards, and frightened 
chers by fear of puniſhments, to embrace his 
religion. He told them what had befel the word, 
ind Sodom, and Egypt, for diſobeying Noah, 
nd Lot, and Moſes, the prophets of God. He 
old then. that Moſes and Chciit were lent to 
propagate religion by miracles ; but he was ſent 
o do it with the ſword ; accordingly, their doc- 
ecks,Mors have a ſword beſide them when they har- 
angue. His journey to heaven was his greateſt 
rodigy. In the 12th year of his miſſion, the an- 


zel Gabriel rapped at his door one night when 
E 3 
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phets uſed to ride; it was white, and partly horſe, 


at the entrance of it, and waited till he returned 


the laſt of light. He ſaw angels in the likeneſs of 
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he was in his bed; he had 70 pair of-wings, and 4,0 


the beaſt Alborak with him, on which the pro. MI hi 


als, and mule, or a middle between the two laſt, 
and went as faſt as lightning, which the name 
ſignifies. When he was brought to Jeruſalem by 
the angel, all the prophets met him, and owned 
his ſuperiority. He had only one ſpeck of. cor: 
ruption on his heart, a vulture made a hole in 
his breaſt with its bill, and picked it out. He al. 
cended to heaven with the angel on a ladder of 
divine light, and left the beaſt at Jeruſalem til 
he deſcended again. He went through ſeven 
heavens before he came to the throne of God, 
which was in the laſt one, and Gabriel left him 


from converſing with God, who gave him the 
offer to be next himſelf ; but he rather choſe 
to deſcend again to the earth, to propagate his 
religion. His heavens were all 500 years jour- 
ney diſtant from one another. He met ſome one 
of the patriarchs in each of them. One was ot 
filver, another of gold, another of emerald, &c. and 


all creatures in them. He ſaw a great bull 
bearing the earth on his horns, and when he 
ſhaked his head there was an earthquake. 
There was alſo a cock, who ſtood on one, and 
his head reached another; his voice was heard 
through heaven and earth, and ſet all the cocks 
on earth a crowing. He ſaw an angel of 70,000 
days journey between his eyes, the proportion 
of a man to the diſtance between his eyes 1s as 
72 to one; ſo that his ſtature muſt then have been nd 


L 


ind 


ro. l his heavens, in which he was quite out of his 


re, Wathematics. In the ſeventh heaven, where God 
alt, Wd Chriſt were, was an angel with 70,000 heads ; 
ume Und in each head 70,000 tongues, with which 
by e praiſed God. Gabriel accompanied him down 


ned 
CON. 
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om heaven to Jeruſalem, and from thence con- 
eyed him, with the beaſt Alborak, to Mecca ; 
nd all this was done in the tenth part of a 
ight, (a dream, or delirium.) He choſe 12 
poſtles, and he made it death to diſpute about 
is religion, and ordered to fight for it with the 
ord. Infidels are allowed to live among them 
pon paying an yearly tribute as a fine for their 


him pndelity. He pretended the temple of Mecea 
ned Was built in paradiſe, and taken from thence up 
the heaven, and came down to Mecca. He turn- 
hoſe Nd prince as well as prophet, and with his party 


> bus 
our. 


bbed and plundeted merchant-· companies on the 
ay, and all that would not ſubmit. And his 


one eceſſors continue to be prince and prieſt both, 

is of inder the name of Caliph. He pretended he 
and Neft the moon in two. 

ſs of He pretended another miracle, viz. that a 
bull Foulder of mutton ſpoke to him, and told him 
n he was poiſoned ; which had been done by one 


ake.Þ try if he was a prophet, and would know it; 

and Weing one of his companions ſickened by eat- 
eard g of it, and which proved fatal to him, he left 
ocks f eating, but never got the better of the poi - 
o pn, it being the cauſe of his death three years 
tion er, when 63 years old. He had a number of 
is as Fives, one of whom he married at fix years old, 


been Fad cohabited with her at eight, the uſual time 


4,000 years journey, four times the height of 
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they are mature for marriage in that county 
He prohibited his beſt-beloved: wife Ayeſha 
marry after his death, as ſhe was the prophet 


ora 
f 1c 
rs 


favourite wife, though young when he died. g 
which was a great affliction in that ſultry regio ot | 
He was not put into a lead coffin, and ſuſpen{M.ye 
ed between two magnets, as is fabulouſly repom 11: 
ed, that he ordered to try if he would hang (oe... 
as a proof of his miſſion; for he was burig 17 
under the bed in which he died in his chamb be 
at Medina. | 2d 
His followers believe in one God, and MabdW+a: 
met, his prophet, their mediator, by whom tha 3d 
make their addreſſes. He is to them what Mod 47 
was to the Jews before his death. He ſpo e ot 
honourably of Moſes and Chriſt, but denied thier 
Trinity, and Chriſt's divinity, that himſelf migh 5t/ 
be a greater prophet than Chriſt. - 577 
lhe Mahometan places of worſhip are calle 777 
Moſques, and their doctors Muftis. They , ye 
ſo ſtrictly honeſt, that if one loſe any thing i 87 
the way, it will lye till the owner return to good 
it; none that finds it will take it up, and if thWinec 
owner do not find it when he returns, he willfecc 
fay a Chriſtian has been here. When they tak ne, 
their goods to the market, they mark the prichhet's 
on them, leave them, and return to their bufſſpey! 
neſs or houſes ; and whoever wants to purchaWſne 
any thing, takes what he needs, and leaves Hut 
price beſide it, and when the owner returns Wear 
night he gets the money, and the remainder ol Th 
his goods. Thus we ſee how ſtrict they are Myerf 
their morals. All men and alt religions a, th 
| judged or valued by their morals, as it is thei } 
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f ſociety ; and they who are not good mem- 
ers of ſociety in this.world, are not likely to 
fit candidates for a better ; thoſe who are 


ave the approbation of either God or man. 
Mahomet's law contains the following pre- 
pts: 
½, That there is one God, and one prophet 
obe acknowledged. 

2dly, That parents and ſuperiors are to be re- 
dected. 
2dly, That brotherly-love 1s to be praQiſed. 
4thly, That proper times for devotion are to 
: obſerved,'viz. three daily at leaſt are to be 


Wbſcrved. 


5thly, That a 5 Lent i is to be kept, 
Ghly, That alms are to be given to the needy. 
7thly, That matrimony is to be obſerved at 


Ws years of age. 


8:bly, Murder is forbidden; and alſo adultery, 
lood, falſe-witneſs ; good works are to be main- 
ned, Friday's devotion, and * pilgrimages to 


ecca at leaſt once in their life are f be done, 


neceſſary to ſalvation ; and to viſit the pro- 
het's ſepulchre, and the hill of pardon, where 
ley leave their ſins, &'c.; and to avoid covet- 
ſneſs, uſury, oppreſſion, lying, diſputation a- 


Wut the alcoran and religion: They are forbid 


rearing, drinking, playing at games, &'c. 
They have their ſaints relics, miracles, ©'c. 


d honeſt, than Chriſtians in general, And 


orals that make them good or bad members 


ot pious, ſober, temperate, and juſt, cannot 


perſtitions ;- but what increaſed them ſo much, 
W that they are more ſober, temperate, juſt, 
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they allow no diſputes about religion, and ye 


. Hah and that of Omer. The Turks and Arab 
ans differ in many notions from the ſect of Hil 


| thor of both good and evil, the other of gol 


mendicants. Though they do not extirpate, ye 


longer than any other. Egypt oppreſſed it 20 


ly oppreſſed, but did not extirpate Jews an 


1 * 7 
they are divided into two great ſects, that d 


and the Perſians; the one makes God the ay 


only. They have eight orders of prieſts, d 
whom the Mufti is the chief. The derviſes ar: 


they ſadly oppreſs the remains of the eaſten 
churches under their government. Mahome 
taniſm has been a rod on the church of Gd 


years, the Canaanites 20, Moab r8, the Phil 
ſtines 40, Aſſyria and Chaldea, from: firſt to la 
309, Epiphanes 40, Rome, from Nero to Co 

antine, 266, the Goths and Lombards 300 
but Mahometaniſm has continued above 100 
Mahomet began an empire which ſoon ſubjecde 
a great part of the world: It over- ran a gre 
part of Europe, as well as of Aſia and Afri 
and conquered more in 80 than the Romans d 
in 800 years. Like Chriſtians, they make noi 
ſlaves that profeſs their religion. They forme 


Chriſtians; but now they have granted a tolen 
tion to thoſe of other religions. There are th 
empires of the Mahometan religion at this di 
that of the Grand Signior in Enrope and Afi 
the ſeat of the Greek church and empire fo 
merly ; that of Perſia, and that of the Moy 
empire. (There are alſo three Pagan, that 
the Nabobs in India, Japan, and the great ei 
pire of China, great idolaters. As for the We 


1 

dians, they are not formed into civil ſociety, 
y having laws and government eſtabliſhed; 
ey, and the Negroes, and Hottentots, &c. 
erit not our attention.) N 

The profeſſors of the Mahometan religion are 
alled Turks, Saracens, Tartars, Moors, Oc. 
om their reſpective countries. See Knolle's 
nd Jones' hiſtories of the Jutks; Gagnier's, 
de Ryer's, and Prideaux's life of Mahomet. He 
ied in the ſixty-third year of his age, having 
id the foundation of an empire, perhaps great- 
in extent and power, as well as duration, than 
that ever was formed, 


N. B. "the alcoran needs only to be ſcen to 
fute 1t(elf. 


Having conſidered and diſmiſſed theſe religions 
at are of human device and authority, we pro- 
ed to conſider thoſe that are of divine original 
d authority. 'Fhe firſt of theſe is the Jewiſh. 
has been partly conſidered on the Deiſtical 
dntroverſy as being a part of revelation. What 
e are now chieily to conſider is, wherein it dif- 
rs from the Chriſtian religion, and to ſhew 
lat it is ſuperſeded by it; and conſider the mi- 
Wakes of the Jews concerning it, and wherein 
Wc different parties among them erred. But 
2 ſhall previouſly conſider the period of the 
urch of God, antecedent to what may be call. 
| Moſaic and Jewiſh, and ſhall begin with con- 
Mol <ring the primitive ſtate of it. 

'M {he church of God was one in all ages ſince 
e ſecond covenant took place, (and may be 
d Chriſtian, as it was founded on the pro- 


— 
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miſe of Chriſt the Mediator) though under dif 
ferent diſpenſations ; that of the Old Teſtament 
or firſt diſpenſation of the covenant, and that q 
the New 'Teſtament, or ſecond diſpenſation of it 
The firſt diſpenſation was partly moral and pan 
ly poſitive, which divines diſtinguiſh into mori 
natural and moral poſitive; the ſecond hay 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, but two - poſitive inſtitutions 
The diſpenſation of the law of nature given u 
man in his primitive ſtate in the form of a co 
venant was wholly moral, as conſiſting only d 
the religion of the end, in the capacity and en 
joyment of which man was created. Vet as mat 
conſiſted of matter and ſpirit, ſome material or: 
dinances of religion were given him; or exter. 
nal ſymbols and emblems, which are alſo calle 
ſacraments, viz. the trees of knowledge and « 
life ; ſignifying, that, if he performed both th 
poſitive precept and the moral law, or the whal 
will of God, he would never know evil, but liv 
for ever, or enjoy the favour of God and lik 
in it, (N. B. by life is meant happineſs ;) b 
if he failed, he would experimentally know ht 
had loſt the good he enjoyed, and would ſuffe 
evil and death, or miſery. He might have fin 
ned tho? he had not eaten the forbidden fruit 
though he could not have ſo immediately failed 
of the love of either God or man in breakin 
either of the tables of the law. As he had nev 
ly received his being from God, was placed i 
ſo excellent and happy a ſtate, which tended tt 
inſpire him with parental love and gratitude, It 
had no temptation or means to profane his name 
or Sabbath, deſert or corrupt his worſhip al 
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ſervice; he had no earthly parents to offend, 
one to murder, commit adultery with, ſteal 
rom, or lie againſt, but the wife of his boſom, 
who was a part of himſelf, his only companion, 
nd joint · poſſeſſor of the dominion of the earth. 


Jarh 
"ri le was made lord of all but one tree, which was 
haz eſerved as a memorial to bim of his depend- 


2nce, and that he held all of his ſovereign Land- 
ord; to make him keep in mind the ſource of 
is happineſs, and not forſake it. It was an uſe- 
ul memorial to him, and not an invidious re- 
riction, as the tempter repreſented it, and which 
is avarice and ambition graſped at. 
Man would be angels, angels would be gods; 
and notwithſtanding his ingratitude, diſobedi- 


alle_F"<<, rebellion, diſcontent, pride, curiolity, &c. 
id he goodneſs of God regarded him, and -graci- 
\ thWuſly vouchſafed to recover him from his ruined 
hoe tate; as he ſinned by ſeduction, and as the whole 
t li ace would have periſhed in him. Satan and his 
lie ccomplices ſinned without ſeduction, and ſedu- 
) bu ted man alſo, and thereby excluded themſelves 
rom all hope and favour : but the beam of 


ope to man diſpelled the dreadful gloom of 
error, guilt, and deſpair ; it ſhone glor iouſly 
n the promiſe of the Meſſiah and his falvation, 
en. iii. 15. Rom. vi. 20. 1 John iii. 8. ; which 
itroduced a new diſpenſation, by a Mediator 
etwixt parties at variance, to Teconicile them, 
dy redreſſing the injury done. 'I his diſpenſation 
vas partly moral, but attended with new mo- 
ves, principles, and privileges, and partly e- 
angelical; which then conſiſted in poſitive inſti. 


utions, or ſymbols, ceremonies, types, figures, 
F 


failed 
akin! 
neu 
ed l 
ed t 
Je, he 
nate 
p aul 


and emblems of the archetype to which the 


be offered, and atonement to be made by the 


_ teſtimony of gratitude, dependence, and ſubjec, 


tions had alſo a typical meaning, and repreſentel 


LIES: 
referred, even the great propitiatory Sacrifice t 
great Purifier and Sanctifier. The donation d 


firſt-fruits 1 * perhaps indeed have been pre. 
ſented in the ſtate of nature and innocency, as 1 


tion. | 
The poſitive inſtitutions in the patriarchal pe . 
riod conſiſted chiefly of a holocauſt and a lb») 
tion. The only bloody facrifice ſeems to ha. 
been the holocauſt, or whole burnt-offering, beef 
ſides the rites in ratifying covenants, of dividing $ 
an animal, and paſſing between the pieces, whici”" 
rather ſignified an imprecation of a ſimilar fat dec 
to the breakers of it. In the death of the ſaci f 


fice man ſaw the demerit of ſin; he had alſo; 
repreſentation of what he was to undergo: 8 
that theſe ordinances had alſo an inſtructive, 1 
tional, and moral meaning, as well as a typicli 
one. | 
The waſhings, luſtrations, and purifications « 
the Jewiſh ſyſtem, as well as their abſtaining fron 
things unclean, had a moral meaning ; and re 
preſented the need of .purity of diſpoſitions an 
life, and that they ought to abſtain from fin 
which is moral pollution; though the purifics 


the fountain that only can cleanſe from fin 
Zech. xiii. 1. 1 John v. 8. Rev. i. 5. 

The holocauſt being wholly conſumed, deno 
ted the wrath and curſe due to conſume the. 
fender that offered it. It aſcended wholly up i 
ſmoke, as it were with its perfume, to remo® 


\ 
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the ill ſavour of moral filthineſs. The parts of 
drayer were alſo repreſented by the offering of 


the he ſacrifice ; as confeſſion of fin, petition of for- 
a iveneſs, and gratitude or thank giving, called 
pre. he calves of the lips, deing ſymbolic prayers. 


But that was not all, nor the principal uſe and 
deſign of them, as ſome fondly imagine, for it 
was atonement by the ſhedding of blood. 
The Moſaic or Levitical, afterwards called the 


15 ewiſh penn, as the ordinances and church, 
har vere preſerved in the tribe of Judah after the 
be eparation and extinction of the ten tribes, and was 
ding ſyſtem of many additional ordinances : Io the 
hid burnt-offcring, or general expiation, were ad- 
faul led particular expiatory ones, as the ſin offer- 
cn, 2 Cor. v. 21. For fins of * and o- 
170 fon, the en for theſe of ſur- 
; prife, or ſuch as were occaſioned thro? fear, &c. 
ne peace-offering, Eph. ii. 14. of which the of- 
picdi<rer did partake as a mark of God's being re- 


onciled and at peace with him. It was cuchas 
iſtical and ſupplicatory, and alſo piacular. Feaſt- 


Ed ng together denotes friendſhip. The part 
offered was God's part. | 

Theſe were bloody ſacrifices, conſiſting of 

\ (in lean beaſts and birds, emblems of purity ; and 

i fic Mebiefly lambs and doves, emblems of innocence. 

ente The heave, wave, and meat-offerings, &c. were 


acknowledgments of dependence. Ihe libation, 
vr drink-offering poured out, had a propitiatory 
eaning, as the pouring out of the blood of thg 
lacrifice had; the ſprinkling denoted purification. 
he meat-offering was a donation, as was before 
pbſerved ; the heave * wave · offerings being 

i 2 
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elevated towards the four quarters of the world, 
was an acknowledgment, that God was the univer. 
fal Lord. Wine, oil, ſalt, and the prohibition of 
leaven, had all their emblematical or mori] 
meaning; as atanement, illumination, ſincerity 
without corrupt ends; which was denoted by 
leaven, as being oppofite to ſat. Waſhing de. 
noted moral pollution, and the need and mean 
of purification. Beſides theſe holy things, there 
were holy perſons, places, and times; as the firſt; 
born, and the Levites, afterwards put in their 
place. For, beſides the additional propriety 
God claimed to the Sabbath, and the firſt-born, 
on account of their deliverance from Egypt, 
both were devoted before; for the firſt born waz 
by birth-right, prieft, and prince of the family and 
tribe. The prieſts and prieſthood were em. 
blems of our great High Prieſt and his pricſl)y 
office; and particularly the high prieſt, with his 
golden and linen garments, which were emblems 
of his divinity, and the frotleſs ey of his hu- 
manity. The mitre, or crown on the high prielt's 
head, was an emblem of Chriſt's regal office; 
the long white robe, of the purity and perfec- 
tion of his prieſthood; the ſcarlet and crimſon 
ones, cf his atonement ; the urim and thumim, 
which ſignify light and perfection, denoted that 
of his prophetic office ; the breaſt-plate, with the 
precious ſtones, and the names of the tribes in 
them, and the ephod with the ſame; and theſe, 
being joined together, denoted his paſtoral care 
and government, with love and aiteQion bear- 
ing the burden of their affairs, Ifaiah ix. 6. 
the bells and pomegranates, hung at the robe 


11 


bo the ephod, denoted the joyful ſound and rich 
1d, provifions of the goſpel, as did allo the table of 
| ſhew-bread. Ihe preſenting the blood, and of- 
fering incenſe, in the holy and moſt holy place, 
denoted his oblation and interceſſion. The holy 
places were the holy land and holy city, the 
habitations of a people holy to the Lord; the 
cities of refuge alſo, which repreſented Chriſt. 
The tabernacle, the ark and the temple, where 
the cloud of glory or preſence of God abode, 
were holy things, that conſecrated the places 
where they were; the tabernacle was a moveable 
tent, the emblem of Chriſt's human nature, 
John i. 14. the original ſignifies tabernacled a- 
mong us. Ihe feaſt of tabernacled, and their 
dwelling eight days in tents or booths at that 
time, ſhewed they profeſſed themſelves to be pil- 
grims and ſtrangers on earth. Ihe temple was 
2 houſe furniſhed as a habitation for God, where 
the ſymbol of his preſence dwelt.> The mean- 
mg of a temple is the habitation of a God, 
Plal. exxxii. 6. ; Chriſt's body and believers are 
ſo called, as the divine nature and Holy Spirit re- 
ſides in them. The Jewiſh. temple was the 
grandeſt ſtructure in the world: it was overlaid. 
and paved with gold; and the outſide, being 
white marble, had a prodigious luſtre. Ihe 
outer court repteſented the viſible, the holy place 
the inviſible, and the moſt holy the church. 
triumphant. In it were the ark, the mercy feat, 
the two tables of the law covered with it, the 
golden pot with manna, the cherubims, and the 
altar of incenſe, &c. The . ſacrifices were. 
vealts, of the field or m_ which were to be 
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tame, clean, andperfect; living creatures were pro. 
perly called facrifices ; and the vegetables, as firl 
fruits, corn, wine, oil, &c. were properly calle 

_ offerings. The Jewiſh ordinances were a naty, 
ral and viſible language, addreſſed to the ſenſes; 
(the ceremonial external purifications could on. 

ly purify from ceremonial pollution ;) the call, 
erns were accuſtomed to this language, and re. 

| liſhed no other; and the Old Teſtament-faint 
Jaw. the atonement and purification by Chriſt 
in theſe as in a glaſs. The apoſtle therefore 
ſays they had the goſpel preached to them, 
Heb. iv. 2. As the ſacrifices were to be offer. 
ed only at the temple and altar, ſo the ſervices 
of ſaints are accepted only in Chriſt. His dt. 
vine nature was the altar, his human nature the 
ſacrifice, and he himſelf the prieſt. The candle. 
ſticks repreſented the church, the oil the influ. 
ences of his Spirit. The pearls and precious 
ſtones, that ſparkled like ſtars, and adorned the 
wall of the temple, repreſented the graces of his 

Spirit. The mercy-ſeat repreſented Chriſt; its 

covering, the tables, repreſented his fulfilling tlie 

law, and removing the curſe. Aaron's rod that 


.budded denoted the increaſe of the church; 
Heb. ix. The curtains and vails of the taberna- 


cle and temple dencted the diſtinction between 
the viſible and inviſible church; and that between 
the church-militant and triumphant, and allo 


Chriſt's human nature vailing his divinity. Ihe 


Inviſible church, and the world to come, as well 
as the divinity, are vailed to mortal eyes. As 
ſinners pollute all things they approach, the ta- 
bernacle, altar, and other things, were to be 
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purified and atcncd.. They, alſo: polluted their 
Ind and habitations, as the Heatkens did with 


heir idolatry. Ihe rites forbidden the Jews 
u- Where magicaily uſed by the Heathens ; as ſow- 
Dig their fields with divers ſeeds, uſing cloathes 
o Whnixt of linen and wool, rounding the corners of 
ul, heir heads and beards; making cattle gender 


vith divers kinds, drinking blood of the ſacri- 
ce, obſerving lucky times. The holy times 
rere the Sabbaths. The new moons, denoting 
he renovation of the church. The ſeventh year, 
r year of reſt from labour, in which the land 
eſted from huſbandry, was devoted to religion, 
3 reading the law, &c. The ſeven times ſeventh 
ear, or jubilee, ſo called from jobel, a ram's 
orn, as they intimated it with the ſounding of 
ornets; or from jabal, to bring back, becaule 
en mortgaged eſtates were reſtored to their 0- 
ginal owners, and hberty recovered, and all 
ings ſet to rights; which occaſioned great joy, 
the Roman word jubilee ſignifies. It was an 
blem of the reſtoration of man to ſpiritual 
berty, by his releaſe from the ſervitude of 
1, &c. and the recovery of his loſt happineſs 
the Meffiah. See Ainſworth. en the Penta. 
uch, Willet on Leviticus, Mather on the 1ypes, 
M-Ewen's abridgement of it ; and Lowman's 
ational of the Hebrew Ritual. Theſe were the 
incipal things; others there were, as the bra- 
1he n ſerpent, the water from the rock that fol- 
well Wwcd them as a river, and the manna from 

As Haven, emblems of the healing, purifying virtue 
ta-: Chriſt, the bread and water of life. The 
> be Nezarites were emblems of Chriſt's purity, wha 
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was not a legal, i. e. ceremonial, but real Naz 
rite, John iii. 14, 15. 1 Cor. x. 4. Lam. vi.) 
Numb. vi. Judges xiii. 5. 1 Sam. i. 11. 

Now as theſe were ſhadows, or repreſents, 
tions, they had no further ſignification aſte 
that which they repreſented was exhibited ; by 
were thereby aboliſhed, or rendered null and 
void. See the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, whid 
is the harmony of the Old and New Teſtamenty 
and the incomparable Dr Owen on it, comp 
red with the latter part of Exodus, and the who 
of Leviticus. As the Jewiſh diſpenſation h. 
no virtue in itſelf, but only repreſented Chril 
and his death, &c. ſo when he finiſhed his 20 
tive and paſſive obedience, he fulfilled theſe pre 
ditions, and accompliſhed theſe types. Bt 
lievers under the Old Teſtament ſaw hi 
atonement through theſe as through a glai: , 
Had he not ſuffered, they could have had . 
meaning; as they were thereby ſuperſeded. 
We proceed to conſider the conduct of the Je 
in latter times. The Jews had a violent propent 


ty to idolatry, notwithſtanding that God's p. b 
phets, and oracles, and ordinances, and the yu 
bol of his preſence, were among them; till th oy q 
Babyloniſh furnace thoroughly purged them 47 
that corguption ; and ever ſince, to this day, thet 18 
is no evil befalls them, but they ſay, There's . F 
part of the puniſhment of the golden calf, the * 
firſt idolatry, in it. And one of their rabbit 9 
fays, the four national tranſgreſſions mentioneſg fg 
Amos ii. 4. were, firſt, their ſelling Joſeph in Jie 
Egypt, for which they were afterwards in bo 4 


dage there 200 years; the ſecond was, the 


. 

naking and worſhipping the golden calf, for 
hich they were made to wander 40 years in 
he wilderneſs ; the third was, their killing the 
jrophets, for which they were carried to Baby- 
on, and kept in captivity there 70 years: the 
burth was, their rejecting and killing the Meſ— 
jah, for which their civil and - eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
ere totally deſtroyed, and they were ſcattered 
rough all the earth. After the Babyloniſh 
aptivity, they turned from idolatry to ſuperſti- 
on, formality, hypocriſy, and ſchiſm, &c. 

They were divided into ſeveral ſeas, of which 
e Phariſces, which ſignify Separatiſts, or Sece- 
ers, were the chief, and made the greateſt fi- 
ure. They made the greateſt ſhew of religion, 
ut were groſs hypocrites, and very ſuperſtiti- 
s, as the Prince of teachers ſhews : they laſt. 


Fnance, like the Papiſts of the ninth and tenth 
Jer ntury, lay with their naked bodies on the 


ound, ſpread ſackcloth above them, and peb- 
„ briers, and thorns below them, for more ſe- 
re mortification ; and, at the ſame time, har- 
pured pride, malice, and covetouſneſs, &c. the 
ore, and neglected moral duties, as the true 
ortification, ſelf-denial, repentance, and the 
actice of the love of God and man; and 
ought their ceremonial ſervices, and typical 
onements, real ones; and thus miſtook the 


boy ve meaning of the law. They bred tumults, 
* ditions, and uproars in the ſtate; they added 
""Wditions to the law, and, like the Papiſts, laid 


ore weight on them than the written word. 
ey ſaid Moſes received and wrote the writ» 
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ten law in the day time on the mount, and rg 
ceived the traditions in the night time; which 
he delivered to the elders, and they to the pra. 
phets ; and at laſt they were written in the boch 
called Miſnch, or a ſecond law. 

Ihe Sadducees were ſo called from "Tſadok 
their teacher, a good man, who taught. his di 
ciples, that they ſhould not ſerve God from the 
hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment, as being 
mercenary or ſervile motives; but that thy 
ſhould ſerve him from diſintereſted love, on 20 
count of his own excellency ; from whence the 
took occaſion to think there were no future: 
wards or puniſhments, nor a future ſtate, The 
denied the reſurrection, and the exiſtence of ans 
gels and ſpirits; but they held it neceſſary tot 
vittuous, in order to enjoy the favour of Gal 
and proſperity in this life. They were general 
the people of higher rank, who could afford the 
luxuries of life, and much like the Pagan Ef 
cureans. They aſſerted free-will, rejected tr 
ditions, and acknowledged no ſcriptures but th 
Pentateuch ; and theretive Chriſt proves ther 
ſurrection from it, Matth. xxii: 32. ; and ſhe! 
ed they knew not the ſcriptures, the truth, n 
the power of God, that could raiſe the dead, an 
to which nothing is impoſlible ; nor the natuſ 
of a future ſtate, where there are no ſuch re 
tions as in this ſtate, 
o be a God to any is to be the ſource of god 

to them; and this ſuppoſes their exiſtence, th 
they may be capable to receive and enjoy. it, all 
that fully and completely in their whole perſons 
for if he was the God of Abraham and the oth 


- 


. 

atriarchs, he was the God of their whole per- 
ons, conſiſting of foul and body; and therefore 
kough their bodies were then dead or aſleep in 
he grave, they would awake, and ariſe again to 
njoy glory and happinels in the fountain of all 
ood | 


We find ſome of the Phariſees converted to 
hbriſtianity, and miracles performed for that 
urpoſe, as to Paul, &c.; but we find nothing 
ch granted to the Sadducees, nor any inſtan- 
es of their converſion. As they oppoſed the 
ery firſt notices of nature's light, they deſerved 
o miraculous means. And they were always 
lolent oppreſſors of Chriſtianity, becaufe it af- 
rts the reſurrection. They were juſtly rejected 
vr acting contrary to the very light of nature, 
denying the exiſtence of the ſoul in a feparate 
d future ſtate. | 
Another ſect mentioned in the New Teſta« 
ent is the Herodians, who ſeem to have been 
onfor miſts to the times and the humour of the 
rince, and would change their religion with a 
bange of government; as the common proverb 
, Whoever would be king, they would be ſub. 
ct. Similar to the opinion of ſome, who think 
ery one ſhould be of the religion of the coun- 
where he reſides; or continue to be of his 
ative religion, if he leave not his native coun- 

But this notion, if applied to the liberal 
d mechanical arts, would have prevented all 
provement, and kept mankind in perpetual 
Wnorance and barbarity ; and, if applied to reli- 
on, would have kept the Heathens in perpetual 


ö 


Iolatry: and corruption, and would have p 
vented the very being of the Chriſtian religion, 


did buſineſs in civil matters, and ſuch as wroy 


they offered no living creature in ſacrifice; an 


children. See Joſephus's antiquities; Srackhou 


connections, &c. 


till the appearance of the Baptiſt, which was 
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The Karaites, among the Jews, rejected tradi 
tions, and kept to the letter of the text. Thy 
ſcribes and lawyers were of two kinds, ſuch u 


copies of the ſcriptures, with critical notes an 
expoſitions ; and decided queſtions of the mor 
law in courts of judicature, many of whieh we 
condemned by Chriſt as corrupt. 

The Eflenes are not mentioned in ſcriptur 
but in Jewiſh authors: they were. a kind d 
quietiſts, and chuſed retirement, and the cow 
try life, apart from public places and emplo 
ments, as merchandiſe, &c. They were perbay 
the beſt ſe& among the Jews, as they were k 
ber and temperate. They abſtained from win 
and oaths, and had a community of goods. 1% 
had ſome Pagan Stoical notions, as the Phariſe Has t 
alſo had, as the doctrine of fate, and the Pytt 

arean tranſmigration of ſouls ; and therefai 


would not take away the life of agy creatur 
leſt they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the ſouls of ſome « 
their . — They did not marry, becaul 
they thought na woman could be faithful to al 
man, which was a notion too unfavourable; b 
they adopted, and brought up other people 


and Millar's hillory of the Bible, and Prideaus 


That period of the Jewiſh church after 
time that they had no prophets. to guide then 


; E 2 - 
bout 400 years, may be called the modern and 
juctuating period of it, when ey ſplit into va- 
jous opinions and parties, by differing in their 
notions of the law. At the time wherein Chriſt 
ppeared the Jews were in a very diſtracted, 
hate, and very corrupt, as well as the world in 
general; yet both the Jews and the reſt of the 
vorld, particularly the neighbouring nations, 
ad high expeQations of the Meſſiah. The Jews 
nderſtood from the prophets. that the time of 
is appearance was at hand; and the Gentiles 
jeard the report thereof, but their pride, ambi- 
jon, vanity, and earthly mindedneſs, made them 
tally miſtake the prophecies concerning the 
anner of his appearing. Theſe prophecies that 
peak of him as a Prince and a Conqueror, that 
ould ſubject all nations to his ſpiritual king- 
om, they underſtood literally; imagining he 
as to be an earthly monarch, to reſcue them 
rom the Roman yoke, and ſubjeQ all nations 
o them. And though his bright and ſhining 
xample, his divine doctrine, his many miracles, 
nd mighty works, all conſpired to convince 
em he was the Son of God, and promiſed 


caulleſhah ; yet they were ſo offended at his mean 
0 0arentage, and poor humble life, that they 
3 Ml ould not acknowledge him as their Meſſiah, 
oplWnd receive him, but called him a Galilean and 


W Nazarite. They did not mean one of that re- 

gious order, ſome of which were Nazarites for 
time, and others for life, as Sampſon and Sa- 
vel, but that he was of the city Nazareth in 
alilee, the moſt deſpiſed part of their country, 
nough he was born in Bethlehem, and only 
G 


teſided in Nazareth of Galilee. Vea, they call 
ed him a Samaritan, as if he had not been d 


him. 


they acknowledged the law of God contained in 


yet they rejected traditions, denied the reſurrec. 


them accurſed from God, and all hope of hi 
' favour for ever. And as Chriſt condemned ther 
| hypocriſy, errors, and corruptions of the lay 
this kindled their rage and malice fo that the 


thus they fulfilled the prophecies concerning hin 
However, they are at a loſs to expound tit 
-prophecies concerning his ſufferings, as If. li 
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Jewiſh deſcent, according to the prophecies 


Ihe Samaritans were mongrels, or a mixe 
people, both as to their nation and religion 
partly Heathens and partly Jews; and though 


the five books of Moſes, and alſo the being d 
angels, which was more than the Sadducees did 


tion and immortality ; and becauſe they ſet u 
a temple, altar, and ſacrifices, on mount Geri 
zim, in oppoſition to that at Jeruſalem, which 
became a receptacle of mal-content, or apoſtate 
Jews, they hated them above all mankind, and 
would not even converſe with them, and hell 


perſecuted him to death, and got him condemn 
ed to ſuffer like the worſt of malefaQors, tho 
the Roman judge declared him innocent; and 


&c. and therefore fancied a two-fold Meſhal 
one the ſon of David, a triumphant conqueror 
and another the ſon of Joſeph, a humble ſuffer 
er; which was an acknowledgment that Melia 
was both to ſuffer and to triumph, and to han 
a two-fold ſtate, a humble and an exalted on: 
What abſurd ſhifts will men uſe to ſupport tbe 
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ain fancies and falſe opinions! And tho' many 
f the Jews were converted to Chriſtianity, the 
pulk of them yet reject it, and ſtill expect their 
eſſiah to come. With them we come now to 


xe{|Mrcat, and the foundation of our arguments here 

ion re the prophecies concerning him; theſe are 

veinany, but one or two will ſerve. the purpoſe. 

d u Jacob, when dying, propheſied, that the ſcep- 

er ſhould not depart from Judah till Shiloh come, 
but they muſt acknowledge that it is departed in 


very form leng ago, A race of kings continu- 


aſter it they had judges for their magiſtrates, - 
and the ſanhedrim as a court of judicature, till the 
aſt deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Herod, of the race 
of Edom, and therefore a foreigner, became 
heir king about the time. Chriſt appeared, or 


* hafſWome time before it. Secondly, Daniel's weeks, 
tharfEchap. ix. 24. from whoever of the Perſian king's 
lau ecrees they be dated. are clapſed long ago 


o prophetic weeks being 490 years, a day for 
mug year. Now either the Meſſiah muſt be come, 
or their ſcriptures and prophets muſt be falſe; 
Wn it is the moſt ſtrange and inconſiſtent thing 
n the world, that they will acknowledge neither 
Wot the two. See the great Dr Owen's Exerci- 
ations preliminary to his Expoſition of the E- 


fal Pille to the Hebrews, Dr Prideaux's Connec- 
eror'ons, and Dr M*Queen's Computation of Da- 
nel's weeks. | 


The Jews themſelves are a proof of the verity 

Jof Moles and Chriſt's prophecies concerning 

them, as the things they predicted are accom- 

Mpliſhed in them, Deut. xxviii. Matth. xxiy, 
G 2 


d in the tribe of Judah till the captivity, and 


1 
Luke xxi. They are ſcattered over all nation, thei 
and are perhaps as numerous as of old in C the! 
naan, and may be conſidered as the nerves of nag 
commerce. 'lhey generally marry. young, à Ci: 
they hold celibacy an accurſed ſtate. They an Hof t 
a a wonderful phænomenon in providence. Nom tot 
can now boaſt of being deſcended of any of the for | 
four great monarchies ; and yet they are a d. dial 
ſtinct people, though none had ever greater rc gu 
fon to difown the name, when all the world con. as tl 
ſpired their deſtruction, and yet they are preſer. ſoret 
ved for ſome providential purpoſe. Not on o 
their religion, but their manner of hving, keep ent 
them ſeparate from all people, for they eat no Prop 
what others do. They are generally rich, beinen 
diligent in buſineſs, and having ſtill a ſhare Hg 
the temporal bleſſing. They have no pofſeflion WF" 
any where, and are ready waiting for their oo 
land; and it.ſeems to be ready awaiting then 


as it is almoſt waſte ; and it ſeems to be the ſenſ igi 
of many prophecies concerning them, that whence 
they turn to the Lord, or embrace the goſpeh n tl 

nan 


they will return to it. (See Newton, &c. on 
prophecies.) As they want an altar, they canfſÞ<" b 
offer no ſacrifice, and therefore they chiefly ob- 
ſerve moral duties; and though they have lol 
the diſtinction of their tribes, yet they redeem 
the firſt-· born. They are as ſuperſtitious about 
the Sabbath as their anceſtors, to neglect work 
of mercy on it. Their modes of worſhip are ex 
tremely different from their anceſtors, and ver) 
whimſical and ſuperſtitions, . | 
During their 70 years captivity at Babylonj**" 
they became accuſtomed to the Chaldee, and 
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their original language became leſs familiar to 
them; ſo that when the law was read in the ſy- 
nagogue, it was alſo interpreted to them in the 
Chaldee. Ezra collected and arranged the books 
of the Old Teſtament. He tranſcribed them in- 
to the Chaldee letter, and added vowel- points 
for the uſe of the vulgar, to whom the Hebrew 
dialect was now become a foreign, or dead lan- 
guage; but not the preſent or Maſoretic ſyſtem, 
as they were the work of the Tiberienſfian Ma- 
ſoretics, ſeveral centuries after Chriſt; moſt like- 
nh ly on purpoſe to. pervert the reading, and pre- 
en vent Chriſtians producing evidences from the 
no prophecies that the Meſſiah is come. But the 
in points were never admitted into their great ſy- 
agogue-Bibles, which they regard as the true 
exemplar of the original copies of the inſpired 
books, which were originally laid up in the tem- 
ple; and the Samaritan letters, which are the 
original Hebrew ones, never had any points ad- 
omed to them. See Dr Prideaux's Arguments, 
dn theſe topics, in his Connections, which are 
nanſwerable; fee alſo. mus, who has ne- 
euer been refuted. | 


WE come laſtly to conſider the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, wherein it agrees with the Jewiſh, 
nd alſo the Pagan and Mahometan hath already 
Ween oblerved. Though the law and the pro- 
ets are ſaid to be only until John, and he is 
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K. 


the goſpel, which could not fully commence till he 


and that of the Spirit and his effuſion was the 


L 
called the beginning of the goſpel of Chriſt, 
Mark 1. 1, 2. Luke xvi. 16. yet he was by 
the morning-ſtar uſhering in the Sun of righte. 
ouſneſs, and as an harbinger to prepare the way 
for him. And though our Saviour's perſona 
miniſtry may be conſidered as Haying the foun. 
dation of the Chriſtian church, and the effuſion 
of the Spirit ten days after his aſcenſion as the 
folemn inauguration of it, yet his perſonal mini. 
ſtry was but the introduction to the diſpenſation of 


finiſhed. his work, and aroſe from the dead, and 
aſcended to heaven; and it properly commencel 
on the day of Pentecoſt, when the promiſe d 
the Spirit (John xiv. 16, 26. xvi. 7, 13. AQs 
4, 8.) was accompliſhed. The promife of Chril 
was the foundation of the Old Teſtament-church, 


foundation of the New; as without the ſpirit 
val preſence of Chriſt, which is the light and the 
life of every believer, the church would be like: 
body without a ſpirit, dead; there would be no- 
thing but ſpiritual darkneſs. and death, (John i 
4.) or, at moſt, a lifeleſs formality. . _. 

The Chriſtian church was not to be confined 
to one nation or people, like the Jewiſh churciWour 
but to be Catholic, or univerfal ; to comprehend 
both Jews and Gentiles, though to begin at Je 
rnſalem, as the goſpel was to be firſt offered qt 
the Jews, Acts xi. 46. The Old Teſtamen 
church could not be extended over all the earti 
but was circumſcribed, from its very nature, Move, 
one country, as there was but one temple anEnd- | 
altar where all the ſacrifices were to be offeredMicwi 


E 


and all the males were to preſent themſelves three 
times every year, which could not be done from 
every corner of the earth. As ſoon as Chriſtians 
began to multiply by the converſion of Jews and 
Gentiles,” diverſity of opinions began to take 
place. The different opinions and parties among 
Pagans and Mahometans, whether they were for 
liberty or fatal neceſlity, were little or no more 
to be deplored than their whole ſchemes. The 
former idolatries of the Jews were truly deplora- 
ble, and their latter diviſions were alſo deplorable; 
but as each party had very abſurd tenets, it is a 
queſtion whether their diviſions or their errors 
ere moſt deplorable. But as all theſe had a 
ore dark, br leſs perfect light to walk by, and 
not being ſo ſtrictly bound by the law of love to 
maintain peace and unity, it was leſs to be won- 
dered at : but the diſtraction of Chriſtians into 
ird uch a diverſity of opinions and parties is deplo- 
able beyond expreſſion, and that there are ſo 
ew that ſtrive to make peace, and heal breaches, 

Matth. v. 9. Eph. iv. 34,6. One amiable man 
vndeed ſays, He would willingly give every drop, 
ff his blood to cement the breaches of Prote- 
ants : and another undertook the toil and la- 
dour to travel through the different Proteſtant 
Whurches, at home and abroad, in order to heal 
eir diviſions, and make peace among them. 
But, alas! the mark of Chriſt's diſciples (John 
in 35.) ſeems to be loſt among all parties; they 
ave broken the yoke, and burſt the bonds of 
ove, and peace, and unity. That good man, 
md excellent hiſtorian, Rollin, was moved at 
wing the taſk he had to perform, in writing 


ered 


* 


up by a flood of perſecution, or internal diſtracſ 


. Chriſt ; but they differ about the way and man 


«\ 
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he hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors, and though 
he was much to be pitied in having to repreſen 
human nature in a light that was a diſgrace 9 
her, as the horrid cruelties and treacheries con 
mitted by the moſt intimate friends and neareſ 
relations on one another ſhewed. But how much 
more pitiable and deplorable is the melanchoh 
taſk of relating the errors, diviſions, and anime. 
ſities among them that profeſs to be the diſciple 
of the humble, meek, and lowly Jeſus, who wa 
love itſelf ! 22 
As the malice and envy of Satan could na 
ſuffer him to ſee man at firſt enjoy happineſs in 
the favour of God in paradiſe, ſo it could ng 
ſuffer him to ſee the ſecond Adam or his follow. 
ers enjoy peace and unity, and made him hav 
recourſe to both craft and force, Having failet 
in his attempt againſt Chriſt by art, he had re. 
courſe to cruelty and perſecution ; both whick 
he alſo practiſed againſt the church by his wie 
ked agents, in order to devour and ſwallow i 


tions of error, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs. Hereſie 
began early in the church. Satan transforming 
himſelf into an angel of light, and his meſſen- 
gers falſe apoſtles, counterteiting the apoſtles 0 
Chriſt, ſowed tares early among. the wheat, 
However, it muſt be obſerved, that all Chriſts 
ans agree, that they obtain falvation only Hunte 


ner of it, and in their notions about his perſo 
and prieſtly office, &c.; and in their modes aN 
worſhip and church- government, and articles d 
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faith; ſome join their own merits with Chriſt's, 
but own they are accepted only by him. 

As ſoon as proſyletes were made to Chriſtiani- 
y, from both Jews and Gentiles, a difference 
aroſe between them about the ceremonial law 
f Moſes. The Jewiſh converts were for re- 
aining circumciſion and the Moſaic rites, as ne- 
eſſary to juſtification and ſalvation, Acts xv. 1, 
al. v. 3-3 and imagined that the goſpel was 


derfect or compleat it, and not to aboliſſi it; as 
was of divine inſtitution, they did not think it 
as to ceaſe, or be diſannulled. But this was 
ot all ; had they only obſerved it themſelves, 
ad not been for impoſing it vn the Gentile con- 
erts, it had been well; but, contrary to the doc- 
ine of the apoſtles, they wanted to impoſe this 
oke on the Gentile converts; which they were 
nwilling to receive, contrary to the liberty of 
e golpe!. The Epiſtles to the Romans and 
alatians are examples of this, eſpecially the lat- 
r; in which the apoſtle argues with the Chriſ- 
an Jews that had embraced the goſpel ; in the 
rrmer, he argues chiefly with the infidel Jews 
at had rejected it. The Judaizing teachers 
id the e even to condemn the great 
Woltle for negleQing, and being againſt theſe 


anted to hold faſt their Chriſtian liberty, not 
ſubmit to them. And though the apoſtles, 
ho hadthe gifts of inſpiration, prophecy, tongues, 
aling, and other (miracles, were to teach and 
vern the church, they could not prevent er- 
r and diviſion. As the Jews had formerly 


hnly to be fuperadded to it, as its complement to 
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remonies; and teaching the Gentiles, who - 
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the prerogative of being the church and peop 
of God, Rom. iii. 1. and ix. 4, 5. the. apoſtk 
| exhorted the Gentiles to ſome degrees of con. 

deſcenſion to them, as they were made partaken 
of their privileges; but he chiefly preſſed to v 
nity and mutual forbearance in things not eflen, 
tial. That the Jews ſhould not preſs the Gen 
tiles to obſerve their ceremonies, though the 
chooſed to do it themſelves; and that the Gen 
tiles ſhould not ſeparate from the Jews, thoug 
they obſerved: ceremonies: which they did nd 
obſerve nor. approve ; and not make a ſchiſa 
or rent in the communion of the church, fa 
circumſtantial differences, as meats and day: 
but let every one do what ſeemed good to hin 
in theſe matters, and not condemn thoſe th 
differed from him, much . leſs ſeparate frog 
them. (Rom. xiv.) Theſe differences were 
rallel to thoſe among Proteſtants, as we will ie 
in our progreſs; but the Jewiſh and Gentile ca 
verts ſeparated irom each other after the apd 
tles deceaſe. 3 
Chriſtians at firſt were looked upon by ti 
world as a particular ſect of the Jews; and wem 
enerally called the ſe&t of the Nazaritg 
rom Jeſus of Nazareth; but afterwards then in. 
Jewiſh converts that obſerved the law of Mot 
were ſo called. Together with the other ord 
"nances of the law, they obſerved the Jewiſh Saceiy 
bath as well as the Chriſtian ; though ſome al 
ſerved the Jewiſh Sabbath only, as it only 
commanded in ſcripture; and ſome ſeQs alt 
wards obſerved no Sabbath at all. Diverſity 
opinions, hereſies, and ſectaries, were perla 
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vil, ] 
ateri; 
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ore numerous in the primitive times than -af- 
erwards ; ſome of theſe were rather deliriums 
}f enthuſiaſts than herefies ; which it would be 
diculous to refute, as they refute themſelves. 

zome thought, that none were meet for heaven 
ut fuch as lived in celibacy, and had a commu- 
ity of goods; and that Chriſtian liberty conſiſt- 
d in having all things. common; accordingly ſome 
as conſiſted only of ſingle perſons, who would 
dmit none that were married, as being there- 
y rendered incapable of the kingdom of hea- 
en. Some condemned the eating of fleſh, 

ilk, eggs, &c. ; ſome prayed none, others had 
o ordinances but prayer. Some worſhipped Sa- 
mn, that he might do them no hurt; ſome held 
hat matter was made by Satan, and therefore 
ould kill themſelves, to be rid of the fleſh, the 
zuſe of all evil, or at leaſt uſe ſeverities on 
eir bodies; and that the world was made a- 
ainſt the will, or without. the knowledge of 
od : ſome condemned labour and lociety, and 
jought they could not be Chriſtians if they 
d not live in ſolitude. The Abelites married 
om Platonic love as it is called, for mere ſpe- 
lation: Conſenſus fine concubitu ſecit matrimoni- 
inter illos : Some uſed both circumciſion and 
aptiſm, and circumciſed both males and fe- 
- orifWales ; ſome ſaid Chriſt was the ſerpent that 
ceived Eve; ſome. impoſtors ſaid they were 
ne od the Father; others, that they were Meſſiah; 
bers, that they were the Holy Ghoſt. The 
anters of late ſaid there was neither God nor 
vil, heaven nor hell; others ſaid there was no 


aerial world ; ſome of theſe aroſe ſuddenly, 
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and ſoon diſappeared ; ſome mixed Paganiſm WW" 
and others Judaiſm, with Chriſtianity ; and o. {Wal 
thers both, as the Romaniſts. There was ſcarce WA 
any Pagan notion ſo abſurd but it was retained thir 
by Chriſtians bred up with ir before their con. Chi 
verſion. (See Roſs* Hiſtory of all Religions, {WÞ*t: 
Hereſies, and SeQaries, ſince the Creation.) cele 
Paſſing over a great many hereſies, or wild and ar 
abſurd notions, that are too ridiculous to need rint 
refutation, as the foregoing, and others ſimilar in a 
to them; as it does not conſiſt with our plan com 
to take notice of them all, we ſhall conſider on. Wb! 
ly the chief of them that have been revived in er 
in latter times, under various denominations of t 
and modifications; and have infeſted the church but 
under the diſguiſe of new ſhapes, or a new dreſs ther 
We intended alſo to have conſidered the error; Prin 
and parties ſeparately, but find it will be more Mderr 
commodious to conſider both as we go along, 
We ſhall reduce the principal hereſies in dos che 
trine, worſhip, and church-government, ſchiſm Soci 
and libertiniſm, into claſſes, as much as may be eent 

expedient or convenient. Nen 
A part of the Jewiſh converts, that adhered 
to the rites of the ceremonial law, became Ebio- 
nites. Ebion, ſo called from his affected pover: 
ty, it being a Hebrew word, ſignifying poot, 
rejected all the New Teſtament” but Matthews 
oſpel, becauſe it was written in Hebrew; be ere! 
alſo denied the divinity of Chriſt; aſſerted that 
he was a mere man, deſcended from Joſeph and 
Mary by ordinary generation; that Chriſt wah" 
the Spirit that deſcended on Jeſus at his bapMW"il 
tiſm, and abode with him. Cerinthus held alſo tbefH˖,Ej 
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ame notion concerning Chriſt's divinity ; he is 


0 alſo ſaid to be the father of the Chiliaſts, or 
* Millenaries; but he and his aſſociates did not 
ei chink the millennium, or reign of 1000 years of 
on. Nchriſt and the martyrs, who were to riſe ſo long 
ns before the reſt, was to be on earth, but in ſome 


celeſtial region, where ſome heretics thought 
ind Paradiſe was. In oppoſition to Ebion and Ce- 
rinthus John is ſaid to have written his goſpel ; 
i]; Win almoſt every page of which, ſays a celebrated 


on. Chriſt's divinity. Various were the errors con- 
| in cerning the perion, natures, offices, and merits 
om of the Mediator, broached by various heretics, 
<> Mbut that concerning his divinity is the chief of 
of, chem; we ſhall therefore conſider it firſt, and the 
on principal abettors of it, both in ancient and mo- 
ore dern times. After Ebion, the names of Arius 
ng of Alexandria in the caſt, in the beginning of 
loc the fourth century, and of Sozzo, or Fauitus 
na Socinus in Italy, in the weſt, in the ſixtcenth = 
deeentury, are the moſt famous; and thoſe that 
| imbibe their notions have the honour to be cal- 
led by their names, Arians, and Socinians ; but 
hey differ from one another, and each party alſo 
diſagree among themſelves. Arius aſſerted, that 
the divine nature of Chriſt was not eternal, but 
was created by the Father before the world was 
created, and that then only he became a Father. 
He involved himſelf in an inconſiſtency, deny- 
ing him to be really God, and making a crea. 
ture God. Having got the Emperor and the 
civil power on his fide, he raiſed a hot perſecu- 
non againſt the Trinitarians, the chief of whom 
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commentator, he ſcatters ſome evidences of 


„ | 
was Athanaſius; it was the firſt formal perſecy: 
tion of Chriſtians - againſt one another. Thi 
hereſy and perſecution is ſaid to have done more 
hurt to the church than the ten perſecutions 
by the Pagans. Their contention and diviſion 
made them a reproach to the world. 
Arrius was condemned for hereſy by the fir} 
general council, which was held at Nice, in By: 
thinia, for that purpoſe in 325, conſiſting of 31 
biſhops; at which Conſtantine the Great, the 
firſt Roman Emperor that embraced Chriſtiani- 


. : Soc 

ty, was preſent, and with whom the empire or 1 
civil government became Chriſtian, The Ar. con 
ans differed widely among themſelves ; ſome o fert 
them, called ſemi-arians, that is, half-arians, held mar 
that the divine nature of Chriſt was homoiuſics, Ned. 
or of a like eſſence to the Father's, but not ho- am 
mouſios, of the ſame eſſence. S ſom 
Socinus went far beyond Arius, he held, that rev. 
Chriſt was only a mere man; he allowed his pro-WM the 
phetic, and his example, but denied his prieſti to f 
office; and held, that redemption, atonement, Wknc 
and ſacrifice, &c. were only metaphorical exprel-W gin: 
ſions; and that he died only as a martyr, to cath « 
firm his doctrine; but he made him a God Vun 
office, and allowed divine worſhip to him, tho yn; 
a creature; thus he admitted his inſtruction, ex eſſe 
ample, and government; he alſo denied t fce 
divinity. and perſonality of the Holy Spirit; tion 
and his followers held him either to be a creo ch: 
ted ſpirit, or a divine virtue, power, or info re 
ende of God the Father. Socinus had mai cipl 
other peculiar notions, about the conſtitution of t 
the Chriſtian church, the ſacraments, &c. au no: 
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denied the reſurrection of the body, and rejec- 
ted infant-baptiſm, &c. contrary to expreſs ſerip- 
ture teſtimony; but his followers differ among 
themſelves, and many of them admit infant-bap- 
tiſm, &c. z this ſect were called Unitarians, as 
they allowed but of one perſon in the divine eſ- 
ſence. The particular places of ſcripture con- 
cerning Chriſt's divinity could with leſs difficul- 
iy be [trained or reduced to the Arian hypothe- 
ne Wi ſis, but could not poſſibly be reduced to the 
n Socinian, without open violence. it 
at The Socinians allow of. revelation, but are 
ri conſidered as a kind of inconſiſtent Deiſts, aſ- 
ſerting the perfection of human nature, and that 
ld man errs only by example, and therefore need- 
10, Wed only a right example to follow; and the ex- 
bo- WW ample of Chriſt is propoſed as a pattern even by 
ſome Deiſts who deny his prophetic officc and 
nat WY revelation. Socinus was hard put to it to explain 
pro. the beginning of John's goſpel, but happened 
ee fall on a curious hypotheſis for it, and ac- 
eng knowledged he had happened on more than or- 
dinary ſubtilty, which himſelf wondered at.“ In 
the beginning,“ he held to be that of the Bap- 
tilt's miniſtry, “the Word was with God,“ in 
unity of affection, will, and purpoſe, but not of 
eſſence; and he allowed Chriſt to be God by of- 
fice. All things in the goſpel- ſtate, or new crea- 


; be tion, viz. the introduction and eſtabliſhment of 
cre Chriſtianity, were by him made to be; and 
ni Crellius Schiltingius, and all the troop of his diſ- 
nau ciples, follow his example herein; and yet many 
MN 1 of theſe enter into, and continue in the commu- 


mon of churches, of what are called the Atha- 
H 2 
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naſian; and, in modern times, in the reformel 
church; the Calviniſtic principles; as all the creed 
and confeſſions of all churches are of theſe prin, 
ciples, and all ſyſtems of Divinity, except a fey 
that are Armenian; for though the Sociniam 
publiſhed one in Tranſilvania in the 16th centy. 
ry, yet ſince they declare againſt ſyſtems, and 
yet at admiſhon they profeſs to be of the faith of 
theſe churches. And in communions that uſe 
no ſuch formularies, they profeſs to believe the 
ſcripture doctrines; and ſome of them ſeem to 
be men of parts and learning. Now, tho? ſome 
men of genius, or that would be thought to ex. 
cel others, thro” ſingularity, a deſire of novelty, 
and curioſity, will rather carve out a new path 
for themſelves, though a wrong one, than go in 
the right way with others; yet when we ſe 
conſiderable men differ from us, we ſhould ſul 
pect we may be wrong, and examine what are 
the grounds of our belief; and not take thing 
for granted, nor through pride or fingularty 
think or with ſuch a way right, or that we may 
ſee it fo, for that is endeavouring to continue 
wrong, if we are ſo. We ſhould like beſt what 
right, and not take up a prejudice at one thing, 
and an attachment to another, from fancy. Fall 
principles are dangerous, as well as bad pradi 
ces. We ſhall therefore examine this point wit 
the utmoſt candour and impartiality. 
It is better to be right, though alone, than 
wrong, with the multitude. - Dr Owen calls tht 
article the hinge on which the faith and ſalvatici 
of the church depends; and if it be rejectec 
not another article can remain uncorrupted ; i 
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that the believing of it muſt cither be a funda- 
mental miſtake, or the rejecting of it a funda- 
mental error, influencing the whole of the Chri- 
ſtian faith and the doctrine of the goſpel. We 
ſhall therefore conſider the matter candidly and 


ns | ' 
in. Wl liberally, taking an extenſive view of it from rea- 
n4 Won and ſcripture, and weigh the objections in 


their full force. | 

ue The objections to this article, and the method 
the Wof arguing againſt it, is this: 'That reaſon mult 
ode the rule for underſtanding and mterpreting 
,meMWſcripture, as it is the rule in judging what is 
ex Mcripture, viz. the evidences of revelation ; and 
ly, Wt any ſcripture ſeems contrary to our reaſon, it 
dan muſt be underſtood in another ſenſe. And it is 
o in contrary to reaſon, that three can be one, and 
one three, and that a ſon can be equal in every 


ſul. MWreſpeRt to a father; he muſt at leaſt be poſterior 
are o kim; as he is produced by him, and derived 
ing rom him. Theſe, I think, are the arguments. 
arityMWond objections, fairly ſfated and repreſented in 
mi heir full force. The queſtion about the merit 
inue of his ſacrifice and atonement, from the virtue 


pf his divinity, will occur afterwards. Ihe dif- 


ning erence between the oppoſite parties ariſes partly 
Falle rom an imperfect and miſtaken view of the doc- 
radi-{Wirine from reaſon and ſcripture, and partly from 
with Wgnorance of the extent of our capacities. It 


as obſerved on the. Deiſtical and Atheiſtical 
ontroverſies, how little adequate our capacitics 
Ire to underſtand the works of God, and much 
vation cls ſe to comprehend what God is himfeif, and 
be manner of his exiſtence. A part cannot con- 
un the whole. An ancient philoſopher being 
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aſked what God was, deſired a day to confidg 
it, and when that was done, he aſked two more, 
and ſo on, ſaying, the more he ſtudied the more 
difficult it was to him. The way we attain to 
any knowledge of other ſpirits, is by refleCting 
on our own, and on what paſſes in our minds, 
and from a ſuppoſed analogy we form fome con. 
ception of others. Metaphyſicians cannot com 
pare minds or ſpirits as phyſicians or anatomiſt 
do bodies. Every power, capacity, or faculty, 
we diſcover in our minds, we conſider as analo. 
gous to ſome attribute in the divine nature; and 
by adding infinity to theſe, we form our ide 
of God. We have ſome degree of power, wib 
dom, goodneſs, &c. and we conſider the Deity 
as being infinite in theſe ; that is, we exclude 
the idea of imperfection from him, and ſpeak ne. 
gatively concerning him; we ſay rather what be 
is not, than what he is. We exiſt in time and 
place, and by adding infinity to theſe, we fa 
God is eternal and immenſe, or omnipreſent, 
and therefore omniſcient. We have ſome ide 
of an eternity to come, that is, a potential eter 
nity, as we are capable of it, and ſo have a vi 
tual eternity; but we can form no idea of an e. 
ternity paſt, or an actual eternity; for we mult 
conceive of paſt duration as once preſent, and u 
{ome certain diſtance from us, and what 184 
any certain diſtance from us cannot be eternity 
In like manner, we have no idea of a trinity i 
unity, or of unity exiſting in trinity, as we hart 
nothing analogous to it in our ſpirits. We ha 
indeed a trinity, conſiſting of the material bod), 
the ſenſitive, or animal ſoul, and the rational ol 
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exiſting in the unity of our perſons, but theſe are 


et 

re, Nof diverſe natures. In the ſun, which is the 
re Whbrighteſt image of God among all his works, 
to chere is alſo a trinity, which is more analogous 
ns io that in the divine nature; in it there is fire, 


ds, chat active principle of a ſubtile nature, which 
on the philoſophers thought pervaded all nature. 
m. it has the neareſt reſemblance, or greateſt ana- 
logy to the nature of a ſpirit; and the Jews held 
it at leaſt the reſidence of God, as Dr Boerhaave 
in his chymiſtry obſerves : and God is ſaid in 


and Wſcripture to be a conſuming fire to the wicked. 
dee (Indeed, all the regions of the heavens, aerial, 
wil ethereal, and empyrean, are of a ſubtile nature; 
city ehe firſt called Shamaim in the Hebrew, as con- 


fiſting of eſh, fire; and maim, waters; as the re- 
gion of the meteors, clouds, lightning, &c. ; the 
econd is the region of celeſtial bodies, the ſtarry 


and frame, &c.; and the third, called empyrean, as 
 fay{Wenoting its quality, is the habitation of the bleſſ- 
ſent, ed.) In the fun is alſo light, whielt is fo analo- 
ideaFeous, or ſimilar to fire, that it is diſputed by phi- 


dlophers whether they are not the ſame differ. 
ntly exhibited ;- and the ſecond Perſon in the 
rinity is. ealled Light. In the ſun is alſo air, or 
vind, which is conſiſtent with fire and light, and 
rithout the conjunction of which they could not 
ubſiſt or exiſt ; and the very name of the third 
Perſon in the original, and alſo in the Roman 
anguage, ſignifies air. But there can be no a» 
equate repreſentation of the Deity found among 
Ill his works, it is impoſſible that ſuch a thing 
ould be, finite and infinite cannot be ſimilar. 
dome phyſiologiſts obſerve, that there is a ter- 
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narian conſiſtency. in every thing in nature; ani 
Sir Humphry Mackworth, on the Trinity, ob 
ſerves, that this is the perfection of unity, tri 
unity; and that though God be ſ@lus as to the 
nature of his exiſtence, yet he is not ſolitarius a 
to the manner of it. 

The trinity of the philoſophers and poets wa 
much more ancient than Plato, and communi. 
cated by tradition from the ancient patriarchy 
and derived firſt from revelation. Hence Virgl 
ſays, Deus in impari numero gaudet en 
See Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, Gale, More, 
&c. But the ſcripture ſenſe of this doQrine i 
totally miſtaken and miſrepreſented by both A 
thanaſians and Arians, or Trinitarians and Anti 
trinitarians, for they take the doctrine by halves 
and this partial imperfe& view leads them to al 
ſurdities in ideas and expreſſions: and the An 
ans expreſs the very ſenſe of the other's wor 
5 ſeem to take their ideas from them, and n 

rom ſcripture; and there ſore it is abſurd in theu 
to blame the Arians for hereſy, when they lei 
them to that hereſy by their own expreſſion 
They affirm that the Son is equal to.the-Father; 
now, that a ſon can be equal to a father in eve 
reſpect, is ſo palpable an abſurdity, that all ma 
of reaſon and common ſenſe muſt diſcern it. The 
unity, eternity, ſelf-exiſtence, and neceſſary ex 
iſtence, independeney,, ſelf-ſufficiency, immenſ 
ty, omnipotency, infinite wiſdom, goodnels, an 
other perfections of God, as well as his being 
were manifeſted by the works of creation. H 
holineſs, juſtice, patience, and ſovereignty, wer 
in ſome degree, manifeſted in providence ; b 
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he moſt amiable perfections or properties of the 
jivine nature, as well as the Trinity, were only 
anifeſted by the goſpel, as redeeming love, 
nardoning mercy and grace. What the internal, 
ternal, real manner of ſubſiſtence, or relation of 
he Perſons (the word perſon being uſed for 
rant of a better) in the divine eſſence is to each 
ther we know not, it is not diſcovered, and 
xerhaps could not be conceived by creatures; 
hut the manner of ſubſiſtence, or rather the re- 
tions mentioned in ſcripture, are entirely eco» 
zomical, as is evident from the whole ſcope of 
je ſcripture, and they refer only to the ſcheme 
f redemption ; and it is by a partial view in ta- 
ing relatives for abſolutes, and, on the contra» 
y, ſeparating things connected that ſhould not 
xe ſeparated, and taking a part for the whole, 
hat the miſtake aroſe on both ſides. The titles 
ather, Son, Spirit, are aſſumed to repreſent the 
iſtin& agencies, or the different parts they act 
n the goſpel-ſcheme, each having a part aſcri- 
ed to them; and the term perſon, ſubſiſtence, 
r hypoſtaſis, is uſed to convey a diſtin& idea. 
he Father is ſaid to plan, appoint, or. ordain, 
e Son to purchaſe, and the Holy Ghoſt to ap- 
ly this redemption ; and no other titles or terms 
Would have ſo properly expreſſed their fitneſs to 
rform each their part of that work in a mu- 
al relation, and in conjunction. Jehovah ex- 
eſſes the felf-exiſtence, or neceſſary exiſtence ; 
hejeh, or I am, the immutability, Jah the ex- 
llency, El the might, Eloah the venerableneſs, 
lohim denotes the mutual relation to man, and 
ndeſcenſion to him, and the homage due from 
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him; Adoni denotes the ſovereignty, Lord de 
notes government, God denotes bounty; bu 
the title Father implies the neareſt relation an 
warmeſt affection, and alſo compaſſion to chil 
dren in diſtreſs and miſery, and denotes auth 
rity over a ſon. The title Son implies willig 
obedience to the authority of a father, from lo 
and not from conſtraint; and alſo fraternal afeg 
tion to children of the ſame father, ſo as to de 
fend or deliver them from evil ; and Spirit is th 
qufckening principle that gives life, and revim 
any thing. Man's ſtate of miſery is repreſente 
by death being ſpiritually fo. Spirit is alſo the 
proper denomination of the divine nature ore 
ſence; but he is called the Holy Spirit, partie 
_ larly wich regard to his ſanctifying and quicker 
ing work, as man's miſery is called ſpiritul 
death, he gives life. 1 5 

We find eternal Spirit, but not eternal Fathe 
or eternal Son in ſcripture, as it is the abſolut 
title of God, or of the divine nature. But 
the purpoſe. of redemption, in the plan of th 
divine government, was before the producti 
of any creature, or the world's creation, ther 
fore theſe relations took place before it, and ii 
ply a ſubordination, or inequality; ſo that in tli 
relative economical ſtate, there are ſuperior a 
inferior, though really it be not ſo. And thi 
double relation is evident from ſcripture ; | 
when the ſcriptures ſpeaks abſolutely of any. 
theſe hypoſtaſes in the divine aſenſe, it afcridt 
the names, attributes, works, and worſhip, 
the ſupreme Deity to them, in the abſolute ns. 
higheſt ſenſe, Iſaiah ix. 6. Jer. xxiti, 6. Pagh 4 c 
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xxxiii. 18, Rom. ix. 5. Tit. ii. 13. John i. 1. 
John v. 20. Jude ver. 25. Mal. iii. 1. Acts 


jr x. 28, Micah v. 2. John xxi. 17. Heb. xiii. 8. 
Ul. REV. i. 8. Matth. xxviii. 20. Rom. ix. LL John 
no Wi. 1 3- Heb. i. 11, 12.—John i. 3. Col. i. 16. 


eb. iii. 3, 4. John v. 28, 29. Rom. xiv. 10. 
lark ii. 5. v. 41. Heb. i. 3.— John v. 22. xiv. 1. 
eb. i. 6. Matth. iv, 10. xxvili. 19. Pſal. ii. 12. 
\&s vii. 59. Phil. 11. 6. John x. 30.— Acts v. 4. 
Cor. iii. 16. Acts xxviii. 25, 26. 2 Sam. xxiii. 
„3. Num. xii. 6. 2 Pet. i. 21.— leb. ix. 14. 
Cor. ii. 10, 12. vi. 9, 10, 11, Pſal. cxxxix. 7,— 
al. xxxiii. 6. civ. 30. Luke i. 35. 2 Pet. i. 21. 
ohn xvi. 13. Rom. xv. 3. Matth. xii. 28. Rom. 
ü. 11. 2 Pet. i. 21. Matth. xxvili. 19. 2 Cor. 
ii. 14. —1 Johnii. 23. Rom. viii. 9. John xiv. 17. 
But again, when it ſpeaks in the relative and 
onomical ſenſe, it ſpeaks of inequality, or ſu- 
riority and inferiority, ſubjection and obedi- 
ce; and this with regard to the Son did not 
ommence with his incarnation, or aſſumption 
the human nature, as a late ingenious author 
ppoſes, but the title of Son is previous to that, 
d to the creation of the world, as the purpoſe 
plan of redemption was, (John i. 18.); what- 
er was before time, muſt be conſidered as e- 
mal. Each of them are repreſented as actin 

different part, that requires ſubordination ; 
d thereby they are draws. 3 economical- 
unequal, though originally really ſo; and 
i attending to this diſtinction alone that ſolves 
difficulty, and reconciles ſcripture expref- 

te Mus. J | | | 
PA corruption in the doctrine of the Trinity 
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duces a corruptien in the faith, worſhip, 
—— of the goſpel ; for the object o Uh 
is changed, either the . Anti-trinitarian, 
Tritheiſtical ſcheme: It is difficult to avoid ex 
tremes ; flying one, we run to another 3 all ex 
tremes are equally dangerous. 
| Jehovah is the incommunicable name of God 
never given to any creature; and the name 
hovah in the Old Teſtament is rendered Jeſu 
and Chriſt in the New, in ſeveral places; ai 
Numb. xxi. 6. compared with 4 Cor. x. | 
Pſal. cvi. 14. Iſaiah vi. compared with John xi 
41. The name Jehovah expreſſes the ſelf.exi 
ence, and neceſſary exiſtence of God, and hi 
eternity, both actual and potential; and ther 
fore is incommunicable to any creature, as Eh 
jeh and Jah alſo are. The Jews held the nant 
Jehovah in ſuch veneration that they woul 
mention it only once a. year on the great d 
of atonement, their moſt ſolemn occaſion. Th 
names El, Eloah, Elohim, Adoni, are given 
angels and men, to. denote the excellency of ca 
tain offices they are clothed with as God's vic 
gerents, and therefore they poſſeſs his comm 
nicable names and authority. It is a mas 
with the beſt Hebreans, that a true Hebre 
cannot be an Arian, or erroneous in the doQri 
of the Trinity. And not only the ſcripture dc 
trines, but alſo the natural theology, and the n 
thology of the Pagans, as well as the Jewiſh hi 
= gs emblems, &c. cannot be underſta 
without the knowledge; of the Hebrew. The! 
gans applied the Hebrew terms their ov 
T4 purpoſes, and derighd their notions-1 om then 
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ws from Alah, Shemim, Cherubim, Hets, Hat- 
ab, &c. It will readily be objected, that a late 
enious writer, Dr T. who is reckoned a diſ- 
zuiſed Socinian, and is even openly ſo in ſome 
hings, muſt be a good Hebrean, as he has pub- 
iſhed a large elaborate work on it; but he ne- 
er entered into the ſpirit of the Hebrew, nor 
liſcovered-what the genius of it is, nor even the 
ho wers of the characters; but tranſlated the work 
pf another, with the variation and addition of 
me litile circumſtances; his arrangement is al- 
ſo borrowed. + 

2dly, It is impoſſible for a Maſoretic to be a 
Hebrean, his erroneous plan puts an effectual 
dar in his way to the diſcovery of either the. 
rue meaning of words, or the true genius of 
be language. (Hutchinſon, Maſclef, and thoſe of 
their 1 deviate alſo to the other extreme.) 
Dr T. thinks he has ſettled the true meaning of 
atonement from the Hebrew original, and by the 
help of his publication on it; but he only ſhews 
his entire ignorance of the eaſtern phraſeology, 
and emblematical hieroglyphical manner of in- 
ſtruQtion, and of expreſling themſelves, and the 
cripture and levitical doctrine of atonement ; 
and is ſo inconſiſtent with himſelf in that book, 
as to be Socinian, Arian, Arminian, and Calvi- 
niſt, by turns. He alſo totally miſunderſtands - 
Paul's plan, in the Epiſtles to the Romans, &c. 
though he thinks he only has hit it. Paul's 
natural parts and abilities were ſuperior to his; 
he was taught philoſophy and poetry, in a celę- 
brated ſchool at Tarſus, before he ſtudied divi- 
nity at Jeruſalem, under the famous Gamaliel * 


* 
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bis Epiſtle. to Philemon, &c. ſhew his natur 
genius ſuperior to moſt men; beſides his ſuper. 
natural endowments df inſpiration and mira. 
cles, &c. The doctor's key, and grand key u 
the Epiſtles, is only a lock, and a grand lock to 
ſuch as will uſe them. In thort, the doctor un. 
derſtood not the goſpel-ſcheme, though he wa allo. 
an amiable good man, and an excellent muſic hi. 
an, Who underſtood ſounds well, and write, irt 
well on muſic, and alſo performed well. The 
doctor, and others of his way of thinking, think 
they have found out how the Father, Son, and 


Spirit, are one; being united in affectiom and me- 
deſign, as good men are, John xvii. 21, 2 
The doctor is right, ſo far as he goes here, but on|! 


from other parts of ſcripture he will find mote 
than this. He thinks alſo he has found out 
how Chriſt bore our fins, from the application 
or accommodation of Ifaiah liii. in Matth. vii. 
17. which ſpeaks only of ſickneſſes, and not d 
fins; and by bearing them, the removing of them, 
by healing the patient. The Hebrew verb un 
- Ifaiah, is indeed applicable to both, but the doe. 
tor ſhews only his ignorance of it; had. he at 
tended to the ſcape· goat, and the rabbins account 
of the end of it, it would have taught him the 
twofold and. ſecondary meaning ; like that ol 
the Pſalmiſt in Accs ii. 24.; literally there were 
no pains in the grave, but the Hebrew word fig: 
nifies both pains and cords. See the learned pious 
nd judicious. Dr Erſkine's diſſertations on the 
2 covenant, in which he obſerves, that Dt 
T. 's metaphors are very great, and his privileg 
very mall. It was el, that the Arial 
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taking the relative and economical titles and 
elations ſeparately from the real ones, and for 


per. 

ira. chem, as if nothing more than theſe were con- 
y to Mitained in ſcripture ; and the Athanaſians con- 
« to pounding them, and taking the one for the o- 


ther promiſcuouſly, bred the miſtake. Arius 
allowed of Chriſt's prieſtly-oftice and atonement, 
which Socinus and Dr T. deny, ſaying that the 
virtues of the life -of Chriſt are the blood of 


ites 

The WChriſt, The particular texts for this purpoſe 
unk Ware wreſted from their obvious ſenſe, by making 
and chem figurative, and to ſpeak what they never 


meant, or elſe they cry out interpolations. 1 


2 call not reſt the argument againſt interpolations 
but only on the care of providence for the ſcrip- 
1ore tures and the church, as ſome do, who think 


that providence would ſooner ſuffer the frame 
ff nature to be maimed by the devil and his a- 
gents than the ſcriptures, and that it were bet- 
ter they were deſtroyed than corrupted ; better 
no rule, than a falſe one to deeeive; and indeed 


» in che worldly powers all conſpired utterly to de- 
doc: ſtroy the book of God, as well as his church. 
e a. And tho? the external viſible church may have 
ount many corrupt members, in doctrine, faith, wor- 
the hip, &c. yet the members of the inviſible 


church, being taught by the Spirit, are led in- 


were to all truth. But I ſhall uſe a moral argument; 
| ig: though the fathers, and other human writings, 
ous that were uſed chiefly, when firſt publiſhed, and 
the n that part of the church where they reſided, 


might ſuffer by tranſcribers, either through de- 

ſign or otherwiſe, yet it was morally impoſſible 

the ſcriptures could be corrupted this way, as 
9 I 2 


et cette T Ä; at ll ei ma 
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in the prim ve churches they were read ever) 
day; and whilſt there were few human eccleſ. 
aſtic writers, they were ſo much peruſed, thy 
many were able to repeat the Pſalms and Pro 
verbs, &c. in the Old Teſtament, and all th: 
New. What the whole church uſed every day 
and peruſed ſo much, if any interpolations hai 
happened, the alarm would have been univerſ] 
and an outcry would have immediately ber 
made every where, It would have been as im. 
poſſible for copiators then to have corrupted the 
ſcript tes by frauds, either pious or maliciou, 
as it would now be to corrupt our catechiſmg, 
liturgies, creeds, confeſſions, &c. And at th 
- reformation, when tranſlations were made into the 
the modern languages, they had MSS. of the x 
early ages; and any various readings found by ligt 
the doctors Kenicott and Mill could not hat but 
been in copies that were of public uſe in the 
church, but by thoſe that were tranſcribed by elt; 
ſome private hands for private uſe ; nor are any *'!! 
of theſe of importance, or in things eſſential: Pre 
and the Jews took ſuch care of the Old Teſta Cut 
ment, that they can tell how often every word, the 
if not every letter, occurs in it. are 
Beſides vindicating the ſcriptures againſt the 7 
charge of interpolations, &c. corruptions, we mul (cri 
alſo have rules of interpretation fixed, in order tak 
to ſettle and decide controverſies by them. The + 
following are unqueſtionable : ive 
, The letter and - 5" "ay of the text dee 

and analogy of the lan 
| > The e of the the tert, or ſcope of the ral 
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place; that is, the connection of what goes be- 
fore and follows after. 

3dly, The analogy of doarine, i in ſcripture 
called the analogy of faith; for every author 
muſt have his meaning opened with a key from 
himſelf. The Stoics and Pythagoreans ſpoke 
both of the immortality of the ſoul, as well as o- 
ther philoſophers, but then they muſt be under- 
ſtood in their own ſenſe. 

4tbly, The literal ſenſe muſt never 'be departs 
ed from without neceſſity. 

5tbly, All ſcripture is either literal or figura- 
tive ; the literal muſt be taken or underſtood juſt 
as it is expreſſed ; it admits of no explication; 
the Author of the ſcripture knew how to adapt 
it to the capacity of them for whom it was de- 
ſigned; it may be difcourſed from, or applied, 
but it is abſurd to ſpeak of explaining it. 

6thly,” Figurative fcripture cannot be uſed to 
eſtabliſh any point of faith, or confirm any do6- 
trine, as it is not to be underſtood as it ig ex- 
preſſed; the meaning or ſenſe is firſt to be found 
out and ſettled, before it can be applied, and 
therefore it ſerves only for inſtruction. Iheſe 
are univerſal and une ceptionable rules. 

7thly, The general rule to know figurative 


ſcripture is, that it would imply an abſurdity, if 


taken literally, as Ezek. xix. Matth. viii. 22. 
Thoſe that would inake any ſcripture ſigura- 
tive, or allegorize every ſcripture, make it in- 
deed a noſe of wax, and twiſt it into any form 
or ſnape. Thus the church of Rome finds ſeve- 
ral ſenſes in every ſcripture, as the grammatical, 
liſtorical, allegorical, anagogical, tropological, 
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&c. ; thus Jeruſalem ſignifies the viſion of peace, 
the metropolis of judea, the church-militant, 
the church-triumphant, an upright ſoul, &c.; 

and if the literal-ſenfe be againſt them, it is not 
to be underſtood in that ſenſe, but they are ſure 
to find ſome other ſenſe for them. Thus he. 
reties would allegorize and evaporate the ſym. 
bolic emblematic goſpel,” or types and figures of 
the Old Teſtament, and alſo the literal goſpel of 
the New 'Teſtament, and make the, inſpired wri. 
ters ſpeak figurative, bombaſt, hyperbolic, un- 
meaning expreſhons, rather than plain ſenſe, 
only to amuſe and delude the reader and belic. 
ver. See Dr Watts's Redeemer and Sanctiſier. 

And reaſon is as much perverted and miſapplied 
in falſe argumentation; by theſe ſubtile ſophiſters, 
às &ripture is; to ſupport their fond imaginations, 


. and the opinions they have eſpouſed; and they 


who unjuſtly blame others for corrupting the 
ſcriptures, by making uſterpolations in the text, 
which is a moral impoſhbility, wreſt and pervert 
their plain and obvious meaning, by making in. 
terpolations in the ſenſe, or curtailing it, contra- 
ry to the rules of interpretation. That 1 John 
v. 7. is not an interpolation, as is alledged is 
| ſhewn by Stackhouſe, in the firſt volume of his 

Body of Divinity; but none will alledge that 


the form of baptiſm and the doxology are ſuch, 


Matth. xxviii. 19. 1 Cor. xiii. 14. Theſe texts 
plainly intimate, that there are three 9 
or a threefold manner of ſubſiſtence in the divine 
eſſence, a triune, or trinity in unity, which we 
ſhall call three. diſtin& Perſons, (for want of a 
better word) all divine. But tho? all the pars 


4, 
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cular texts were taken away, yet the ſubſtance 
f the doctrine remains. There are diſtinct per- 
nal acts aſcribed to each of them, John xiv. 
6. xvi. 7. And therefore the Holy Spirit of 
od cannot be only a power, virtue, quality, 


ne. r influence, though it is ſometimes fo to be un- 
m. Werltood in ſcripture, by a metonymy of the 
of Wt, or effect for the agent or efficient; yet there 
of Wire many places where it can neither be under- 
ti. Nood of God the Father, nor his operation, or 
m. Nfcacy, nor a virtue perſonified, like charity in 


Cor. xiii. as John xv. 26. Rom. viii. 27. Mat. 
ll, 31. Ht. 16. Eph. ii. 18. Gal. iv. 5.; and he 
s expreſsly called God in Acts v. 4. and is 


ied Mherefore a divine Perſon as the Son is, Heb. iii. 
rs, . Rom. ix. 5. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1 John v. 20. 
ns, W The external operations in creation, provi- 


ence, and government, are common indeed to 
he whole Trinity, as they poffeſs the ſame infi- 
te power, wiſdom, will, &c. perſections, which 
re common to all the Perſons ; fo that what the 


in» Mather wills and works, the Son, &c. does alſo, 
ra» ohn v. 17. xix. 23, That they are all divine 
zhn Wd diſtinct Perſons is evident from the fore- 
d is Nied texts; for it would be abſurd, on the Sa- 
his Nellian ſcheme, of holding them to be only three 
hat Nronomical titles of the fame Perſon, to admi- 
ch, ter baptiſm not in the name of three Perſons, 
xts Nut in the name of three economical titles of the 

ſes, Wine Perſon. There would be no benefit deri- 
ine d from three titles, but from the three Perſons 


e derived the benefits flowing from the love of 
e Father, the merits and interceſſion of the 
on, and the ſanctification and conſolation of the 


\ 


e 
Spirit. It would be abſurd to adminiſter bapriſy 
in the name of a creature as well as of a virtyg 
or title; and therefore ſome ancient heretics thy 


denied Chriſt's divinity did not baptize in h KH 
name whom the church baptized again. (SM... 
Roſs's hiſtory of all religions,) and in ſo doing... 
ſuch heretics ated conliſtently.. Who wou the 
not think it abſurd to adminiſter baptiſm in iti 
name of the bleſſed Virgin, or of the angel Gore 
briel, or in the name of a divine quality, if n d 
Son were only a creature, and the Spirit only Mei. 
divine virtue, influence, or quality? As the dir, 
penfing of baptiſm in the name of the Trinity ¶Mpeto 
profeſſing love, obedience, worſhip, hope, truſ dein 
dependence, &c. in each of the Perſons, lor 
the expecting of the fore. mentioned benefits, 
ſo in like manner in the benediction pronounce ind 
in the name» of each, there are ſpecial diſtin bur, 
bleſſings prayed for from each Perſon in thellih;,ir 
different relations. Arius, who allowed the Mevi! 
ther only to poſſeſs ſupreme Deity, uſed the d auſe 
ology in this form, Glory be to the Father bifcher 
the Son in the Holy. Ghoſt ; different from i w 
Chriſtian church, who uſe4 it in this form, Glo y th 
be to the Father, and the Son, and the Heut 
Ghoſt: - > Irece 
That the ſecond Perſon, called the Son, allWent 
med the whole human nature into union vin 
his divine Perſon, ſo as to be both God aﬀithc 
man; and that he did not only aſſume a hunaiſhe o 
body, to which the divine nature was inſtead ol Bu 
a ſoul, is evident from ſcripture, Iſaiah ix. Muriſ 
1 Tim. iii. 16. John i. 14. Heb. ii. 14, 16. MafWalf c 
L 23. Matth. xxvi. 38. John xi. 33. Luke x2 
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lag 6. Now the divine nature could not be ſor- 
tue row ful, nor groan, nor be troubled. 

tha Thus we have eſtabliſhed this doctrine on ſo- 
Thi lid foundations, as it was taught by the apoſtles, 
Sethe primitive churches, and all churches that 
ing WM wcre acknowledged as Chriſtian as the denying 
oute divinity of the Mediator was reckoned for- 
ſeiting a title to the name of Chriſtians. The 
Greek, Roman, and reformed churches, all agree 
in the profeſſion of this faith, and only ſome in- 
dividuals, or particular parties, ever denied it. 
bus Chriſt is a fit Mediator, or middle Perſon 
between God and man, to treat with them both, 
being himſelf both; and thus ſays a grave divine, 
lore of the love of God, and of the condeſcen- 
hon of Chriſt, a greater foundation for our peace, 
and more ground of hope and truſt in a Savt- 
bur, who is able to fave to the uttermoſt, by his 
livine power, from all evils and enemies, as the 
devil, the world, fin, death, and hell; and more 
auſe of gratitude, is diſplayed in the Chriſtian . 


cheme than in the Socinian, : 
n 11 We obſerved, that the Socinians not only de- 
I y the divinity, but the atonement of Chriſt ; 
0 


but this has been eſtabliſhed” according to the 
receding rules of interpretation, and is evi- 
lent from both reaſon and ſcripture. As there 
an be no juſt foundation for remiſſion of ſins, 
Without an adequate ſatisfaction, equivalent to 
te offence. e 
But Dr T. and others have no other idea of 
hriſt's mediation than that of pleading in be- 
Walt of others, as Abraham and Moſes did; and 
hereby prevailed to the deferring, or preventing 
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temporal puniſhments ; and thus every goo 
man pleads in behalf of others. And as Chrif 
did no fin, or never offended, but always plex. 
ſed the Father, he obtains on that account what, 
ever he aſks ; even pardon and favour for th; 
greateſt ſinners. But this would make him on. 
y a Mediator of interceſſion ; like the Papiſtz 
canonized ſaints and angels; and not a Medi 
tor of redemption ; contrary to the exprels tel. 
monies of ſcripture, that plainly declare he rs 
deemed us by his precious blood from the curk 
of the law, and delivered us from the wrath t 
come, and bore our fins on his own body 
the tree, and died for this end. 1 Pet. i. 14 
Gal. iti. 13. Rev. v. 9. 1 Theſ, i. 10. 1 Pet. i 
24. 1 Cor, xv. 3. Iſaiah liii. 5, 6. Dan. ix. 26 
. Cob he Ls: -- 
It is blaſphemous to ſuppoſe that God woull 
not execute the puniſhment he denounced 
ainſt fin, viz. the ſanction of the law; or tha 
he would pardon it without an adequate fatis 
faction to juſtice, and the honour of the lay; 
for thus he would be neither a God of trutl 
nor juſtice. It implies alſo a comparative it 
_ Juſtice or partiality in him. For it is not onl 
inconſiſtent with the juſtice, and righteous gc 
vernment of God, to let crimes paſs without p 
niſhment, as it would encourage wickednels 
but it is ſo alſo to let one paſs, and not another 
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or not all; for if he ſhould thus pardon one cihnget 
minal, and not every one, angels as welt as men 


8 a cMB:ce: 
he would be partial; therefore i is morally 1 li 
poſſible for God, or inconſiſtent with his righMtice 
teous government, not to require ſatisfaction i 
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uſtice and the law, according to the demerit of 
in; either from the ſinner or his ſurety being 
voluntary ſubſtitute. But Dr T. and others, 
ave no notion of transferring of guilt, or rather 
f the puniſhment of that guilt, and of vicarious 
puniſhment by ſubſtitution, and ſay it is con- 
rary to all our ideas of things, that the inno- 
ent ſhould ſuffer for the guilty ; but then it 
ems that theſe men have never lived in the 
dciety of this world; but in a cloiſter, elſe they 
ould have had the idea, and the practice of 
retyſhip for debts, and other obligations. And 
he great apoſtle, when ſpeaking of Chriſt's ſuf- 
ring in our ſtead, and not merely as a martyr 
confirm his doQtrifte, and ſet us an example 
f patience and fidelity, for our good; alludes 
a practice of ſome ſubſtituting their perſons 
r lives in place of others, See inſtances of 
dme pledging their lives for others, collected 
om records of facts in Pool and other com- 
entators, on Rom. v. 7.; it is grace, or fa- 
ur indeed, in any governor, or ſuperior, to ac- 
pt a ſubſtitutional or proxy ſatisfaction for an 
ence z but it is no injuſtice done to the inno- 
nt, to take ſatisfaction of him by ſuffering for 
le guilty, when he voluntarily undertakes it; 
more than to pay a debt as a ſurety when 
luntarily undertaken ; and this ſcheme gives 
eater glory to the grace of God, and love and- 
ndefcenſion of Chriſt ; and more ground for 
ace, and confidence, and gratitude, when the 
mands of the law are fully anſwered, and 
ce fully ſatisfied, as was obſerved before. 
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I Cor. xv. See Dr Clark on the attributes, and 
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See Dr Watts's Redeemer and Sauder; an 
Butler's Analogy. 

And though Chriſt's ſufferings were not eter. 
nal, or infinite in duration, as the unbeliever 
will be, as the object offended is infinite, yet the 
virtue of his divine nature gave infinite meri 
to them, to make them infinite in value, if no 
in degree; and ſufficient to ſatisfy the demand 
of the law, or atone for all ſins. Denying hi 
atonement, is the natural conſequence of deny. 
ing his divinity. 
| Socinus denied not only the divinity and 2 
tonement of Chriſt, but alſo the omniſcience of 
God, and the reſurrection of the body; vhich 
was alſo virtually denying God's omnipotency, 
| contrary to the-exprelſs teſtimony of ſcripture, 

Pſal. cxxxix. cxlvii. 5. Prov. xv. 3. Job xi. mixt 


Dr Watts's Philoſophical Eſſays. 
That the infinite power of God is able to 
frame anew the body diſſolved in duſt, and rebut « 
vive it, and his knowledge can diſtinguiſh th 
particles of one body from another, is evident Herre 
and the forementioned authors obſerve, that tigWiyin 
ſtamina and ſubſtrata, or original principles Mpr th 
every body, cannot mix or be compounded with 
any other; and that they are the ſame in eve ance 
age and ſize, being like tubes, that are only in 
flated or ſwelled in dimenſions by nouriſhmen.c,, 
and growth. The denying of the reſurrediaWy ob 
is an old hereſy, in the apoſtles days, and fata 
futed by him. Some alſo held, that it was'Wnq + 
be underſtood only in the figurative and ſpirituMion o 
_ and not literally alſo. Hymeneus, Panfu! 
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tus, Alexander, and ſome at Corinth, are record- 
ed as denying this fundamental article. 
Te The Gnoſtics, againſt whom John writes his 
erst Epiſtle, the Nicolaitans, and Balaamites, men- 
be Wtioned in the Revelation, &c. we ſhall afterwards 
rt Weonſider with modern heretics of the ſame kind. 
ot WW] here were various other hereſies concerning 
che Trinity, and the Mediator, and other doc- 
bis Mtrines, in carly times, which are long ago extinct, 
m. and therefore need not refutation; and indeed 
they confuted themſelves, being not only theo- 
ogical errors, but ſelf-evident abſurdities, and 
phyſical impoſſibilities; as that of the Patripaſ- 
ans, who aſſerted that the Father ſuffered, as 
hey held but one perſon in the Trinity. Others 
aid, the incarnation of the Mediator was by a 
mixture, or confuſion of both natures into one; 
but then he would be poſſeſſed of neither a di- 
ine nor human nature: theſe were called Mo- 
ophyſites, and Monothelites, aſſerting he had 


d reeWbut one nature and one will; though thoſe that 
1 teeny his divine nature, or his human ſoul, de- 
lent Wcrve the ſame titles. Others aſſerted, that the 
t ths vine was tranſubſtantiated into the human, 


br that the human was tranſubſtantiated into 
he divine; or that he took fleſh from the ſub- 
ance of God, or from heaven, and paſſed only 
rough the Virgin as a conduit. Gelaſius, bi- 
hop of Rome oppoſed, this tranſubſtantiation, 
y obſerving, that the elements were not tran- 
udſtantiated into the body and blood of Chriſt, 
nd that there was no more a tranſubſtantia- 
lon of the one than the other; the doctrine cf 
Rnſubſtantiation was not then known in Rome. 
K 
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Others ſaid, Chriſt had two perſons, one the Son il © 
of God, and the other the Son of Mary, and fu 
that Chriſt deſcended on Jeſus as a dove x at 
baptiſm. Others ſaid, Chriſt was God in wil 
only, and that it was not him that was crucified, far 
but a Jew. Others, that it was the devil that . 
was cruciſied. Others held, that Chriſt's d. lar 
vine nature ſuſfered. Ihe names of theſe are ont 
to be found in Roſs's Hiſtory of all religions, 
and in all church hiſtories. Simon Magus, MW ©? 


Marcion, Cerdon, Eutyches, Priſcilian, Neſtori- fror 
us, Manes, Praxeas, &c. were ſome of the chief 
heretics. Simon-Magus not only ſaid that be en 
was the great Power of God, but that he va!“ 
the Father in Samaria, the Son in Judea, ande 
the Spirit in other nations. Menander ſaid, tha >< 
- Chrilt had only the appearance of humanity, Fat! 
therefore his ſect were called Phantaſtics. $M em 
molatenus, for denying the divinity of Chrib, Letb 
was called Bemiſatanus. Photinus held, tha cent 
Chriſt's divir.ity was only a divine power. Ms. Johr 
cedonius held, that the Holy Ghoſt was onlyſÞ att 
a created Spirit; ſome held, that Chriit' val tbe | 
created by the Father, and the Spirit by Chrilt; chat! 
and that he is only a power or virtue, &c. Apo <0. 
lingrius, who held that the divine nature vs Scrij 
converted into ſleſh, or that it was inſtead of i? (err 
rational foul to the human, was condemned b. deten 
the 2d general council, held at Conſtantinople 48! ures 
Neitorius, who held that Jeſus and Chriſt wer. 4 h 
two perſons, and that the word was in Chrill wpoſt] 
only as the Spirit was in the prophets, walfſſ®"82t 
condemned by the 3d council, held at Epic Oe 


18 4320. Euyches, who held that the $3: th0 
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Chriſt was turned divine, or converted into the 
ſubſtance of the word, was condemned by the 
ath general council, met at Chalcedon 449. 

The Son is lnferier to the Father in the ſame 
ſame reſpe&- that he is a Son and Mediator, 
and poſſeſſed of the human nature, and particu- 


Jarly in his ſtate of humiliation ; he is called his 
only Son, as he is the Son of his nature, or poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame nature; the term only begot- 
ten is figurative, and applied to his reſurrec Fon 
from the dead, Acts xili. 33. Angels and men 
are alſo ſons dy creation, and believers by adop- 
tion, and ſaid to be begotten again by their re- 
novation; called therefore regeneration, or a 
new birth, 1 John v. 18. As the ſecond perſon 
became the Son, ſo he became ſubject to the 
Father, and ſent by him; and in the fame eco— 
nomical relation the third perſon is ſent by tlie 
Father and the Son, or proccedeth from both, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Greek church; 
John ut. 17. xiv. 26. xv. 26. See Stephen's Vi- 
ſitation Ser mon preached at Plymouth beſore 
the biſhop and his clergy, in which he ſhews, 
that all the other ſchemes of the 1 rinity are more 
inconſiſtent than the Athanaſian, &c. Swilt's 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, conſiſtent, in 
a lermon on it; Alſop's Anti- ſozzo, and a ſhort 
defence of the divinity of Chriſt from the ſcrip- 
tures ; and Dr Perſon on the Creed, &c. 
There were other hereſies of leſs note in the 
apoſtles days, and in the primitive ages, which 
might perhaps be more irkſome than uſeful to 
enumerate; however, during that age and the 
wo following, the church was much in the fur- 
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nace of perſecution, which no doubt kept it more 
pure and free of corruptions of all kinds than 
afterwards, when it was ſupported and enriched 
by the civil power. ; 

The three firſt centuries only can belong to 
the primitive church ; wherein the native purity, 
and primitive ſimplicity of genuine Chriltianity 
in a great meaſure remained, eſpecially in wor. 
ſhip. And during. that time, even in the ſecond 
century, corruption began in chureh govern. 
ment ; the fiery trial, or furnace of perſecution 
could not purge out ambition and pride; even 
while ſuffering -perfecution from external ene. 
mies, they uſurped over one another, and had 
ſtrife and contention among them. Prelacy be. 
gan in the fecond century, in the manner ve 
will fee afterwFrds, when treating of reforms, 
tion times, which at length grew up to the mon- 
ſtrous exorbitant heigat of Popery. | 

Before we proceed to conſider the corrup- 
tions of Popery, we ſhall take a curſory view df 
the preceding periods, in order to take notice df 
the riſe of ſome of theſe corruptions that were 
afterwards eſtabliſhed and canonized by the 
church of Rome; and we ſhall alſo take notice 
of ſome hereſies that were not admitted by the 
church of Rome, fome of which were adopted 
by ſome who pretend to be Proteſtants, or mei 
bers of the reformed church. 


Having 8 taken notice of the principal 
errors of the firſt. century, we proceed to tit 


2d century. Marcien forbade marriage, and th 
uſe of wine to his followers ; for which they u 
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ſed water in the ſacrament, hence called Aqua- 
rü; he uſed great moftifications, but yet had 
many followers. Hermogenes held, that Chriſt's 
body is in the fun ſince his reſurrection. Ta— 
tian held, that both fouls and bodies die and riſe. 
again; ſome held, that the ſoul ſleeps till the 
relurrection, or is not conſcious of its exiſtence; 
both theſe heretic's notions will be refuted aſter⸗ 
wards. Pr:xeas held, that God is the Father 
in heaven, the Son on earth, and the Spirit in 
believers, this was refuted before. Montanus 
was a perfect viſionary and enthuſiaſt, pretend- 
ing to revelations, and that the ſpirit of inſpira- 
tion was ſtill in the church, like the Quakers, 
He had many wild notions from the Pagan my- 
mology, and the cabbala or myſtic-theology of 
the Je: 8 a heated imagination, the vanity of 
being ſingular, and ti: e head of a party, and. 
getting a name, bred heretics.. A hot difference 
role between the eaſtern and weſtern church 
bout the celebration of Eaſter, the firſt were 
or the paſſover day, and the ſecond, for the 
paboath after it. Barchochab perſuaded th e Jews 
ft Paleſtine that he was the Meſſiah; but he 
urned out to be: Barchozbah the ſon 'of a lie, 
ind not Barchochab the ſon of a ſtar; he cal- 
ed himſelf fo, alluding to Num. xxiv. 17. 
Century. Clerical celibacy was propoſed and 
enerated, or to have temale companions for 
latonic love. Excorciſms were uſed before bap- 
lm, to free the ſubjeQs of it from the power of 
nl ſpirits; and the ſupper was given to infants, 
rivate confeſſion was added to the public: Four 
egrees of penance were uſed in church-difci- 
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pline ; 1/, To abide without the church doc 
out of hearing for a time. 2dly. Lo be allowed 
to hear the word. 3dly, To be admitted tg 
prayer. .4/hly, Lo the ſacrament and full com, 


- munion. Manes, a Perſian magian, before he 
turned Chriſtian, held, that there are two origi. 


nal principles; the firſt, pure light, or God; the 
ſecond, dark matter with a ſoul, the cauſe of al 
evil. He held, that there are two ſpirits from 
God inferior to Chriſt, one in the ſun and ano. 
ther in the moon, and 'the Holy Spirit's manſion 
was in the air. The æons, pure ſpirits, together 
with God, made the kingdom of light; there 
was a difference between it and that of darkneſ, 
and thence a mixture, from which aroſe the yi. 
ſible world. He ſaid, he was inſpired, and an 
apoſtle of Chriſt, and had been in heaven. He 
rejected the Old Teſtament : he allowed that 


God ſent his Son to redeem man, as he wa 


perfectly miſerable, his body being of the mix: 
ture. Sabellius held, that the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, are not three Perſons, but three titles of 
the ſame Perſon. The Novatians held, that 
there was no. repentance or remiſhon for {ins 
after baptiſm, that is, of ſuch as were baptizec 
when adults, and for ever excluded ſuch from 
the church. Hermetic and Monkiſh orders too! 


place. Cyprian, biſhop ef Carthage, wrote the 


biſhop of Rome, None of our biſhops calls him 
ſelf a biſhop of biſhops. There was no prelac 


then at Carthage. 
4th Century. New orders, as ſub-deacons 


acolythes, excorciſts, door - keepers, &c. took 


place; as the Roman Emperor, Wonſtagtine the 
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WH Great, and with him the civil powers, became 
| WH Chriſtian, the church government was modelled 
» WY according to that of the empire. Hence, patri- 
. Wh archs, metropolitans, exarchs, primates, archbi- 
e WI ſhops, archprieſts, archdeacons, &c. and many 
„Pagan ceremonies introduced in worſhip. (See 
e Middleton's Agreement of Popery and Pagan- 
im.) Baptiſm was adminiſtered only at Eaſter 
mW and Whitſuntide ; and afterwards ſome baptized 
o. WM the dead, or others were baptized for them. The 
on WI word maſs was introduced, and holy days added. 
et Pictures of the ſaints, &c. were uſed in churches 
ee for ornament, and as memorials, and afterwards 
„images were introduced, as they laſted better. 
vi. Arius aroſe in this century, as was before ob- 
u ſerved ; and Appolinarius, who held but one 
He nature in Chriſt, that the fleſh was turned di- 
ha vine; hence the monophyſites and monothelites. 
wall Macedonius held the Holy Spirit was a creature. 
a: The Meſſalians rejected poſitive inſtitutions, as 
lacraments, faſts, &c. yea, and all external or- 
dinances, and betook themſelves to deſarts for 
prayer alone. Heretics firſt put to death. The 
Donatiſts, like the Papiſts, held, that their church 
was the only pure ſpotleſs one; and that it was 
no church that was not in communion with them, 
and thus confined the church to Africa; this 
Wichiſm laſted 100 years. Lucifer, biſhop in 
dardinia, was a furious bigot ; his diſciples were 
alled Luciferians after him. John Chriſoſtom 
vas baniſhed for his piety, and oppoling vice. 
External pomp increaſed, and internal purity de- 
eeaſed. Images, relics, and veneration to the 
Wcmory of ſaints took place, Several Emperors 
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aſter Conſtantine were Pagan; and Julian wa 
an apoſtate from Chriſtianity, who tried to build 
Jeruſalem for the Jews, (though himſelf turnet 
Pagan) but was ſtopped by fire from heaven. 

- 5th Century. The empire was divided into 
two. The Goths, Vandals, Franks, Swevi, He. 
ruli, Burgundians, Lombards, Anglo- Saxons 
&c. over-run the weſtern empire; hence the te. 
cay of religion and piety ; the degeneracy and 
ambition of the clergy increaſed. The bithopy 
under Conſtantine had got civil titles, which 
thoſe of Rome and England yet retain. _ Four 
patriarchs took place, viz. of- Rome, Conſtanti 
nople, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. * Cloiſters for 
men and women took place; and now they be. 
camea ſeminary to prepare church-men, and their 
head was called Abbot, or father, whom they 
obeyed as their ſuperior, and vowed not to re- 
turn to the world. Private confeſſion was en- 
couraged. Pomp and ceremonics increaſed. Leo, 
Bithop of Rome, turned public confeſſion of great 
fins to private conſciſion to a Prieſt. I he worſhip 

of the Virgin, and adoration of other ſaints, chiefly 
martyrs, pilgrimages, croſſes, relics, images, ve 
much in vogue. Tapers were uſed in churches 
the day time, and incenſe burnt from pompous 
dedications, and ornaments, were uſed. Apocry: 
phal books were joined to the canon: the doc: 
trine of abſolution took place: the deftrine of 
the neceſſity of the ſacraments, and particularly 
of baptiſin, gave riſe to Limbus Infantum. Pela- 
gius, a Briton, aſſerted free-will, denied original 
ſin, inherent and imputed ; ſo that there is no 
need of grace for converſion, as man poſſeſſed 
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of free- will can convert himſelf ; and yet he 
held baptiſm abſolutely neceſſary, and ſent un- 
baptized children I know not where, ſo incon- 
ſiſtent was he. The Semipelagians aſcribed con- 
erſion partly to free-will, and partly to grace. 
eſtorius held, that the Virgin was Theotokos, 
he mother of God, that is, of Chriſt's divine 
ature. The third general council, held at Ephe- 
us 431, condemned this hereſy of the 'Theo- 
piylites. Eutyches held, that there is but one 
ature in Chriſt, that is, a blended mix'd one. 
The fourth council at Chalcedon, 451, condemn- 
d this hereſy of the Monophyſites. | 
6th Century. The biſhops of Rome pretend. 
d openly to an inconteſtible, even a divine right, 
s ſucceſſor of Peter, to Popiſh univerſal ſupre- 
acy. The order of BenediQtine monks, Pope 
regory's canon of the miſſal, the feaſt of the 
onception and purification of the Virgin, the 
eaſt of the Baptiſt and Hoſanna, took place. 
7th Century. In the beginning of this centu- 
the biſhops of Rome, by means of the ufurp- 
, parricide, and tyrant Phocas, whom he helped 
o obtain the empire, got the ſole title of Pope, 
r univerſal Biſhop, and aflumed a ſupreme au- 
bority over the church, as Peter's ſucceſſor, 
nd Chriſt's vicegerent and vicar on earth. This 
ave occaſion to the total and final diviſion of 
he eaſtern and weſtern, or Greek and Latin 
hurches, as the Greek church would never ad- 
nit the ſuperiority and authority of the biſhop 
| Rome, or be ſubject to him; and this after- 
ards was a mean of the ruin of the Greek em- 
Ire, as the weſtern one would not aid it againſt 


to enumerate, The monks, who greatly iner 
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the irruptions of the Turks, unleſs it would ſu, 
mit to the Pope's authority, and the articles 9 
the church of Rome. The hereſies mentione( 
after the diſcuſſion of the Anti. trinitarian, & 
have either been already refuted, or are evide 
abſurdities, or will occur to be refuted agu 
with Popery, which adopted and eſtabliſhed then 
with the addition of more. We ſhall go on 
take notice of ſome more of theſe, in order y 
ſee in what periods ſome other errors aroſe thy 
were afterwards conſecrated by Popery. Th 
feaſt of the Virgin's birth was fixed to Septen 
ber 8th. The elevation of the croſs took pla 
631, pretended to have been found by Helen 
the mother of Conſtantine the Great. And b 
fore that time, viz. in 610, Pope Boniface IVih 
conſecrated November iſt to the memory of al 
ſaints. Rites increaſed more than I can detain 


ſed in the welt; contributed much to the corru 
tion of the faith: they were the firſt that intre 

- duced purgatory, and pretended viſions and re 
velations for it. Eutychianiſm, &c. prevailed i 
this century; and Monotheliſm, one will, ant 
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the doctrine of the Monophyſytes. The fixtl 
general council at Conſtantinople condemned i 
_ , 8th Century. The Popes aroſe to a high de 
gree of power; they got temporal poſlcfſions 
vied with kings, and looſed ſubjects from thel 
allegeance. Private maſſes began to be uſe 
There was a war of the Iconoclaſts with tli 
Iconolators. The council of Conſtance col 
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emned the latter in 754 ; ; and ſaid Chriſt left 
o other image of himſelf in the church but the 
acrainent ; others ſaid, that it was not the 
mage but the real body of Chriſt. Images gave 
iſe to this notion, and pictures were the foun- 
ation of images, and image-worſhip thus a- 
ole. - 

915 Century. Paſchas Radbert, a monk of 
orbia, laid the firſt foundation of tranſubſtan- 
ation. Bertram, or Ratram, oppoſed it. The 
reek church condemned the Latin one about 
he deſcent of the Spirit from the Son, as im- 
hing a Hyiopatria, and there was a total ſepa- 
ation. 'They differed alſo in other articles, as, 
ah, The faſt of the Sabbath uſed at Rome. 
diy, The duration of the faſt in Lent. athly, 
he ſhaving the beards of the Latin prieſts. 
bly, The law of celibacy. 67%, The unction 
f chriſm in the forehead in baptiſm. 572hly, 
he admiſſion of deacons to the Epiſcopacy. 
by, The uſe of common water inſtead of 
briſm. 9/7, The conſecrated lamb at the feaſt 
| Falter. 10%, The pre-eminence of the 
urch of Rome. The trials of thoſe whoſe 
imes could not be found, by hot iron and cold 
iter, &c. Cruelties were uſed. | 
toth Century. The conſent and confirmation 
[the Emperor was yet held neceſſary to the 
ection of Popes. © Groſs corruptions took place 
Nong the clergy and in cloiſters. Canonizing 
f faints began; the Popes claimed it as their 
Wcoulive privilege. - They were continually ad- 
ing to the number 90 the ſaints, and the wor. 
ip paid them. Man's own merits were chiefly 
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' conſidered as the cauſe of juſtification. Anthry, 
pomorphiſm, that is, repreſenting God in a hy, 
man ſhape, which began in the 4th century, wy 
openly profeſſed by ſome now. This groſs cor. 
p real idea aroſe from images and the want d 
true philoſophy. Thus the Sabean Pagans though 
their religious worſhip would be vam if they dd 
not ſee the object of it; they would rather wor. 
ſhip ſtocks and ſtones than an inviſible Deity 
but the Magians had a contrary opinion, tha 
God could not be ſeen with bodily eyes; man 
retained this opinion, and all had it at firſt, The 
deepeſt ignorance and groſſeſt corruption in 
morals took place in this century, therefore cl. 
led the obſcure and wretched: century of iron an 
lead: there was no diſcipline ; all light was un 
der a buſhel, and all decency trodden under font 
in this deplorable century. Feaſts, pilgrimage, 
images, relicks, were the chief foundation of thei 
religion. The baptizing of bells was inſtitute 
by Pope John XIII. | 

11th Century. The notions of viſiting the 
holy places in Paleſtine, as Chriſt's ſepulchr, 
&c. aroſe, and therefore, to take it from the 
Saracens, they took the crols with them; hene 
theſe adventures were called Cruſades. Tit 
Popes openly proclatned war, and preſcribi 
laws to the Emperors. "I here were great col 
tentions at the electing of Popes between then 
and the Antipopes, that is, Antagoniſts, and 
there were three Popes at a time. Gregon 
VIlth made laws concerning clerical celibaq 
The new dignity of Cardinals was introduce; 
it was given to their principal prieſts and de 
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cons, and now decreed, that Popes be elected 


* by them, and that their council conſiſt of them. 
1 The higheſt dignity was thus conferred on them 
or. ext to the pope, ſo they became ſuperior to 


biſhops and archbiſhops. The popes claimed 
the right of inveſtiture, that is, of conferring 
uu benefices and church - lands, (which belonged 
to the Emperor, as he originally gave it,) and 
ty engaged alledgeance. 'The feaſt of all ſouls was 
thy inſtituted, and the Sabbath of the Virgin. The 
cuſtom of repeating a certain number of prayers, 


chaplet, which was uſed from the fifth century 
iich fanatic monks, became now general. It 
ma vas introduced by Peter the Hermit, who was 
the beginning of the holy wars. Taking money 


fo for penance was now introduced. The Grega- 
woes ran miſſal was now extended to Spain: the 
king of it kept longer free of the pope's influ- 


ence than the king of France., Alexander II. 
and Gregory VII. ordered divine ſervice in all 
hurches to be performed in no other languages 
but the Greek or Latin : thus the Sclavonic 
as baniſhed from all places where it was uſed. 
ranſubſtantiation, broached in the ninth cen- 
ury, got now many adherents, and alſo purga- 
ory. Roſcelin in France held, that the Trinity 
re as three ſouls, or three angels, with one 


5 | 
* ill and power. He was condemned by the 
uu ouncil of Soiſons. Others ran to the oppoſite 
_ treme of Sabellianiſm, which is more conſiſt. 
bac nt than Socinianiſm. The diflention between 


he Greek and Latin churches ſtill increaſed. 
Lhe firſt condemned in the latter four points, it, 
17 
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= -uſing unleavened bread in the ſacramen, 
ly, Saturday's faſt in Lent. 3d!y, Uſing blood 

> things ſtrangled. 4thly, Singing halleluja 
in Lent. | The patriarch of Conſtantinople and 
the pope excommunicated one another, aud 
hence all hope of union was gone. Pope 8. 
veſter II. made a law, that none ſhould impriſo 
a biſhop under pain of being torn by wild beaſt, 
All eccleſiaſtics were condemned, as keeping 
wenches, that had wives; and inyeſtiture by 
laics was counted ſimony. The pope depoſed 
the Emperor of Germany; he aſſumed the lol 
right of calling councils, creating new laws, in 
veſting princes and the clergy : that no work ü 
canonical that bears not his authority; that none 
can change or diſannul his ſentence but himſcl, 
nor be his judge; that all princes ſhould kiſs hi 
feet; that the Roman church never did err, and 
never can err; that the pope becomes __ b 
the merits of Peter, being his ſucceſſor, and 
Chriſt's vicar: that whoever differs from the 
Roman church is not a Catholic. Celibacy us 
Mill more and more urged: Many eccleſiaſtis 
of Milan, rather than ſeparate from their wirs, 
ſeparated from the communion of the church d 
Rome, and formed ſeparate aſſemblies in a plac 
called Paterin; hence the origin of the Pater 
and Vaudois, well known in the following cel 
tury. Reformation began in this. 

121% Century. An order of monks aroſe i 
Paleſtine that called themſelves Carmelit 
from mount Carmel, in 1170. 

Zigabenus publiſhed an excellent lick again 
hexely, called the Panoply of Orthodoxy. 
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nt, {philoſophy prevailed, that enlivened the wit, but 
ol, aid not ſtrengthen the judgment; logical ſubtil-- 
jah iſtics, ſcholaſtic theology, and philoſophy found- 
and ed on Ariſtotle's philoſophy, barbarous expreſ- 


ſions, bombaſt myſtic theology, &c. abſurdities- 
ook place; the number of the ſacraments. in- 


on Wicreaſed ; many ſeparated from the communion 
alls, of Rome, for groſs errors, and formed parties. 
ing he Vadois were the moſt famous, from Peter. 
by valdo of Lyons, who in 1140 tranſlated the ſcrip- 
oſel ure, and taught purer doctrine. . See their con- 
lol eiion of faith. I heſe of Piedmont were prior: 


o the 12th century. Ihe Albigenſes, from Al- 
di, a town in Guienne, were now charged as he- 
eties, for teaching purer doctrine than the church 
pf Rome. They were called alſo Bruſians, from 


s buW'cter and Henry Bruys their teachers. Peter 
aulas condemned to be burnt, and alſo many of 
i beir people; but being numerous, they were 
_ an(Wormidable in ſeveral countries. A ſchiſm with 


he antipopes was ſupported by the Emperor 


un years. Te | 5 
ala Cruſades againſt the infidels being over, the- 
vive Wouncil of Lateran, held by Pope Alexander III. 
ch oWppointed others againſt the heretics; indulgen- 


es were promiſed to all that would engage in 

his war, and excommunication was denounced 
all that ſuffered heretics on their eſtates, or kept 
ny ſociety with them. 5 

13th Century. The King of France differed 
ith the Pope, he looſed the ſubjects from their 
legiance to the King, and laid the kingdom 
nder an interdict, and all divine worſhip was 

rohibited. i 
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' Vifiting the holy ſepulchre procured remif. 
fion of all fins. | 2915. 
The Dominican and Franciſcan orders wert 
founded. in this century, ſo called from their 
founders; the firſt alſo erected the dreadful tri. 
© bunal of the inquiſition, which was approved by 
Pope Innocent, in the 4th council of Lateru 
1215, in which tranſubſtantiation was confirm. 
ed. This doQrine gave riſe to the elevation and 
adoration of the conſecrated hoſt, and the care 
of preſerving it after the celebration of the 
maſs ; and they began to deprive the laity of the 
cup. Pope Urban IV. inſtituted the feaſt d 
the body of Chriſt, pretending revelations for 
it. Ihe idolatrous worſhip of the Mother, and 
the roſary of the Virgin and her pſalter, were 
current. The orders of Mendicants and Augu- 
ſtines aroſe in this century; about the end d 
this century Boniface VIII. celebrated the firlt 
Jubilee of the Chriſtian church; an invention to 
fill his treaſures by the ſale of indulgencies. Joa. 
chim, an abbot of Calabria, faid the Pope wat 
Antichriſt, which was a crime his holineſs could 
not pardon. There was a. violent perfecution 
of the Vadois and Albigenſes. A ſe& calzd 
Apoſtolics aroſe, and condemned the pride, opu- 
tence, tyranny, &c. of the Pope and the cler- 
gy; propoſing to reſtore the primitive ſimplicity, 
temperance, &c. in food, dreſs, houſes, &c. d 
- Chriſt and his apoſtles; they held; that truc 
Chriſtianity conſiſted in having no proper pol 
ſeſſions but in a community of goods; they ap- 
plied to the Pope and the church of Rome, tif 
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titles of Antichriſt, and the Great Whore of Ba- 


9 bylon. They were ſcattered by perſecution. 

14% Century, Pope Boniface VIII. appear- 
4 ed the one day in prieſt's robes, and the other in 
ir. tate robes, and ſaid, ecce duo gladii hic, Here are 


two ſwords, having a drawn ſword by him; the. 
5 pompous proceſſions were. in ſcarlet ; he de- 
dared every human creature ſhould be ſubject 
to the Pope; that it was neceflary to ſalvation to 
be ſo. Benedict. II. and Clement V. reverſed. 


idle acts of Boniface, againſt Philip King of 
* France, who was excommunicated by Boniface. 


e {cre was a ſchiſm of 50 years continuance be- 
tween the parties of Italy and France, about e- 
mu lecting Popes of their reſpective countries. The 
Quietiſts aroſe, who ſaid, that by having their 
eu. eyes fixed on their navel, while they brought 
* their ſouls to a ſtate of repoſe, that they ſaw. 
co che uncreated divine light. of God with their- 
r | 

Jos Wickliff aroſe in England; : whoſe doctrines. 
le theſe of the Vadois and Albigenſes, ſpread- 
over ſeveral countries; he firſt tranſlated the Bi- 


2 ble into Engliſh ;. he held, that Rome. was Anti- 
. 1M ciriſt ; he oppoſed the idolatrous worſhip of ſaints, 
and images, indulgencies, clerical celibacy, au- 


cular confeſſion, tranſubſtantiation, &c.; his 
followers are ſaid to be called Lollards, from a. 
German of that name, or rather from a-word- 
that ſignifies - chanters, or pſalm-fingers. 'The. 
jubilee, that was celebrated at firſt but once in. 
à century, was now ordered to be once in filty; 
Jears. open ; 
157) Century. A general deſire of reformas» 
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tion was expreſſed by the cry both of the people 
and the fathers, in all the councils held in this 
century; the Roman writers cannot deny, that 
the neceſſity of it was acknowledged, both in 
the head and the members, in faith and man. 
ners; ſee the acts of the council of Conſtance; 
but the Pope hindered it, leſt his avarice ſhould 
ſuffer by it. John Huſs aroſe about 100 years 
after Wickliff, and about 100 before Luther, 
and alſo oppoſed the. Roman corruptions his 
doctrines ſpread through Bohemia, &c. and had 
many abettors, as Jerom of Prague, &c, and 
though they had promiſed he ſhould have a ſaſe 
Journey to the council of Conſtance, yet the 
Faith was violated; and he was burnt. Like the 
Vadois and Wick liflites, they were for the ſa. 
crament in both kinds. The cup was indulged 
to the Bohemians for peace, they were therefore 
called Calixtines. Pope Martine V. promiſed 
to call a council for reformation. In 1453, the 
Greek empire, and Conſtantinople the royal ci- 
ty, was conquered by the Turks. Jerom of 
Ferrara, called Rome Babylon; all was ſold at it; 
indulgences, abfolutions, altars, temples, ſacra- 
ments, &c.,; the difſenters, like thoſe in France 
aſter the reformation, took arms. | 

16th Century. Pope Leo X. ſold indulgen- 
ces from the pains of Purgatory, and for all ſins 
palt, preſent, and future ; things were more ſcan- 
dalous than ever before. All the acts of the 
council of Piſa in 1511, which forbad obedience 
to Pope Julius Il. were condemned. 

Martin Luther, doctor of divinity, who had 
during a ſickneſs an old prieſt with him, wiv 


| L "$27 1 
jnſtructed him in the doctrine of the New Teſta- 
ment, oppoſed Tetzel, the Pope's Legate, in ſel- 
ling indulgences, and began the reformation 
1 15% W | 


We come now to conſider the moſt remark- 
able event, next to the Nl art) of the gol- 
pel, and the planting of the Chriſtian church, 
via. the reformation and renovation'of it; where- 
by the morning light ſprung from a long and 
darkſome night, which was like a reſurrection 
from the dead. . M1 

We have given ſome ſketches of the riſe, pro- 
greſs, and increaſe of corruption in every age, 
which gave occaſion to a reformation, and ren- 
dered it neceſſary. The enemy began to ſow the 
ares of hereſy, ſchiſm, libertiniſm, &c. corruptions, 
ven in the Apoſtolic age. The 2d and 3d cen- 
uries gave birth to prelacy, though for want of 
he means of growth, and nouriſhment to ſups 
ort it, it remained in its infant ſtate. The three 
rſt ages had more genuine ſimplicity, and na- 
ve purity. The three following were more cor- 
upt in doctrine by error, in worthip by ſuper- 
tion, and in church government by aſpiring 
mbition, affecting pre-eminence and ſuperiori- 
„which increaſed till (paſtorum faſtus peperit 
apam, alias Anti- chriſtum, 2 Theſ. 11. 3, 4.) pride 
roduced the Pope. Corruption may be ſaid 
dw to have got the dominion, and to go on 
ccoriouſly, making eaſy and rapid progreſs. 
barkneſs increaſed, during the three following 
nturies, to a dreadful degree, when the reign 
| groſs. darkneſs took place, which continued 
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ſor three centuries more; - viz. till the 13th cen. 
tury; from which time to the reformation, tho 
gloomy, and almoſt: total darkneſs reigned in the 
weſt, yet ſome beams of light from time to time 
darted amidſt the gloomy darkneſs, which uſher. 
ed in the day of reformation. 11505 
In the Chriſtian church there were now three 
grand diviſions, viz. the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Reformed: - We ſhall firſt. conſider where. 
in they all agree ; ſecondly, wherein they differ; 
thirdly, point out and refute abſurdities. 

Theſe three churches, or three parts of the 
whole | Chriſtian church, agree in the gener 
principles of Chriſtianity, in doctrine, worſhip, 
and morality. The chief difference lies in ad. 
ditions, not known to the apoſtles and the pri- 
mitive church, as will be obferved afterwards; 
for they all agree in the twave articles of the 
creed, called the Apoſtolic e as being the 
ſummary of the apoſtles doc e; though it va 
compiled in the ſecond century. They all agree 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, ſome-few. indi 
duals in each-excepted ;. and; conſequently, they 
agree to the other creeds made in defence of it; 
and therefore; they agree as to the ſupreme ob. 
je& of worſhip, the offices of the Mediator, and 


the ſanQification of the Spirit. They all agree 


to the law. of God, and the duties of piety, ſo- 
briety, and morality; though not in the motives 
means, and ends, for doing them. They all ad 
mit baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper; and the fil 
day. of the week for the Chriſtian Sabbath, 
and the Lord's prayer as the pattern of pra): 
Ex, &c. 5 | 
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In the Greek church, antecedent to the re- 
formation, we fſhall include all but the Roman; 
it was ſo: called, becauſe it ſpoke the Greek lan- 
guage, and the Roman or Latin church, was fo 
called, becauſe it ſpoke the Roman or Latin lan- 
guage; though all the bounds of either did not 
peak theſe languages, but only the more con- 
fiderable parts. Antient Greece conſiſted of 


the Grecian ſtates in the Peloponeſus in Europe, 


and in the Leſſer Aſia, &c.; but after the con- 
queſts of Alexander the Great, the Greek lite- 
rature was introduced into thofe nations that 
belonged to the Greek empire, and were ſub- 


ject to his ſucceſſors ; and antient Greece retain« 


ed its language, when conquered by the Romans, 
and ſubject to them. And therefore in the Ro- 
man church we do not include all that became 
fubje& to the Roman empire, but only what was: 


called the Weftern empire, after the Roman em- 


pire was divided into two. Theſe empires alfa 


ceaſed to have the Greek and Roman languages, 
for their vernacular. languages, after they were 


conquered by other nations, that introduced 


by the mixture of inhabitants, confiſting of their 
old and new maſters. Though the liturgies, or 
religious ſervices of theſe churches, were order- 
ed by the Pope to be retained and performed 
in their old languages. We ought alſo to di- 
tinguiſh between theſe parts in the Greek church 
that were conquered by the Turks, Saracens, 
Moors, Tartars, &c. as Conſtantinople, the very 
ſeat of the eaſtern empire, antient Greece and 
Alia were; and thoſe that enjoy civil an religi - 
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ons kberty, and the means of knowledge, as ſe. 
minaries of learning; the former being depri. 
ed of religious liberty, ſunk into deep ignorance, 
or degenerated into groſs corruption. 
The Greek church agrees in moſt things with 


n\ 0 the Roman or reformed ; wherein it dif. 


fers from the one, it agrees with the other. A 
great many of the corruptions of the church of 
Rome aroſe before the ſchiſm between it and 
the Greek church; many of which aroſe in the 
_ eaſt, and theſe continued in both churchts af 
ter the diviſion; ſo that the Greek church haz 
a great many of the groſs corruptions of the 
Latin church; but Pictet, &c. obſerve, that it is 
not wholly fo. corrupt, in either doctrine, or wor. 
ſhip, or church - government; though it is ſunk 
into deplorable ignorance, and ſuperſtition; it 
agrees with the reformed church, in difowning 
the Pope, purgatory, images, clerical celibacy, 
and in img the ſacrament! in both 
kind. 

The Greekchurchholdstheſ euhiturcothe fuprems 
rule, and the fathers and: councils ſubordinate; 
they  reje& abſolutions, indulgences, the facri- 
fice of the maſs, adoration, and proceſſion of e- 
lements, the Popiſh five ſacraments, &c. ; in all 
which it differs from the Roman church ; but 
it differs from the reformed church, in uſing 
pictures, and though they reje& purgatory, they 
bave fomething reſembling it. Like the Maho- 
metans, they hold, that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeds only from the Father, and not from the 
Son; they eat no blood, and fome Greeks ob- 
ſerve both ane ; they uſe the croſs to drive 
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b. away evil ſpirits, &c, ; they hold that pictures 
v. BY of angels and ſaints may be reverenced, that 
e, hey are interceſſors for us, and have days de- 
dicated to them; that baptiſm is eſſential to ſal- 
th vation; that ſouls go not to heaven till the 
if. reſurrection; they keep feſtivals, as Eaſter, 
A Lent, &c. * 14 6 T4 * 
of But we ſhall proceed to conſider ſome of the 
nd principal differences between the Roman and re- 
he formed churches. So numerous are the corrup- 
af. tions of the Roman church, many of which are 
11s alſo fo ridiculous, that we cannot detain to enu- 
he WM merate them all, as they are almoſt paſt rec- 
ß koning up; we will only point out the principal 
or- WW ones, as it will be ſufficient for ſupporting the 
nk Wl cauſe of the reformed church; if we point out 
it Was many, and as great corruptions as were a ſut- 
ng I ficient cauſe. for ſeparation, ſince there was no 
cy, remaining in the communion oft that church, 
oth Wh without full conformity; as they were abſolutely 
| Winpoſed, and that as fundamental articles of 
faith, or eſſential to worſhip and church-govern- 
ment, and a great many that belong not directly 
to either of theſe. As we intend to give a ge- 
neral and pretty full account of 19 5 corrup- 
lions, and not to omit any of importance, we 
ſhall proceed methodically, by taking them in 
elaſſes. We begin with conſidering their marks 
of a true church. The four following are the 
principal? | | 
it, The church of Rome claims antiquity as 
2 mark of the true church belonging to her, 
Viz. that ſhe is the firſt, or moſt ancient church, 
from whence the goſpel went forth, and by whoſe 


3 did not proceed from Rome, nor was propaga, 
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ambaſſadors, or miſſionaries, all the world wy 
eonverted to Chriſtianity, This is a very conk, 
dent falſehood, for Rome is not the moſt ancien, 
or mother. church. The doctrine of the goſpy 


ted by miſſionaries from it, but from Jeruſalen, 
According to the prophecy, Iſaiah ii. 3. and the 
commiſſion given by Chriſt, Luke xxiv. 47. At 
i. 8.; and much more by Paul than by Peter, 
I Cor. xv. 10. The firſt was the great apoſtl 


olf the Gentiles; and the Romans, being Gentile, WW 1 
had the prior title to his chair, or to claim hin Mon 
theirs, as he wrote them an epiſtle, and was atWiom 
Rome: and Jeruſalem has the prior title to Pe.Wobl 
ter's chair, and to be the primate's ſee, as ſhe waWtor 


the mother-church, if Peter had any prerogative, one 
Wee he has not. Peter never aſſumed any ſv. U 

riority, but Paul aſſumed an authority ore hi 
him, Gal. ii. 11.— The church of Jeruſalem and 
the Greek church in Aſia, Africa, and Europe Abr 
as Antioch, Alexandria, Athens, Conſtantinople, lt ec 
Corinth, Epheſus, &c, have a better claim 9 


antiquity than the Roman or Latin church. ther Ir 
were about ſix or more of the epiſtles write 5rſt 
before that to the Romans; for neither und 
pſalms, prophecies, nor epiſtles, are arranged i ther 
the order in which they were written; but that preſ] 
to the Romans is put firſt, being the longeſt, an hide 
containing the fundamental doctrine of the g * 
ſpel, as it's principal topic, being the proper lea 1 


of it: and the Roman church made a ſchiſm fron 
the Greek church, which never allowed the 


ſhop of Rome's uſurped ſupremacy. 
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Therefore the church of Rome has no right 
to claim the title of Catholic, or Univerſal, which 
is the ſecond prerogative ſhe claims ; for tho? 
ſhe was onee poſſeſſed of the Proteſtant churches, 
and exerciſed her dominion over them before 
the reformation, yet ſhe never had any domi- 
nion or ſuperiority over the Greek church : and 
this leads us to conſider that queſtion which ſhe 
thinks unanſwerable, Where was your church, 
or your religion, before Luther ? 

It is granted, that God always had a church 
on earth, more or leſs vifible, though it was 
ſometimes very ſmall, and at other times very 
obſcure. (A church is a religious ſociety, formed 
for the worſhip | of God, and fellowſhip with 
one another in the exerciſes of teien.) 
In paradiſe it conſiſted only of two perſons, 
which-are the feweſt that can form a ſociety; # - 
In the ark it conſiſted but of eight When 
Abraham was called it had almoſt diſappeared. 
It confiſted afterwards of his family, and in the 
families of the ſucceeding patriarchs. 

In the New Teſtament-times it conſiſtedꝰ at 
irſt of Chriſt's family, viz. the twelve apoſtles, 
and the ſeventy diſciples that were added to 
them; and in after times it was often much op- 
preſſed by perſecution, (and obliged to ſculk and 
hide) or obſcured by corruption down to the 
reformation. But to come to the countries 
where the Proteſtant and-reformed, or, in other 
words, the Chriſtian church is, we anſwer, It 
was there-before Luther. A remnant was pre- 
ſerved ſtil amidſt the corruption, Rom. ix. 27. 
Xl, 5. 1 1 1. 4. though often much oppreſſed, 
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and. ſcattered, and obſcured. It ſhone forth, 
however, in the Vadois, or Waldenſes, Albigenſes 
Wickliffites, Lollards, Huſſites, Culdees, &c. dc 
and it is yet in France as it was before the reſo. 
mation; for there are many Chriſtian ſocietig 
or Proteſtants there, tho* much concealed, till q 
late, as not above ſix might be together at d. 
vine ſervice. | 

But the true anſwer is this; The church of chi 
Rome has all the eſſentials and ſcripture-inſtituw Mano 
tions which Proteſtants admit only, but ſhe add 
others to them. She owns the true Mediator, 
and facraments, Oc. but adds others to them; 
now the queſtion and anſwer to it are exact) 
parallel to the following : One who had nevet 
ſeen a miner before ſaw one come out of x 
coal-mine, with his face all beſmeared and black, 
ſo that he ſeemed to be a negro ; the ſame ma 
having waſhed and cleanſed his face, recovered 
his original white complexion. The ſtranger 
aſked him, Where was your complexion before 
he anſwered, It was where it is yet, and I har 
only waſhed off the dirt that covered and be- 
ſmeared it. So Proteſtants have only wiped of 
the pollutions of popery, and retain the eſſential 
of Chriſtianity, as before. 

Zaly, A third prerogative the church of Rome 
claims, as a mark of the true church belonging 
to her, is unity. Whatever degree of unity tbe 
church of Rome has, ſhe has no cauſe to boall 
of it, as it has been maintained by the moſt an. 
tichriſtian means, viz. perſecution, fire, and 
ſword, &'c. and, in a word, by the civil, 0 
worldly power, and not by ſpiritual means, ani 


E : 
the divine influence : and this is not the unity of 
the = in the bond of Chriſtian pore and 
brother] y love, being only by conſtraint and 
force of arms, and not with Chriſtian liberty. 
Nor is ſhe poſſeſſed of that unity ſhe boaſts of, 
for ſhe has had great contentions and diviſions, 
s of popes with antipopes, ſeveral at a time, 
each ſupported by a party. There was once a 
ſehiſmatic contention that laſted 50 years, and 
another 28; and the different orders, as the 
Dominicans, Franciſcans, c. had violent con- 
tentions and differences. See Stillingfleet's Ldoe 
atry of the church of Rome. 

4thly, A fourth privilege the church of Rode | 
claims, as a mark of the. true church belonging 
to her, is infallibility, that ſhe cannot err, which 
] refute thus: That which is infallible muſt be 
unchangeable, for if it changed, it muſt have 
deen wrong either before or after the change; 
herefore we have only to examine if the chureh 
of Rome has undergone any changes; but it is 
ident to the world how many changes ſhe has 
ndergone, both in doctrine, as articles of faith, 
and in modes of worſhip, and in multiplying the 
inferior objects of it, and in church government, 
y the addition of new orders of the ſubjeQs of 


Nome: one pope and one council condemned what 
1g10nother decreed, G'. See all eccleſiaſtic hi-. 
y thefMſtories. But it is argued, that if it be ſo, then 
boulWhe gates of hell have prevailed. Anſwer, The. 


ates of hell may prevail more or leſs, as to per- 
ecute, oppreſs, extirpate, or corrupt, partly, or. 
totally, the doctrine, faith, or worſhip, to divide, 
or to deſtroy. Errors are either fundamental or 
M 2 


| . | 
not; the former are meant here. Matth. xxyiii 
20. is alſo alledged for this purpoſe. If Chriſt, 
who is the light and the life, ceaſe to be with 
the church by his Spirit, ſhe will ceaſe to be 
really, tho* ſhe may have a formal being. The 
ſeven churches of Aſia, c. are extin&. But 
the error, or wilful miſtake of the church d 
Rome, lyes in making ordinary paſtors and 
times equal to the apoſtles times and gifts, as in. 
fallibility, &c.; and pretending that every age 
had miracles or prophecy, (forceries, divination, 
c.) though not conſtantly or always; yet no 
age was wholly without them : but let them 
ſhew if they have the gifts of tongues, heal. 
ing, Cc. | | | 
Having thus conſidered the principal things 
which the church of Rome claims as peculiar to 
her, and as marks of the true church, and ha. 
ving ſhewn that they do not belong to her, ve 
proceed to conſider the capital thing in diſpute, 
which is, the authority df the Pope, or right oi 
Tupremacy, which the biſhop of Rome pretend 
to, over the whole Chriſtian church, as a i. 
ſible head, or Chrift's vicar and vicegerent on 
earth, and Peter's ſucceſſor. The hinge on 
which their argument originally turns here, i 
Peter's alledged ſupremacy over the reſt of the 
apoſtles. This, however, cannot be ſhown, but 
the contrary is evident from ſcripture. Tie 
ſcripture they alledge to ſupport this argument 
is Matth. xvi. 18, 19. Now, if it is evident 
from ſcripture that the reſt of the apoſtles had 
this power and privilege in common with Peter, 
then he had no ſuperiority granted him over the 
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reſt ; but the former is evident from the ſollow- 
fl ing texts, in Matth xviii. 18. The key of diſci- 
* pline, or the power of binding and loofing, is 
5 given to the whole church, which can bear no 
h greater reſtriction than to the church- repreſenta- 

. tive, that is, church-officers, or the teachers and 

of governors of the church. And in John XX. 2 3. 
the key of diſcipline, or the power of retaining 


9 and forgiving ſins, is given to all the apoſtles. 

: In Rev. xxi. 14. the twelve apoſtles are equally 

4 repreſented as the foundations of the church: 
nc but though they planted the church, and pro- 
a AA. 

em pagated Chriſtianity, by converting Jews and 

. Gentiles to the profeſſion of the goſpel, and thus 


brought them into the church, or built it up of 
nos them, yet they were but foundations founding, 
and founded it upon Chriſt, who is mentioned 
ba. in ſcripture. as the prime foundation, Iſa. xxvili. 
we 16. 1 Cor. iii. 11. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7.; and in Eph. . 
ate Il. 20. both the prophets and apoſtles are conſi- 
tal! dered as foundations; but Chriſt is ſtill the pri- 
nds mary one, and the chief corner-ſ{tone that unites - 
„che building. In Matth. xxvili. 16. to the end, 
the ſame commiſſion, power, and authority, is 
given to them all. - | 
But the obvious meaning of Matth. xvi. 18, 
19. ſeems to be this; This noble confeſſion of 
thine, that is, the faith thou haſt confeſſed, or, 
which is the ſame, this perſon thou haſt confeſſ- 
ed to be the Son of God and promiſed Meſſiah; 
or this great article of thy faith in him, is the 
immoveable foundation on which I will build 
my church, and the power and policy of Satan 
hall not prevail to ſwallow it up: And his fays- 
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ing, this rock, is analogous: to his ſaying this 

temple, John ii. 19, 21. which he meant of him. 
ſelf. And the apoſtles laid this foundation in 
' preaching the goſpel. A key denotes power and 
authority; this was the key of knowledge and 
diſcipline to teach and govern the church. Hoy 


- . fins are remitted by the church, and how ſhe 


binds and looſes, will be conſidered afterwards, 
Peter was not firſt in Chriſt, or firſt called, John 
I. 40. though he is ſometimes firſt named, 2 
being perhaps the oldeſt; and in Gal. ii. 1 1. we 
Tee Paul reproves him for his miſconduct, which 
ſhews at leaſt that he did not acknowledge his 
ſuperiority, or infallibility. The apoſtles were 
infallible in doctrine, or in what they taught and 
wrote by inſpiration, but not in practice, only 
Chriſt was ſo. That Peter ever was at Rome, 
and biſhop of it, is not agreed among the learn- 
ed: but it is ſufficient for our purpeſe, that there 
is no authority for it from ſcripture ; and tho! he 
had been at it, as he was previouſly at Jeruſalem, 
Antioch; and Alexandria, they have a prior title 
to his chair, not to allow it to be removed to 
Rom:! W Ne: 5.3 9. 

In ſhort, the church of Rome has quite milta- 
ken her plan here, for Paul would have ſuited 
her purpoſe greatly better; his converſion was 
miraculous, and his labours more extenſive, than 
all the reſt : he wrote the epiſtle to the Romans, 
and was at Rome himſelf, and was the apoſtle of 
the Gentiles, and the greateſt of all the apoſtles; 
and Peter was the leaſt, as he baſely denied 
Chriſt. 2 : Iv 
Thus we have ſhewn, that the biſhop of Rome's 
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claim to any prerogative, as Peter's ſucceſſor, is 
vain; we never find Peter claiming this prero- 

ative above the reſt; and if he was firſt named, 
or choſen preſident, it muſt be on account of his 
ſeniority. As for the prelacy of the church of 
Rome, (the higheſt order of which is the cardi- 
nalſhip) it will fall under our confideration when 
3. Wireating of it in the-Proteſtant churches. 
m Their monaſtic orders, mendicants, &c. are 
a; too numerous and too abſurd to be conſidered / 
here. Only let it be obſerved, that monks and 
hermits miſtake the end of coming into the 
vorld, which is to promote the good of ſociety, 
by good offices. They cannot profit God by 
heir piety and devotion, and only profit them- 
elves, by improving their own minds, or bet- 
ering their hearts and diſpoſitions ; but this is 
elfiſnneſs, and not ſocial love, Pſal. xvi. 2, 3. 
ind mendicants, who make choice of poverty, 
ntirely miſtake the duties of Chriſtianity and 
ociety, as they devote themſelves to idleneſs, 
nd put it out of their power to do good, 
Theſſ. iii. 10. Acts xx. 35. 1 
The reader muſt ſtill keep the rule in his eye 
y which we are to proceed, viz. the word of 
od, from which we have ſhewn, that the bi- 
hop of Rome has no title to be Peter's ſucceſ- 
or, and that Peter had no ſuperiority over the. 
eſt of the apoſtles. There is no judging any 
ing without a rule of judgment, for where 
ere is no rule or law, their can be no tranſ- 
reſſion. 

It naturally occurs then, to aik the church of 
dome, 1/2, What is her religion? 2d/y, Wherein is 
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x1, 9. human traditions are ſeverely condemned. 
But if we take tradition in its moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, then it implies every ordinance given to 
the church, as the ſacraments, and even the 
ſcriptures themſelves ; as tradition ſignifies: a 
thing given or delivered; this is doubtleſs the 
meaning of it in 2 "The. ii. 15. for the things 
contained in the Epiſtle are called traditions, 
ps well as what the apoſtle taught there by preach- 
ing, To the ſame purpoſe is 2 Tim. 11. 2. and 
he original of 1 Cor. xi. 2.; and indeed it is blaſ- 
phemy to impeach the wiſdom or goodneſs of God 
n alledging that he gave not a perfect and cer- 
ain rule, if he gave any at all, but left his 
hurch to be guided by uncertain tradition. 

2dly, They pretend the ſcripture is ſo ob- 
cure, that it cannot be underſtood by the un- 
earned, 2 Pet. iii. 16. Acts viii. 31. ; but we af- 
ert, that all things neceſſary to ſalvation are clear 
ind eaſy to be underſtood by the meaneſt ca- 
acity; Hab. 11. 2. God adapted the ſcrip- 
ures to the capacity of them for whom they 
pere deſigned. See the fifth rule of interpre- 
tion. : 0 

The knowledge of the original languages is 
be beſt human help, as the great Dr Owen 
ſerves, in his Cauſes, ways, and means of un- 
erſtanding the mind of God in his word; and 
n his Reaſon of faith, that is, the reaſon why. 
e believe the ſcriptures to be the word of God, 
ith a divine. faith, or ſee the internal evidence: 
Revelation aright. He obſerves, that grace, or 
he ſupernatural aids of the Spirit, that inſpired 
e ſcriptures, and ſpeaks in them, is a better 


(| 
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help to underſtand the Tpiritual, and real ſenſe of 
them, than human learning is, John vi. 45 
Jer. xxxi. 34. 4 John ii. 27. ; literal ſcripture haz 
but one ſenſe, as was obſerved in the rule of in. 
terpretation. The figurative has two, a near, 
and a remote; but heretics will wreſt any ſcrip. 
ture to their deſtruction, to make it ſpeak what 
it never meant. 

- Whatever is not expreſsly contained in ſcrip. 
ture, or by. clear conſequence, is not matter of 
our faith and obedience, and. whatever is not 
plainly ſo, is not a matter of importance to us. 

The apoſtles rather publiſhed than interpret. 


ed the goſpel, which they received by inſpira. 


tion; not that they had no authority to publiſh 
or write any thing but what is contained in the 
geſpels, or even what * heard from Chrilt, 
as Sherlock on Jude 3. aflerts, as he and other 
Socinians in fact reject all the New "Teſtament 
but the Goſpels, unleſs it be the Acts, and the 
Epiſtles of James ; the apoſtles knew not even 
the nature of the goſpel - diſpenſation, and Mel. 
fiah's kingdom, far leſs all the doctrines of it, 
before the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, John xv, 
12, 13. AQts 1. 6. they allo intepreted the Ola 
Teſtament, and found things therein which 
none could ſee without inſpiration, as the apob 
tle diſcovers a ſenſe in Abraham's covenant, and 
bleſſing which no uninſpired interpreter could 
have found. The Epiſtles contain the noon-day 
of the goſpel, of which the goſpels are but the 
dawning ;: fee on the beginning of the Chriitian 
religion. Ihe Epiſtles, and eſpecially Paul“, 
give more trouble to Socinians and Papiſts tha 
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all the reſt. of ſcripture ; the doctrines of juſtiſi- 
cation, Chriſt's divinity and atonement, &c. are 
clearly taught there, Rom. iii. 24. v. 8. Gal. ii. 
16. Iſaiah xlv. 23, 24. compared with Phil. ii. 
10. where Jehovah is rendered Jeſus. 
The next ſubterfuge of Papiſts to traditions 
are the dictates of the church, or the decrees of 
the council of Trent, (for the fathers and their 
councils fail them,) it was convocated by the 
Pope's mandate in 1545, and conſiſted of his 
reatures, and was conducted by his Legate to 
his mind, it fat 18 years in that remote place, 
in Italy; the decrees of it, are the ultimate de- 
iſion in all caſes, but they differ about the ex- 
plication of them. Moſt of their innovations 
ere but matters of opinion before, which were 
hen eftablifhed as articles of faith. We have ſeen 
hen, and by whom ſeveral of them had their 
riginal ; but many of them are of an obſcure 
rriginal, and were privily and gradually intro- 
luced ; ſo that the authors of them, and their 
ommencement, are not on record, as 1s the 
ale with many of the liberal and mechanical 
ts, and other diſcoveries. „ 
The church of Rome indeed was obliged to 


;hich{Wake a kind of reformation, of ſome groſs ab- 
apol-Wurdities, that could not abide the light of the 
„ andMWciormation from Popery, but others they ſtill 
couldggetained. 


n. da As not allowing the ſcriptures to be tranſlat- 
it the into the language of the people, and thus 
riſtianggenying them the uſe of them, and uſing the li- 
aul rgy, or ſervice of the church, in an unknown 


s thußhegue; now this is ſo palpable an abſurdity, 


- the common ſenſe of mankind to ſpeak in an 


the reaſon they do it is, that the people may nc 


and next to the perſon, offices, &c. of the Me 
_ diator, this is the principal doctrine of the go 


rupted this doctrine. The church of Rot 


4 6 
that it needs no refutation, as it is contrary y n 
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unknown tongue; one is not inſtructed by what 
he does not underſtand ; it is alſo contrary 90 
expreſs ſcripture precepts, Col. iv. 16. 1 Thel 
v. 27. i Cor, xiv. Acts xvii. 11. John v. 39. 
Their argument, that the unlearned would x. 
buſe the ſcripture to their hurt, if they had the 
uſe of it, has the ſame weight againſt the liber 
ty of uſing any other thing; many abuſe meat 
and drink to gluttony and drunkenneſs, and 
their eyes to covetouſneſs, voluptuouſneſs, and 
ambition. ee 

Not allowing the church the uſe of ſcripture, 
is like taking the ſun out of the heavens ; bu 


have light to ſee their abſurdities, but be key 


in darkneſs and ignorance, and yield impl. 
faith and obedience to fallible and corrupt mei bam 
who deceive them, to make merchandiſe M Y. 
them. ® 9 relig 
1/, The doctrine of juſtification and grace ſian 
dangerouſly corrupted in the church of Rome 1 
er 


pel. It was what the apoſtle chiefly' contende 
for in the Epiſtles to the Romans and Galatian 
and Luther calls it the article on which the chu 
ſtands or falls, that is, according as it is prelen 
ed or corrupted. The Jews, both Infidel, a 
Chriſtian, and Papiſts, greatly oppoſed or d 


not only dangerouſly corrupt it, by aſcribing 
to their own merits, penance, pilgrimages, 6 


k 
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deſerve grace; and of condigno, (after they have 
got the grace that was meet to their congruity,) 
that deſerve eternal life; and works of ſuperero- 


old doctrine of the Aſcetics in the ſecond centu- 
h,. according to their pretended double rule of 


the WI anftity, ordinary and extraordinary, viz. pre- 


den cepts and councils. If man. had any faculty or 
neu power that he did not receive from God, then 
zu be would not be obliged to employ it in his ſer- 
aul vice ;- but he is but a ſteward of what he poſſeſ- 

ſes, as he has nothing but.what he received, no- 
tue thing being his own. And though he did eve- 
ry duty required, and did, no evil forbidden, yet 
he would be but an unprofitable ſervant, Luke 


4 xvii. 10.; but the caſe is otherwiſe, 1 Kings vill. 
plc 46. 2 Chron. vi. 36. Eccl. vii. 20. Rom. iii. 23. 
men James iii. 2. 


Juſtification is that which the profeſſors of all 
religions, Pagan, Mahometan, Jewiſh, and Chri- 
ſan, by their various methods of religious wor- 
ſhip, and exerciſes of devotion, chiefly ſought 


one . CY 

- ter, viz. how to obtain pardon and acceptance 
e go "th God, being ſenſible they had offended. But 
ende altification is not only corrupted as to the means 
at ind matter of it, but alſo as to the nature of it; 


u they confound it with ſanctification, which is 
Ike confounding heaven with earth; and diſtreſ- 


rele : 
el. or diſtracts the weak and tender conſcience, 
ar dy making them meaſure their juſtification b 


heir ſanctification, or miſtake the one for the 
ther, by holding juſtification to conſiſt in the 
fenovation of the mind, &c. ; whereas juſtifica- 
N | 


merits of the ſaints, and works of conpruo, that 


ration, that make God a debtor, which is an 
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tion is an external act, compleated at once; by 
ſanctification is a work, and is imperfect durin 
this life, being only perfected at death. See the 
moſt excellent definition of them, on theſe que, Mcrif 
tions, in the Aſſembly's ſhorter catechiſm, and fore 
the ſcriptures there quoted. | op 

2dly, The church of Rome holds, that bay. Wniq 
tilm regenerates and removes original fin, inhe. Whice 
rent and imputed, or both guilt and pollution, MW his 
and thus both merits and purifies, contrary u Nu. 
experience and undeniable facts; for, firſt, ma, {Wthel 
ny that are baptized die before they are capa. MW are 
ble of actual fin, which muſt therefore be by WM Sec 
virtue of original fin, as death came only by fin, Wt Fo: 
Rom. v. 12. vi. 23. ; for though man was made Lev 
naturally capable of mortality, as his body con. Lev 
fiſts of parts that were capable of ſeparation, or 26. 
a diſſolution, yet, by the promiſed favour o MI Þ 
grace, he would have been immortal had he {Wit w 
not ſinned ; and none die but in conſequence of {Woot 
fin, or the puniſhment of it. Secondly, Mam chat 
that are baptized, when they become moral x Mſ this 
gents, or capable to diſtinguiſh between good MW Nur 
and evil, ſhew their corruption of nature, that Hol, 
they are in the gall of bitterneſs, and bond of Iity : 
iniquity. to h 

Zaly, Their diſtinction of fins into mortal and did 
venial, which can be atoned for by themſelves, of a. 
or the merits of the ſaints, or expiated by the 
pains of purgatory, is dangerous; as if any fin 
of its own nature were not mortal, and deſerved 
eternal death, Gal. iii. 10. Indeed the apoſtle 
John ſpeaks of mortal fins, but in another ſenſe 
1 John v. 16, ; he there ſeems to allude to thel 
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fins that had no ſacrifice appointed for them by 
the law. The facrifice. was the typical atone- 
ment, the emblem of the great propitiatory ſa- 
crifice and real atonement ; the ſacrifice, there- 
fore died in place of the ſinner, having his fins 
typically transferred on it, and thus bore his 1- 
niquity; but as to thoſe ſins for which no ſacri- 
fice was appointed, the ſinner was ſaid to bear 
his iniquity, and die, Ley, xxiv. 15. xx. 17. 
Numb. ix. 13. The following are examples of 
theſe fins, and of the commands of which they 
are tranſgreſſions : Firſt, Deut. xii. 10. xvii. 5. 
Second, Exod. xxii. 20. Third, Lev. xxiv. 16. 
Fourth, Numb. xv. 35. Fifth, Exod. xxi. 15. 
Lev. xx. 9. Sixth, Lev. xxiv. 17. Seventh, 
Lev. xx. 10. xix. 13,-Numb. xv. 30. Heb. x. 
26. 1 John iii. 9, 8 | 
But it muſt be obſerved of all theſe ſins, that 
it was only ſuch as were committed wilfully, and 
not by ignorance, accident, or ſurpriſe, &'c. 
that was thus mortal; and any ſin committed in 
this manner is alſo mortal in the apoſtle's ſenſe, 
Numb. xv. 30. Heb. x. 26. The ſin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt was alſo a wilful ſin as to its qua- 
lity and circumſtances ; but as to its kind, it ſeems 
to have conſiſted in aſcribing the miracles Chriſt 
did by the divine Spirit to the agency or power 
of an evil ſpirit, out of mere malice, tho* they 
were perfectly certain of the contrary, (Mat. xii. 
28. Mark iii. 30.) and therefore could only be 
committed during Chriſt's perſonal miniftry on 
earth, according to the opinion of the moſt emi- 
nent divines. Many divines and commentators 
ot note ſeem very ignorantly and abſurdly to 
2 
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confound Matth. xii. 28. Heb. x. 26. 1 Jehny, 
16. and explain the one by the other. In the 
two latter it 1s evident, by the terms uſed, tha 
the apoſtle alludes to the above-mentioned ; and 
if David and the Gentile converts obtained par. 
don, theſe were extraordinary inſtances, and it 
was by extraordinary means uſed to bring then 
to repentance ; the firſt by a prophet, the other, 
by apoſtles and miracles ; and many of the Gen. 
tiles were greatly ignorant of the heinouſneſ; of 
theſe ſins mentioned 1 Cor. vi. 9. ; but few even 
of theſe that ſhould teach others ſeem to know 
theſe things, or to read and conſider the laws of 
God contained in the Pentateuch, and only ſum- 
med up m the ten commands; and ſeem to look 
on the Old Teſtament, or, at leaſt, on the five 
books of Moſes, as of no force now, and ſay, 


ſiuch a thing was under the old law, or the lay 


of Moſes, as if all the laws of Moſes were only 
ceremonial, and ceaſed to be of force under the 
goſpel : but moral laws are of eternal and unal- 
terable obligation; and the rule to know whether 
they are moral or ceremonial, is to conſider, 
whether the things required or forbidden are 
duties or fins now, as idolatry, blaſphemy, mur- 
der, adultery, &'c. But it is argued, that, un- 
der the goſpel.diſpenſation, grace and forgive- 
neſs abounds more than under the law, or Old 
Teſtament-diſpenſation, and that there is for. 
giveneſs for all fins, if ſincerely repented of; 
bur then it is not conſidered that the author of 
pardon is alſo the author of repentance, Acts v. 
31. xi. 18. 2 Tim. ii. 25. Heb. xii. 16. He, 
indeed, has inſeparably connected pardon and 
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* gives the other. But inſtead of greater indul- 
be gence to ſin by the goſpel than the law, it is juſt 
y the contrary, as under that darker diſpenſation 


ſins were leſs aggravated, and polygamy winked 
at. This would make the goſpel the miniſtry of 
fin to encourage it. There are indeed remark- 
able inſtances of the converſion of notorious ſin- 


fon of Gardiner, and Burnet's converſion of 
ho Rocheſter, Oc. As to the latter, however, the 
biſhop does not ſcem to be certain. But, ſays a 
of WM &cater divine, the converſion of an aged finger 
| is the wonder of an age, yea, and that age is 

the wonder of ages, Jer. Xiii. 23. Weak minds 
ar actight in the marvell d'pious minds in 

elight in the marvellous, and pious minds in 
. ſuch wonders. It is more analogous to. reaſon 
| I andggripture, that God will keep his people from 
ſuch ſnares: 1 John iii. 9. is explained by 1 John 
te . 6. Miracles and extraordinary events are 
not the privilege of ordinary times. Some may 
her bink, that theſe mortal fins were puniſhed only 
with temporal death, but then they were driven 


ler . | | 

are away in their wickedneſs; and others may.think, 
* that this was rather to be conſidered as a civil, 
un. Nor political, or, in the Rabinic ſenfe, a judicial 


puniſhment of them, as ſtate-crimes ;' becauſe 


Old they hold, that idolatry was thus puniſhed as. 


cr. ebellion againſt the civil! magilirate, as under 
their theocracy God was their King. ich 
Some governments in the reformed churches 
puniſhed adultery with death; and there is an 
at of the Britiſh parliament in force againſt it; 
and many Heathens puniſhed it with death. (See 
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repentance, and to whom he gives.the one he 


ners recorded by ſome, as Doddridge's conver- 
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Roſs's Hiſtory.) The primitive church had ng 
the civil power of life and death over perſons, 
but it excluded adulterers for ever from the 
communion of the church, which was an eccle. 
- fiaſtic death; no tears or intreaties could gain 
admiſſion. The evidence of repentance conſif 
in reſtitution, or reparation of the injury done; 
but there can be nothing ſuch performed for the 
breach of the ſixth command, as the life taken 
away cannot be reſtored. Therefore fays the 
apoſtle, 1 John iii.15.; in one inſtanee reparation 
can be made for the breach of the ſeventh com. 
mand, Deut. xxii. 28. In other inſtances there 
can be no reſtitution, and therefore death was 
inflicted, as adultery, inceſt, and all unnatural 
luſts. The beſt regulated Pagans, who had on. 
ly the light and law of nature to guide them, 
acted according to the written law in Deut. xxi. 
28. Lev. xx. 10. ; which ſhews, that both the 
law of nature and the written law are from the 
ſame author, as in this natural and ſupernatural 
light agreed, Rom. ii. 14, 157. 
4th, Ihe doctrine of the church of Rome 1s 
dangerouſly corrupted concerning the pardon 
; ſin, and repentance the mean of it; by ſub- 
ituting penance, in a great meaſure, in place 
of it, and particularly in granting exemption 
from that penance to be purchaſed. by money ; 
not conſidering, that repentance is abſolutely 
neceſſary in order to obtain pardon, as no fin 
can be actually pardoned till it be actually re- 
pented of. Repentance is the reparation of an 
injury done, undoing what was done amiſs, ot 
making reſtitution, Without reparation there 


"s * 
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can be no remiſſion and ſalvation, therefore there 
muſt either be reſtitution or damnation. Re- 
pentance regards either God or man, accordin 
2s ſins are committed againſt either the firſt or 
ſecond table of the law: fins againſt the firſt ta- 
ble of the law are more directly and immedia- 
tely committed againſt God. Repentance to- 
wards God conſiſts in ceaſing to do evil, and 
learning to do well, (from a change of heart 
proceeds this change of life,) and alſo doubling 
diligence in time to come ; and thus redeeming 
the time paſt, by doing the work: of both the 
paſt and the future in the time to come. This 
1s the proper meaning of redeeming the time. 
Thus Paul laboured more abundantly than all 
he apoſtles, and built up the church much faſt. 
er than he pulled it down. 
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Sins againſt the ſecond table of the law, that 


we more immediately and directly againſt man, 
equire reſtitution, as eſſential to true repent- 
Ince, being the only true mark, evidence, or 
ruit of a change of heart. We obſerved, that 
eparation cannot be made for the breach of the 
xth command, and that it can be made in one 
aſtance for the breach of the ſeventh, and is 
joined by the law of God, Deut. xx. 28. ; or 

the father utterly refuſed to give his daughter, 
de being wholly in his power, and at his diſpo- 
wu, then a dowry or ſubſiſtance was to be given 
er, which was ſome kind of reparation or com- 
enſation. 

Actual repentance for the breach of the eighth 
ommand. conſiſts in reſtoring what was taken 
Way, or the equivalent, whether by direct or 
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indirect theft, as fraud, deceit, extortion, op 
preſſion, c. Repentance does not conſiſt jn 
faſting and ptaying only, or in church-cenſure, 
as ſome imagine; that is but deceiving one's ſelf, 
and the world, and a ſolemn mockery of God, if 
there be no reparation. Can any be faid to repent, 
conſiſtently with common ſenſe, who {till retain 
their neighbour's property unjuſtly, and do not 
reſtore it? It is plain they are not truly ſorry for 
it, even tho' they may wiſh they had not done 
it, and more eſpecially if they intend to go on 
in the ſame practices. Nay, they are not truly 
humbled for their ſins, nor alarmed of the dan. 
ger of them, who are not willing to do what. 
ever is commanded, however it may be contrary 
to their honour, or intereſt, or natural ſenſe, 
Luke xix. 8. Adds ix. 6. . 

The fathers, from whom J have collected theſe 
ſentiments concerning fin and repentance, were 
very particular with regard to the mode of retity: 
tion. If the perſon wronged be dead, reſtitution 
is to be made to the next heir; if none is {0 
found, it is to be dedicated to the ſervice 0 
God and religion, or beſtowed in donations 0 
charity to the poor. 8 . 

The civil laws of modern nations, that pre 
feſs revealed religion, and engage thereby tl 
walk by the law of God therein contained, ag 
very inconſiſtent and unjuſt, in taking away lit 
for theft, &c. Nothing one can ſteal can be 
quivalent to his life, though he ſhould ſteal tht 
whole-world, and run away with it on his back 
but, according. to the law of God, if he hal 
_ Tquandered away what he took, and has n 
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wherewith to make reparation, he ſhould be fold 
for it; and this is ſtill granting him his life, and 
he ſhould reſtore ſo many fold as the circum- 
ſtances of aggravation require, Exod. xxii. But 
yet no law can properly be faid to be too ſevere, 
fit was known before it was tranſgrefled ; for, 
ps a great divine ſays concerning thoſe that come 
lain eternal puniſhments are too ſevere, none 
omplain of it but thoſe for whom they were not 
evere enough to keep them from them. 


- 


Sparing the life of a murderer is adopting his 
ime. There are various ways whereby we can 
de 3 of other men's ſins, and thereby 
huſt partake of their puniſhments ; as by advi- 
ing or compelling to ſin, ſupporting and de- 
ending it, as ſome barriſters or pleaders do for 
geir clients; or by not hindering ſin if we can, 
leading others to it by our example. Guilt 
des not divide, but it multiplies. If a hundred 
en be all engaged in committing one murder, 
hey are all equally guilty as if only one had 
one it. 

Reſtitution for the breach of the ninth com- 
and is more difficult than for the foregoing, 
a falſchood once ſpread cannot be caſily ſtop- 
d or recalled. Indeed it is ſeldom poſſible, 


e it be done immediately before it ſpread. 
5 il peaking againſt man conſiſts in lying alone, 
hal ther directly or indirectly, by magnifying and 
1 thi repreſenting, or making things worſe than 
back are; for the truth can never be evil, and 


doing one no injury to ſay the truth, and 
ly wicked perſons fear it. On account of the 
uculty of reparation here, and the baſeneſs of 
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this moſt common vice, attacking one behind uu I 
back, or in his abſence, ſo that he has no mean;{MWſant 
to defend himſelf ; and as it is by one's chatae. Ming, 
ter only that he can have commerce with ſocie. Noth 
ty, and live in it, a good name or reputation ers; 
being dearer than life, on thefe accounts hying be 
is branded as the worſt of crimes, (as it is tum. Vom 
ing light to darkneſs ;) and a particular denunWrace 
ciation is made againſt liars, . Rev. xxi. 8. JohH egit 
VII. 44. oF but 1 
It is obſerved, that the Roman doctors uſualWrees 
ly tranſlate repentance, penance; and to pradiſ i. 2. 
or perform repentance is to do penance; by wic 11 
they mean great ſeverities inflicted on the body it 1 
as whipping, or wounding themſelves, &e. cruſelto' 
elties, or ſevere faſtings, or pilgrimages, whichſdeb 
is not the mortifying of evil appetites and diſpo 5. 
ſitions, and crucifying the luſts, corrupt affe da fa 
tions, paſſions, and deſires, the apoſtles preſcribę . o 
It may kill the body, but not the luſts, a. 
ſerves to nouriſh ſpiritual pride, Luke xviii, len 
Committing cruelties on the body is a, breach aff be 
the ſixth command. An eminent phyſician au ifo: 
divine indeed preſcribed faſting and exerciſe lo loci 
purity, and health of body, and faſting and pri end 
er (which is exerciſe of mind) for the ſame quem 
lities of mind; but it is ſubſervient to that puWabar 
poſe only to a certain degree. Penance can iinſt 
ver merit or procure atonement for ſin; it is en! 
repairing the injury done by it to God or mages r 
it is only a falſe deluſive peace that it procurWt bo 
Their doctrine of ſupererogation proceeds fro th: 
the moſt deplorable ignorance, pride, and vai ps b. 
as was obſerved before. | an 
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Their doctrine of the merits of the apoſtles; 
aints, and martyrs, that the church has in keep. 
ing, to diſpoſe of to thoſe that need them, is a- 
nother dangerous deluſion to fill the Pope's cof- 
ers; if theſe excelled others, or had more grace 
o bear greater ſufferings, perſecution, martyr- 
lom, &c. they were greater debtors to free 
race; and as grace is a degree of glory, or the 
eginning of it, ſo that they differ not in kind 
hut in degree, they are capable of higher de- 
rees of glory, 2 Cor. iii. 5. 1 Cor. iv. 4. James 


Ai. 2 \ 
wy This 18 alſo derogatory to the merits of Chriſt, 
ody if they were not ſufficient, or as if he did not 


eſtow them freely, or as if they would not be 


Biel debted to them. 5 

iſpo 5thly, Confeſſion to a prieſt is another way 

Neck a falſe peace, James v. 16.; if we have offend. 

ribe , or injured one another, confeſſion or ac- 
nowledgment is a part of repentance ; and 


hen God alone is offended, confeſſion ought 
be to him alone, for ſecret ſins of either o- 
n anion or commiſſion, that no ſcandal be given 
d ſociety ; confeſſion is to be made to the party 
tended, and forgiveneſs aſked, and to defire 
em to pray God for it, as Abimelech did A- 
ham. Here it is to be obſerved, that no fin 
an einſt either God or man can be actually for- 
is en till it be actually repented of. God for- 
manWres none but thoſe that repent; and man is 
cute bound to do it, as it would encourage fin, 
d the repetition of injuries. There may per- 
vanueps be two exceptions, firſt, when one knows 


| an enemy dying, he ſhould forgive him be- 
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fore he die; and none ought to die without for. 
giving his enemies. But indeed perſons ſhoul( 
apply to their ſpiritual guides, and experienced 
faints, for ſolution of doubts, or caſes of conſci. 
ence, which will lead them to diſcover ſome ſe. 
cret ſins to them. FL 

thy, But their moſt dangerous doQtrines 3. 


bout fin are theſe of abſolutions and indulgen.Wſof t 
ces, and thus diſpenſing with the divine law, which do 
perfectly anſwers the character given of the mu vog 
of ſin, 2 Theſ. ii. 4.; and they will not only ger 
abſolution for the moſt horrid crimes, but ali but 
hold them highly meritorious, if in their ſtile ¶Mgy, 
be for the good of the church, as deſtroyingMycr: 
heretics, even though they be parents, Rom tem 
iii. 8. Matth. xvi. 19. John xx. 23. can be u then 
derſtood only declaratively, authoritatively i on 


the name of Chriſt, as his ambaſſadors, and by 
authority and commiſſion from him, folemnl 
declaring. pardon to the true penitent, and it 
the exerciſe of church-diſcipline, or that powe 
derived from the king and head of the church 
which he hath committed to church-officers, t( 
excommunicate and exclude rhe impenitent an( 
diſobedient from the privileges and communic 
of the church: And this excluding the ſcand 
| lous, and admitting the penitent, is the bindin 
and looſing on earth which ſhall be ratified! 
heaven. The yearly confeſſions and abſolution 
ſome of which are obtained by money, are d 
gerous deluſions, to lull conſcience aſleep ink 
curity, or a falſe perſuaſion of peace. mean 
The word ab/elutien, in the primitive ao on, 
Proteſtant churches, is uſed to ſignify, that Mud i; 


* 1 
o ddinquent is ſet free from church-cenſure, and 
ud i received again into the communion of the church, 
ces and the participation of the ordinances and pri- 
ſci. WM vileges of it, and thus acquit or freed from 
be MW their ſtate of ſcandal ; and it their profeſſion of 
repentance be ſincere, they obtain allo forgive- 
$ 3M nc of God. When the Jews accuſed Chriſt 
zen of blaſphemy in forgiving ſins, which none could 
do but God, and thereby aſſuming God's pre- 
togative, he removed the effect of them, and 
thereby ſhewed he had power to do it. No man 
but Alexander the Great, the Pope and his cler- 
xy, ever pretended to forgive fins, for we ne- 
zer find the apoſtles doing it; but let Papiſts 
remove the effects of it, as our Saviour did, and 
then the world will be convinced they can par- 
don it. But ſome of them, being now aſhamed 
pf ſuch a practice, aſſert, that they only ſolemn- 
ly declare, that the conteflors obtain forgiveneſs, 
if they ſincerely repent of their fins they have 
con feſſed. | 1 
Their doctrine of indulgencies is yet more 
dreadful, giving the licentious a liberty to do 
what they pleaſe, contrary to both law and gol- 
pel, 1 John iii. 4. Rom. vi. 1. and even makin 
nice virtue, if for the good of their church, as 
as obſerved before. This is what it is morally 
Impoſſible for God to do, and makes the ſuc- 
hon of Papes anſwer the character given of 
be man of ſin, 2 Theſ. ii. 4. | 
Indulgence and penance in the primitive church 
meant the relaxing, a part of the uſual diſcipline 
o one that was more caſt down than ordinary, 
and increafing it to the hardened and obſtinate 
O 
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who were diſobedient to the church, Luke x 
16. But Popery metamorphoſed or pervertel 
almoſt all things, and turned them upſide 
down. 3 
Their faſt of Lent is a yearly penance, in 
which they pretend to imitate our Saviour's for. 
| iy days faſt in the wilderneſs ; herein they ſhey 
the moſt deplorable ignorance and miſundet. Nie c 
ſtanding; for we are not to imitate his Media. 
torial or miraculous acts, of which his faſtingMcrit 
forty days was one; we are to imitate only hi 
moral aQtions ; but they generally feaſt as well 
then as at any other time of the year, by on 
uſing fiſh inſtead of fleſh, a more libidinous 
diet; nor will the pretence, that fince the Gade. 
rene's {wine run all into the ſea, make ſwine fih 
ever after; its a mere abſurdity, to call abſtain- 
ing from fleſh a partial faſt, or low diet. How 
ever, keeping Lent, i. e. low diet, properly 
longer or ſhorter in the year, might tend to pro 
mote health of body, wo the growth of religion 
if not uſed in that miſtaken notion. I beit 
Friday's faſts have more appearance of ro 
Fig, N PIT, 9 
7thly, The doctrine of the ſacraments is alle 
dangerouſly corrupted in the church of Rome 
both by additions to the true ones, and adding 
falſe ones. They make them eſſentially neceſſ 
ry to ſalvation; whereas, it is not ſo much thi 
want, as the wilful negle& of the ordinances 
and means of ſalvation, which God bath appoint 
ed, that conſtitutes the danger. Deiſts and prend 
fligates, that wilfully neglect, or reje& and den 
ſpiſe the goſpel, and the ordinances or mea; ne 


os where, if in God's creation, where there 
mean 


1 

of ſalvation therein appointed, are indeed with- 

out excuſe, Heb. ii. 3. This doctrine of the ne- 

ceſſity of baptiſm is accompanied with another, 

viz. that the external performance of duties, or 

opus eperatum, as they call it, is ſufficient; con- 
trary to Tim. iv. 8. as of old, it was not the ex- 
_—_ of the ſacrifice, but the diſpoſition of 
the offerer, that God valued z without ſuitable 
diſpoſitions, and a ſuitable converſation, their 

ſacrifices were declared to be an abomination, 
laiah i. They alſo hold, that the ſacraments 

confer grace of themſelves ; and that the inten- 
ion of the pricſt is neceſſary to the right admi- 
niſtration of them. That the ſacraments, and 
ether ordinances, have no virtue in themſelves, 
or from him that adminiſtrates them, is evident 
tom this undeniable fact, that if it were ſo, all 
bat have the ordinances diſpenſed by a good 
man would be equally benefited, whereas fome 
rofit by them, and others not. It is therefore 
evident; that the benefit muſt depend, not on 
hem, or the intention of the adminiſtrator, but 
n the divine blefling, and the right preparation. 
for, and improvement of them, by thoſe that at- 
end them, 1 Cor. in. 6, 7. 1 Pet. iii. 21. there- 
ore neither the ordinances nor adminiſtrators 


confer grace. As they make baptiſm abſolutely 


deceſſary to falvation, they authorize laics, and 
ren midwives to do it in ſome caſes. What hor- 
nd ſacrilege and profanity ! Eph. iv. 11. 1 Cor. 
kv. 35. ; and children that die unbaptized they 
end to ſome place they call Limbus, nobody 


neither happineſs nor miſery ;- but their mid- 
2 


v4 


of divine inſtitutions | Matth. xv. 9. Rev. xxu, whi 
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dle ſtates will fall under conſideration after. 
. | 5 : 

The word baptiſm ſignifies the application of 
water by ſprinkling, or any other way, as ve on 
will ſee afterwards ; but to'the element of wa ne. 
ter they add chriſm, or oil, ſalt, ſpittle, and the Thi 
croſs, &c. without foundation from ſcripture or Ml that 
the Apoſtolic church. Vain emblems, and ſuper. ¶ he 
ſtitions of human device, corrupting the purity MY, 
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But their corruptions of the Lord's ſupper MW to b 
are yet greater, firſt, by aſſerting, that the ele. Mor 
ments of bread and wine have their ſubſtance MW but 
changed into into the real body and blood of ent 
Chriſt, by conſecration ; and thus a wafer god 1 


is created by. the benediction of a prieſt, and Mehu! 


worthipped by them; as it is wafers they uſe in- ¶ igu 
ſtead of bread, contrary to the ſcripture-inſtitu. W blige 
tion and example. This doctrine is contrary hey 
to the teſtimony of the ſenſes, reaſon, philoſo- ¶ the 
phy, the ſcriptures, and the nature of a facra-Wi Ce 
ment. Firſt, it is contrary to the ſenſes, as they ¶ took 
inform us it is ſtill bread. and wine as it was drin! 
before; and if we cannot credit our ſenſes, then vere 
we have no evidence of our Saviour's miracles, {Wnot j 
or reſurrection, or even of his perſon ; then Wally. 
there's an end to all moral evidence; we ice, ¶ ing 
feel, taſte, and ſmell, that there is no tranſub - bis b 
Ramkistiom. fein 0 

Their new invented philoſophy, that a ſub- 
ſtance may be changed, and its accidents ſtil 
remain, is another palpable abſurdity, unknown 
to true philoſophers; and is rather like magic, than 


| 
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philoſophy. Secondly, This doctrine if contrary 
toreaſon and true philoſophy ; that a body which- 
i limited in its nature, can be in heaven and 
on earth, and in as many places as the ſacra- 
ment is diſpenſed in at once, at the ſame time. 
Thirdly, It is contrary to ſcripture, which aſſerts, 
that the heavens muſt contain Chriſt's body till 
the time of the reſlitution of all things, Fourth- 
y, It. is contrary to the nature of à ſacrament» 
which conſiſts of a ſign, and a thing ſignified ; 
for if they become one and the ſame, it ceaſes 
to be a ſacrament; then it is not a memorial, 
for that is a remembrance of ſomething abſent, 
but it ceaſes to be ſo when the thing is pre- 
This is the Achillan abſurdity in the Roman 
church. Though they will not allow this to be 
bgurative, but take it literally, yet they axe o- 
dliged to admit of a figure in one thing, for 
hey own, that by drinking the cup is meant 
the wine in the cup; the like figure is uſed 
Cor. x. 4. John xv. 1. K. i. when the Jews 
took his telling them of the eating bis fleſh, and 
drinking his blood literally, John vi. ge- and 
vere ſhocked at it, he told them, that it would 
not profit them though they ſhould, do it lite» 
nlly.. But by the eating, &e. is meant, recei- 
ning the benefits procured by the bruiſing. of 
lis body, and ſhedding his blood; viz. the life 
be procured, by taking on him the human na- 
ture, and ſuffering in it for us; and he is ſfüri- 
tually preſent in his ordinanees to the ſouls of! 


believers, and feaſts them with the food of life 3, 
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he is the Echt of the world, and the life of men 


in his ordinances. ; {i 1 
When he inſtituted the ſu 1 "his body wa 
not. broken, nor bis blood hed. but they can. 
not mean. it of his real body, but one like it, or 
* multiplication of it. The ſupper is ſacramen. 
tally or ſymbollically his body and blood. The 
conlecrated ; water, which they call mals, they 
carry about in proceſſion, and worſhip it, which 
is idolatry, and pretend to offer it up a facrifice for 
ſins. Chriſt did not offer his ſacrifice twice, firſt, 
vrhen he inſtituted the ſupper, and ſecondly, on 
the croſs; this would be contrary to Heb. x. 10, 
14. but their practice would be: offering it of. 
ten. Chriſt was the only prieſt that could offer 
facrifice on the only altar before- mentioned; 
and the ſupper is a commemoration of his fa 
crifice, or a feaſt upon it, or in memorial of it; 
and the virtue of his ſacrifice reached to the 
beginning of the world as well as to the end 
of it; therefore he is called the Lamb ſlain ſrom 
the beginning of the world, and he was. typical- 
ly ſo in the facrifices ; moral effects may be be. 
fore their cauſes, Heb. iv. 3. Rev. xiii. 8. Laſt 
2 „they divide and half the facrament, giving 
the people only one half, by denying them the 
cup ʒ cantrary to the expreſs kw, of the inſti 
tution, where the cup is ſeveral times mention- 
ed and as it were on purpoſe to prevent this 
practice, it is ſaid, Drink ye all of it; and it! 
evident, that the apolile, 1 Cor. xi i. igaddreſing 
the laity. Hi“! , 
This practice of depriving the laity of the cup 
is contrary to the practice of the primitive and 
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n church, which adminiſtered it in hats 
kinds ; if the ſhedding of his blood was neceſ- 
ary, as well as the breaking of his body, then 
the cup is neceſſary, as the n of ig as well 
zs the other. Alt 18 

The church of Robe adds other five tan 
ments to theſe, viz. confirmation, penance, ex- 
teme unction, orders, matrimony. oo 

In order to ſettle this matter, two things muſt 


be conſidered, 1/2, the inſtitution, 2dly, the parts 


of a ſacrament. 1/2, A ſacrament is an ordi- 
unce inſtituted by Chriſt; none but the head 
of the church could inſtitute ſacraments, as none 
but he could confer the benefits thereby ſigni- 
hed, without which they are but empty ſigns; 
but there are no more ſacraments than two in- 
lituted by him. 2dly, As to the parts of a ſacra- 
nent, it conſiſts of matter and form; the matter 


n baptiſm is water, and the form applying it 


n the name of, &c. with repeating the words. 
the inſtitution. But none of the Popiſh ſa- 
raments. have any ſenſible matter but extreme 
nction; it has oil, but then it was not inſtitut- 
d by Chriſt, and it was uſed only as a medi- 
ine, James v. 14. ; their ſophiſtry about meta- 
yſical matter, that comes not under the cog- 
zance of the ſenſes, as that in penance, the 
ontrition is the matter; and in marriage, the 
onſent of parties, is too abſurd and ridiculous; 
d deſerve notice. 

What the: Greeks call myſteries; the Latins 
endered ſacrament ; but then, in the common 
ceptation of the word, all myſteriesare not ſacra- 
lents ; the Vas renders Eph. vs 32. a grand 
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ſacrament, where it is evident, from the ſcope 


of the place, or analogy. of the text, that the a: * 
poſtle is there ſpeaking: of the myſtical union of 5 


Chriſt and believers, and comparing it to that Wed 
of huſband and wife. | 

8th, As the church. of Rome adds other (a art 
eraments to the true ones; ſo ſhe alſo adds other ciety 
Mediators to the true one. The ſcripture tells Mien 
us, there is one God and one Mediator between Whcfit 
God and man; 1. Tim. ii. 5. To which they te. only 
ply, that they on but one Mediator of redemp. Nef be 
tion, but more of interceſſion. This point ve e. 
ſhall examine with ſome preciſion, as it is leg: ſyr 
obvious, and more ready to be miſtaken than Wheav 
others. It is true, that the apoſtle” enjoins inter. Irre i 
ceſſion for all men, 1 Tim. li. 1. and that the 
ſaints on earth intercede or pray for one ano- s; 
ther; but this is not like Chriſt's interceſſion, Meuar, 
for his interceſſion is founded on his oblation, « 
atonement, and therefore he aſks: nothing but 
what he purchaſed”; but the ſaints have no me 
rit to plead upon for either themſelves or others; 
they cannot therefore be faid to intercede | 
the ſenſe Chriſt does. But the Papiſts doQrineWian 
of their ſuperior merits above what-was neecdiultc c. 
for themſelves, is the foundation of their miſtake 
here; and they even laid more ſtreſs on theyWould 
Virgin Mother's interceſſion than Chriſt's, and 
formerly prayed her to command her Son; tho 
being aſhamed of it now, they uſe a ſofter ex 
preſſion; but ſhe had no authority over him 8 
to his mediatorial acts, and thoſe of bis divine 
power; and he rebuked her ſharply when 
interfered.as to theſe, though ſhe only ſignifi 


( $65 ]- 
the need of exhibiting his divine power, John 
Il: 2. 7 a 7 SLE ' 
But the chief queſtion is, Whether the glori- 
fed ſtate of the ſaints in heaven admits of a ſenſe 
of our caſe ? Though they interceded for us on 
earth, they were then members of the fame ſo- 
ciety, and it was in ſome ſort interceding for 
themſelves, becauſe the ſaints are of mutual be- 
nefit to one another. Communion means not 
only a common intereſt, but a communication 
of benefits, as the gifts of inſtruction, knowledge, 
c.; and, being in the ſame ſituation, they had 
2 ſympathetic feeling of our wants, c. But in 
jeaven the caſe is quite altered with them; they 
zre in a different ſtate, and it is perhaps not 
ompetent either to them or.angels to pray for 
s; though the angels, being meſſengers ſent to 
guard the faithful, learn thereby mueh from the 
wurch, yea, and are ſaid to rejoice at the con- 
erſion of ſinners, Luke xv. 10. Eph. iii. 10. 
et the ſcriptare ſays, the ſaints are ignorant ef 
s, Iſa. Ixiti. 16. And though the benevolence 
it angels and ſaints in heaven may be greater 
lan of ſaints on earth, yet that does not imply 
e conſequence they draw from it. A ſaint. or 
nee], which can be but in one place at a time, 
buld not hear ſaints praying to them from many 
lſtant places at the ſame time; and to alledge 
ey know our ſtate. by revelation or inſpiration, 
bplies ſtrange abſurdities; as that God conſti- 


ies them mediators, and, for that end, reveals 


1 ' 
gifiec 


hat is neceſſary for them to know; and all this 
fropa:es from the honour of the true Mediator, 
if his merits and interceſſion were not ſufficient ; 
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which implies blaſphemy, contrary to the whole 
tenor of the ſcripture, which declares him an all. 
ſufficient Saviour. But the matter is determined 
at once by this reaſon, that there is no founds, 
tion for it in ſcripture; and making additions to 
ſcripture · inſtitutions is called ſetting up alian 
beſides God's, as it were to rival him in wif 
dom; but he will never accept of what he don 
not appoint, but ſeverely condemns. 
From this notion of the interceſſion of ſaints 
and angels proceeds that practice of giving them 
ador̃ at ion or worſhip. They call this duleia, or 
an inferior kind of worſhip, or a half worſhip; Ni 
but it is only an inferior kind of idolatry, Col. 
ui. 18. Rev. xxii. 9. We are told, indeed, in 
the Old Teſtament, that the patriarch worſhipped 
the angel that appeared, pr payed him homage 
or reſpect; and if that be religious worſhip, it 
ſeems to be contradicted by theſe texts in the 
New Teſtament. But it is acknowledged by all 
that the angel, or meſſenger of the covenant, is 
an appellation given to Chriſt ; and therefore 
when we read of worſhip given the angel, it 
can be underſtood only of him who is the u- 
created Angel of the covenant. But the Papilty 
uſe a groſſer worthip and adoration than that 0 
angels and ſaints, viz. that of pictures, images 
the crucifix, and relics of ſaints, &c. and frame 
images of God himſelf, all contrary to the letter 
of the ſecond command, and other ſcripture 
Deut. xvi. 22. iv. 16, 18, 23, 25. Papi 
enerally leave out the ſecond command out 0 
their books, becauſe it condemns them; tho 
ſome do yet worſe, by trying to wreſt it. Uh 
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eat leave it out divide the tenth into two, to 
|. Wmake up the number, and make the coveting a 
( Wman's wife a different command from covering 
l. his goods. 12 


The worſhipping of God by images, and the 
nvocation of ſaints, though they may ſeem not 
o be direct idolatry, but ſuperſtition wearing an 
dolatrous form, yet they ſurely are not inferior 
to the worſhip given to the calf by the Iſraelites, 
which is called idolatry ; and their pretending 
to have the brazen ſerpent, and to have found 
the creſs, ſpear, . &'c. are all fables, 2a Kings 
xvini. 4. : 
gth, The doctrine of purgatory is. another 
proſs- corruption of popery; this is borrowed 
from paganiſm, like many others of their corrup- 
ions, but they wreſt ſome ſcriptures to ſupport 
It, as 1 Pet. ini. 19. We ſhall examine this text 
teh the rules of interpretation: It is evident, 
tom the analogy of the text, that the ſpirit by which 
t, WChriſt went and preached to the ſpirits in priſon 
forefpas that ſpirit which quickened his body, and 
el, tWaiſed him from the dead; now that was not his 
| dul or human ſpirit, but the divine Spirit, for 
ny the divine power can raiſe the dead; that, 
at o mighty power, which gave life at firſt only can 
age Meſtore it; by this ſpirit he went and preached 
frame the miniſtry of Noah. The long - ſuffering 
let God waited in the days of Noah 120 years, 
tutener fo long did he preach repentance and righ- 
eouſneſs to that wicked and diſobedient gene- 
out oition, whoſe ſpirits were now in the priſon of 
ell; he preached not only by his words, but 
his actions, in preparing a refuge for himſelf 
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and family from the flood; nor will this plact 
ſerve to prove limbus patruum, for the fathen 
were not in a priſon, but in heaven, Luke vi 
23 
Some of the ancients thought that Chriſt) 
| ſoul, after death, went to the infernal region, 
and conquered the devil i in his own dominiom, 
and ſpoiled him of his prey; but it is not ſai 
they were brought out of priſon. They allo in 
terpret 1 Cor. Iii. 12. of the corruptions of ye 
nial ſins, and of the fire of purgatory; but it i 
plain from the analogy of the text, that good ani 
bad doctrines are there meant; the fire is alk 
metaphorically to be underſtood of ſome ſevere 
trial of perſecution, or the deſtruction of Jerul 
lem, or rather the day of judgment. - He th: 
holds the true foundation Chriſt, but yet build 
a ſuperſtitious ſuperſtructure, having the tru 
foundation, he will endure, but yet with difficult 
and danger, as one that breaks through th 
flames when his houſe is on fire, and will lol 
all his labour of human inventions, corruption 
&c. ſuperſtitions in religion. As gold endures th 
fire, and the droſs is conſumed, ſo the divine ii ew 
ſtitutions he holds will endure, but the huma 
will not. Thus we ſee, that there's no founiuccor 
tion from the ſcriptures they alledge. to ſuppoions 
that doctrine; but though we find no ſuch dot 
trine in the ſcripture, we will find it elſewhereWleac 
for it is the current notion of the Greeks he v 
Romans, and other Heathens, as all who are cout b 
verſant in their authors will ſee. Virgil gives indie 
following account of it, ZEneid, w. ver. 740. Head: 
Spirits that are clogged by noxious - bodieWing | 
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dunted by earth - born material ſickly dying 
members, from this union and incumbrance, are 
ſubjected to various paſſions, as grief, joy, fear, 
defire; and being ſhut up in a dark and gloomy 
priſon, loſe ſight of their native ſkies ; nay, even 
sMvhcn with the beſt beams of light, their life is 
om gone, yet not every ill nor all corporeal ſtains 
ſadMWare quite removed from theſe unhappy beings ; 
ind it is abſolutely unavoidable, that many vici- 
' veeWous habits, which have long grown up with the 
it ifſWſoul, ſhould be ſtrangely riveted therein; there- 
ani ore are they afflicted with pains, and pay the 
al penalty of their former ills: ſome, hung on high, 
ver ae ſpread out to whiten in the empty wind; in o 
rulaMihers, the guilt not done away is waſhed out in 
: thaWihe watery abyſs, or burnt away in fire, We 
»ildMhave each of us his dæmon, from whom we ſuf. 
trug er till length of time has done away the inhe- 
icuent ſtain, and hath left celeſtial reaſon pure 
1 t rom all irregular paſſions in the ſoul, that ſpark 
11 lor heavenly fire, in its original purity and bright- 
t1onWeſs ſimple and unmixed ; then are they convey. 
cs tied into elyſium, and they who are the happy 
ew poſſeſs the fields of bliſs. Thus we ſee their 
aumißebaſtiſements are ſuppoſed to be of three kinds, 
Wccording to the nature of the ſtains and pollu- 
uppulffiions with which the ſouls were infected. If their 
h doifains were more flight and ſuperficial, they were 
whetepleached away in the wind, or waſhed away in 
he water, but theſe of a deeper die were burnt 
but by fire; all theſe are purifying, and uſed as 


ves Emblems of moral purity. As the ghoſts of the 
a lead are ſuppoſed to haunt and diſturb the li. 
bodie 


ng from whom they * injuries, fo here 


| = | 
they are ſaid to ſuffer puniſhments by dzmony 
or manes, fiends and furies; but the tormenting 
dæmons of the other world are the ſtings and 
remorle of conſcience. N. B. When the foul 
leaves the body, it loſes the appetites and deſires 


for its enjoyments ; as when one loſes ſight or 0 
hearing, he loſes the deſire for ſounds and co. V 
lours: but how the material elements of air, wi. F 
ter, and fire, can purify immaterial ſpirits, is ali. 
problem. | Rep 


The ſcripture ſpeaks only of two places ſot ivo 
departed ſpirits after death, viz. heaven and hel, A 
and the ſociety of God and angels, or of devil. min 
And as for the middle region, or purgatory, i ties 
is not te be found in God's creation ; but byMall e 
means of this fable they can have what money bon, 
they pleaſe; as it would be a mortal fin for ami m 
to retain a, farthing and leave their friends in eld 
Purgatory z it is the richeſt fund the church pol-Wread 
ſeſſes. As for the ſtories of putting into theWantic 
coffin a candle to fee, a hammer to knock at the 
door, and a ſixpence to pay the porter, and pray 
ing them ſo far out for ſo much, and thus pre 
curing their releaſe by degrees, as the head 
ſhoulders, &c. 1 thall paſs them over. Repent 
ance. is the true purgatory. The fathers, will 
their fertile fancies, allegorized the penitent'sſtate 
of mind, repreſenting it as a place, which ma 
perhaps have induced the papiſts to take thei 
allegory as a real repreſentation; they repreſent 
ed it as a dark ſubterraneous vault, or deep ci 
vern under ground, in which they were tortur 
on a wheel and rack, and ſcorch'd with fire 
repreſenting thereby the ſtings of horror and re 
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ons i morſe, the rack and anguiſh of a guilty con- 
ing Wl ſcience, the horrors of divine wrath, and the 
and Wl curſe of the fiery law preſent before them. And 
loul in like manner, the poet perſonifies repentance ;. 


17 She, in a doleful thorny arbour, ſat, 

* Weeping alone her miſerable ſtate; 

= Her eyes would ſeem diſolv'd in briny tears, 
* Which flowing forth water'd the tender grals,. 


— 


Repentance is an emetic to the mind, making 
 forſitvomit up the deadly poiſon it ſwallowed down. 
hell, WF Affliction is another purgatory, to purify the 
vil. MW mind from ſenſual affections, and earthly vani- 
y, i tes; it ſhewed the wiſeſt of men the vanity of 
t by al earthly enjoyments, that its pleaſures, riches, 
dneybonours, pomp, and glory, &c. can afford no 
an comfort in time of greateſt need, in diſtreſs, 
is in eld age, and at death. Every youth ſhould 
read the book of Eccleſiaſtes every week, as an 
antidote againſt the ſnares of the world; it is the 
rue natural philoſophy. Death is alſo another 
purgatory, though only for the body; which 
ml be purified by death and the reſurrec- 
non, from the dregs of earthly droſs, and ſuch 
groſs materials, as fleſh and blood; and will not 
ldereafter be ſubject to dull and heavy hours of 
ep, or hunger, thirſt, wearineſs, the ſeeds of 
iſeaſes, decay, old age and death; but be pure and 
H ranſparent like the light, and ſhine like the ſun, 
nd flouriſh in immortal vigour and youth, Matt. 
ri. 43. 1 Cor. xv. 50. Phil. iii. 21. All fins are 
emitted in juſtification, either virtually or actu- 

fire Melly; and they are actually pardoned, when actu- 
nd retually repented of, and there's a final abſolution, 
P13 


WE 1. 


by a particular judgment of every one at death; © 
and a public judicial acquittance in the day d by 


judgment. | | 2 
Matth. xii. 32. is either to be underſtood in K 


the ſame ſenſe as Heb. ii. 5. ſignifying the goſpe 
diſpenſation, which was yet to come when Chrif of 
was on earth; or it is a proverbial phraſe, as the | 
. Syriac ſcholiaſt obſerves, like the examples he 
gives: They that labour under a diſeaſe of the 
tongue cannot be cured, neither in this world not * 
in that to come. To the ſame purpoſe are the * 
following phraſes, He ſpoke neither good not 
bad, i. e. nothing; Neither on the right hand nor 
on the left, i. e. no where. And this text muſt 
be explained by the ſupreme rule of interpreta 
tion, the analogy of faith, or ſcripture - doctrine 
and there is no countenance for remiſſion after 
this life any where. The Jews had imbibed man 
notions from the Heathen philoſophers, particu 
larly the Platonic ; and though Judas Maccabeus 
had ſuch a notion as praying for the dead, a 
the Apocrypha is not of the canon, it is nothing 
to the purpoſe. The ſcripture ſpeaks of an ing 
mediate tranſition from this world to either hea 
ven or hell, and knows no ſuch middle ſtate a 
purgatory, Luke xvi. 22. 23, 43. 2 Cor. v. 
Philip. i. 23. 5 
I apprehend that I have now conſidered tha 
chief abſurdities of Popery. I ſhall ſoon con 
clude this ſubject, leſt I weary the reader. 4 
for their vows of celibacy, if they unite chaſtit 
with them, they are more like the celeſtial ſtate 
Matth. xxii. 30. ; and it is queſtioned, if Geng. 
i. 28. ix. 1. be now in force, as the earth is i 


Wtory is 


„ 
repleniſhed that they are deſtroying one another 
by wars and oppreſſion, and ſeizing one another's * 
properties by violence; ſo that it is a queſtion if 


ſuch a vow be unlawful now, that it were there- 


fore better to break it than to keep it: and as 
clerical celibacy is not a precept but a council 
of the church, to keep them free of worldly cares 
and affairs, it is highly praiſe-worthy, if it be 
not impoſed and made a law by cuſtom. Tho 
Paul had no wife, yet all the apoſtles. were not 
ſo, for it is certain Peter had one, Mat. viii. 14. 
ind it is no where ſaid he put her away, as they 

alledge. Paul commends celibacy, 1 Cor. vii. 
eſpecially in times of perfecution, when they had 
no certain dwelling- place, but he does not com 
mand it; but the Arabian proverb is good, Me- 


Wis £/7 uxorem ducere, quam uri in concupiſcentia. 


10, There is another hereſy. we muſt yet 
onfider, viz. not keeping: faith with heretics, 
mich makes them utterly. unfit for commerce 


Wer ſociety with any but thoſe. of their on pro- 
on- Though worldly. buſineſs and religion 


e different things, yet they thus confound them, 
ad by this principle they commit perjury. and 


bellion, in breaking oaths of allegeance, and 


erſecution, murder, &c. as of John Huſs, &c. 
kc, In this, and many other things, they act 


Wectly contrary to the command of God, i Pet. 


12. Rom. xiii, i. The. Iſraelites kept faith 
th the Gibeonites, though they were impoſed 
Ir by them. . | Elch 


me 1 more abſurd than any religion. Pure 
rom the Pagans, as has been already, 
F 3 


Popery is a mixture of all religions, and has ot 


obſerved. Lumbus Infantum is the Mahomety 


that their philoſophers hold Chriſtians the mo 
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araf. They have four ſubterranean, or inferna 
regions, viz. hell, purgatory, the limb of infants, is: 
and the limb of the fathers, that died before Chrit N pre 
aroſe and aſcended to heaven, to lead the way cle 
to them. 1g 4 Ror 

The canonized faints and angel-mediators, and face 
the duleia worſhip given them, are analogous to Nolde 


the inferior deities and idolatries of the Heathens, MW I. 


or like the Iſraelites worſhipping the Lord to. pro. 
ac fe with the golden calf in the wilderneſs, ¶ ſtati 
and Jeroboam and the ten tribes worſhipping the ¶ thoſ 
calves. They give the Virgin a higher degree Mleng 


of worſhip than the reſt, which they call hyper. Nvere 
duleia, and fay, that it is only the Heathen ido. Nhe 


latry that is condemned in ſcripture, and that Mimpl 
idols are images of what is not, ſo the image of if 
God, c. are not idols. Their facrifice of the te « 


maſs, feſtivals, altar, holy places, muſical in-Miheir 


ſtruments, &'c. are analogous to the Jewrſh ce-Meont! 
remonies that are aboliſhed, Col. ii. 8. xvi. &c. Nat th 
Gal. iv. 1e. v. 1. Heb. x. 10, 14. 

Pardoning ſin is aſſuming God's prerogative, 
and giving indulgences to commit fin, even par 
ricide, if for the intereſt of their church; and 
alſo holding it a high virtue, is making vice vir 
tue, and virtue vice, and difannulling the eter is. 


nal law, which God cannot do, 2 Theſſ. ii. 4. Wo pe 


Heathens are fo ſhocked at tranſubſtantiationM 


abſurd monſters in the world, to eat the Grow. 
they worſhip. Hence the ſtory of the Pope 
his travels through the inferior regions being 
denied acceſs to the palace of Pluto by the pot 
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ner, leſt he that eat his god above might eat the 
devil below. Popery is a novelty, the moſt of 
s, Wits abſurdities were bur matters of opinion be- 
it W fore the council of Trent, which made them ar- 
25 Witicles of faith in 1545: and the firſt biſhop of 
Rome that obtained the title of Pope was Boni- 
nd face III. about 606, Chriſtianity is 600 years 
to older than Popery. | 
ns, In the days of yore there lived a tyrant called 
to- WProcruſtes, he thought himſelf to be of a proper 
es, Witature, and meaſured all men by his ſtandard ; 
the MWihoſe that were ſhorter he ſtretched zo his full 
rec length, and cut off the feet and legs of ſuch as 
ber. Nvere longer. Popery takes away the liberty of 
do- ¶ he exerciſe of private judgment, and requires 
that Mimplicit faith and blind obedience to the church, 
e os if the Pope were God, and therefore lord of 
the ihe conſcience : he denies mankind the uſe of 
in. their ſenſes and reaſon, and requires them to act 
ce · ¶ contrary to them. That apology will not ſerve 
a the laſt judgment, that tho? they acted con- 
trary to their ſenſes and reaſon, and the word of 
God, they are not accountable for it, but the 


par- church that required them to do ſo : every man 
 andMnuſt give account for himſelf, and therefore 
e virehould judge for himſelf, 2 Cor. v. 10. Col. ii. 
eter 8. 1 Cor. xi. 13. It was obſerved before, that 
4. Wo perſon, church, or nation, is allowed to be 
ation judge in their own cauſe, for they would ju- 


ity themſelves and condemn their oppoſites, 
rrov. xviii. 17. The Jews have ſtrictly obſerved 
de conduct of Chriſtians in all ages, and they 
We equally averſe and oppoſite to all parties, and 
cerefore are the moſt neutral and unexception- 
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able judges; and they declare, they can neye 
join the Chriſtian church while there is idolat 
in it, for they abhor it above all crimes, and fa 
of every calamity that befals them, that there n 
a part of the puniſhment of their firſt idolatry, obl 
the golden calf, in it. They abhor Popiſh id ng 

latry, and their female god. However, it hen 
| probable, that as mankind become more aud dns 
more enlightened by the progreſs of learning and 
knowledge, that the darkneſs of Popery will dif. 
appear : it ſeems to be doing fo gradually ; per. 
ſecution and the inquiſition, the moſt infernal 
wickedneſs, are moſtly gone: the Pope has loſt 
his temporal power and ſupremacy over princes, 
and is confined to eceleſiaſtic matters; and what 
is moſt ſtrange, moſt Papiſts now diſdain to be 
called by his name, which was once their glory 
ſo that he will ſoon be reckoned Satan's vici 
and vicegerent, and not Chriſt's. + They now 
begin to deny many of their abſurdities, as ab 
ſolution, not keeping faith with heretics, ©. be 
ing aſhamed of them. 


Me come now to- conſider: the reformationM*” " 
and the Proteſtant church, which the church off 
Rome brands with the odious epithets of here 
ſy and ſchiſm ; 1/4, the Proteſtant doQrine, they 
call a new doctrine, and hereſy, though, as Came: 
vin obſerves, in the. dedication of his Inſtitution 
to the French King, there is nothing new in it 
(but to theſe to whom Chriſt and the goſpel art 
new,) being the doctrine of Chriſt and his apo 
tles ; and therefore as the reformers were bring 
ing no new doctrine, but only reſtoring the o 


11 


and true one, they needed no extraordinary 
miſſion or miracles to confirm it; though they 
may indeed be reckoned evangeliſts, as Calvin 
obſerves, for the great work they did, of reſto- 
ring the goſpel ; which, conſidering the oppoſi- 
tion they had to ſtruggle with, was an extraor- 
dinary work, countenanced and carried on by 
providence. 2dly,” They brand the ſeparation 
from their. communion with the odious epithet 
of ſchiſm ; and declare, that as the Proteſtants 
ave cut themſelves off from the union and com- 
munion of their church, which they hold to be 
de only Cathohe true church, they are like a 
zember cut off from the body, or a branch 
= from the vine, which muſt wither and 
eriſh, 
Schiſm, we grant, is a dangerous error, or, 
a certain Proteſtant calls it, a damnable fin; 
Error in doctrine, or ſuperſtition in worſhip, are 
ut like diſeaſes in the body, but ſchiſm rents, 
Ir tears it to pieces, and thus by renting it is 
e deſtruction of it. That the great apoſtle is of 
Is mind, is clear from his exhortations to uni- 
and forbearance to the Jewiſn and Gentile 
onverts, and particularly from the firſt Epiſtle 
0 the Corinthians. The Corinthians had fun, 
amental errors in doctrine, in denying the re- 
trection, and groſs immorality in practice; 
ithout diſcipline exerciſed, and they alſo aſſo · 
ate with idolaters at their feaſts; yet the thing 
e firſt and principally condemns is ſchiſm, 
Cor. i. 10. (See Boſton's Sermon on it, ſhew- 
3 the evil and danger of ſchiſm.) It is indeed 
ie moſt dangerous thing, as it prevents refor- 
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mation by deſtruction. For diviſion, in eithe 
the church or civil ſociety, is the ready way u 
its deſtruction; and the political rule of an ene; 
my is, divide, and you'll overcome and deſtroy, 
A kingdom divided againſt itſelf cannot ſtand, 
If the parties fight againſt, and devour one ano. 
ther, they ſave that trouble to the comman ene 
my. But the next queſtion to be confidered j 
what ſchiſm is. It is a cauſeleſs ſeparation, or 
ſeparation. without ſufficient cauſe. A divifior 
without a difference in religious matters, or i 
the conſtitution of a church, viz. in doQrine 
worſhip, or church-government, (which hoy 
ever unaccountable, is ſometimes the caſce,) 1 
evidently a total ſchiſm : But a diviſion or f 
paration without a ſufficient cauſe, is allo 
ſchiſm ; and what a ſufficient cauſe is, let T 
retine, the ſtandard of controverſy among th 
reformed, determine. He declares, that 
in doctrine, groſs corruption, or idolatry in wo 
ſhip, and tyranny in church- government, : 
Juſt cauſes of ſeparation ; but then he explal 
what degree of theſe he means, that it is n( 
for a light or leſſer error in doctrine that {ex 
ration is to be made, but for more deſtrudi 
capital errors, that ſtrike at the heart of faly 
tion, and foundation of faith. And for corrufÞm 7: 
tion in worſhip, it is not for light ſuperſtitio 
but groſs ſuperſtition, or manifeſt idolatry; al 
as to corruption in diſcipline, it is not for ſon 
diſorder, or acts of tyranny, but cruel, opp cli 
tyranny continued in, and intolerable pericc 
tion, both bodily and ſpiritual, that a ſeceſſion 
to be made. And he aſſerts, that a perſon c- 
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ot acknowledge the church for his mother on 
arth; nor can he have union with the head, 
at deſpiſes and withdraws from communion 
mth the members of the body of Chriſt: and 
hough ſome errors be favoured in a church, if 
hey be not fundamental as to ſaving faith and 
olineſs 3 and though there be ſome vain ſuper- 
tious rites in her worſhip, if they be tolerable, 
d do not deprave the conſcience ; and though 
x government, or the adminiſtration. of diſci- 
line, ſome ſin or defect take place, yet we'can- 
t preſently make a ſeparation, without an un- 


10W 
„i tand rath ſchiſm, prima diſputatio, S. 11, 12. 
r {eWnd Calamy, another famous reformed Calvi- 
iſo Miltic divine, gives it as a rule, to keep commu- 


on with all thoſe churches with whom Chriſt 
eps commumon : if we forſake the commu- 
Wion of a church that Chrift has not forſaken, 
e us. (Preface to his Godly man's 
tk, | | 
Shields, another famous Calviniſtic divine, 
| church-communion, obſerves, that total ſe- 


rudi the higheſt church-cenſure ; and he alſo ob- 
' ſalvWres, that there was no warrant to ſeparate 
-orruſÞm any church mentioned in ſcripture ; tho? 
ſtitioße Jewiſh church, in our Saviour's days, and 


y ; anifſele of Corinth, Galatia, and the ſeven churches 
Aſia, were very corrupt ; and all that was re- 


periec join the idolaters in their corruptions and 
-ſ0nFections, but to join them in the worſhip of 
on cal true God at the temple. 


wot have God for bis Father in heaven, that doth 
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nation from a church, or a miniſter, is equal 


fired of the godly, by the prophets, was net 
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The faults of our fellow-worſhippers cannot 
Hurt us, or having communion with ſinners, i 
not in fin; communion in a wrong way, or in 
a right way on ſinful terms, mult be interpreted 
and underſtood by the rules of theſe great au. 
thors; what degree of error there is in the wy, 
or in the terms. There are juſt two texts that 
require ſeparation, 2 Cor. vi. 17. Rev. xvili. 4.; 
the one is from ' Heathen idolaters, and the o. 


ther is from Babylon, or ſomething as bad, as M but 
literally was, for tyranny and idolatry. apo! 

Thus I have given all the ſtrength to the arWMcon 
gument againſt ſchiſm that it can have, or then 
the Papiſts can require; as I would always gi nul 
the adverſaries full juſtice, or every advantagWthey 


they can juſtly claim a title to; and if my caulWank 
cannot ſtand its ground, when it gets nothing in t! 
but ſtrict juſtice, I would give it up as wrong lad 
but every cauſe has a title to a fair hearing, an vort 


the greateſt criminal has a title to fair and intions 
partial juſtice. To condemn unheard or unjudei ion. 
ed, is the proverbial character of a certain placyWout { 
noted thereby for injuſtice. The next thing (Wmnoſt 
be conſidered is, whether or not the reform nd: 
tion was attended with a ſchiſm by the ProtelWe I. 
ants; for that it was not attended with herclypery, 
is plain, unleſs the Bible, which is the rule @Qvort| 
orthodoxy, be reckoned hereſy ; for what a Crou 
called Proteſtant, and more ſtrictly PreſbyterMChrif; 
principles, are to reje& every thing in religi0Mni! | 
that has no foundation in ſcripture. Calviey t 
who was a great lawyer, and is generally re 


koned a ſolid judicious divine, conſidering tl 
evil and danger of ſchiſm, and how it was vii 
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ed by the chief of the fathers, as Jerom, Au- 
zuſtin, &c. was ſorely diſtreſſed about ſeparating 
from the church of Rome, and would not have 
done it, unleſs he had been driven to this dilem- 
ma, that he muſt either do it, or conform to 
a, MWthem in all things. Had he been allowed to teach 
ba che doctrine, and perform the worſhip that was 
zgreeable to the word of God, and his own con- 
kience, he would not have ſeparated from it; 
but that liberty and forbearance, which the 
apoſtle recommends to the Jewiſh and Gentile 
converts to exerciſe, and not impoſe any thing 


muſt either teach their doctrine and worſhip as 
tage they do, with both tranſubſtantiation and the 
:aulMonknown tongue, &c. or he could not remain 
hing in their communion ; and as the church of Rome 
ong lad made a ſchiſm from the true doctrine and 
„ vorſhip of the goſpel, and impoſed her corrup- 
d im tons on all her members, as a term of commu- 
judge non, ſeparation could be made from her with» 
place et ſchiſm. "The authors on this ſubject are al- 
ng noſt numberleſs ; all the reformers wrote on it, 
ormaFWand all polemical authors. For a full view of it, 
role Luther, Calvin, the Preſervatives againſt Po- 
ercl\pery, and Morning exerciſes againſt it, Chilling- 
rule Mrorth's Religion of Proteſtants, Stillingſleet's 
at afrounds of the Proteſtant Religion, Fowns on 
yteraßcbriſt's three Offices, Pool's Nullity of the Ro- 
eligcun Faith, Tillotſon's Sermons, Gavin's Maſter. 
Calviicy to Popery, (he was a convert from it,) 
Ily rafſfOwen's chambers of Imagery in the Church of 
ng me, Turretine, Pictet, &c. &c. On the Po- 
s we fide, fee Bellarmine, their moſt learned, ex- 


on one another, was not to be enjoyed; for he 
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was. It cannot be denied that this is a ſcanda 


gion, and deitroys the weak, Rom. xiv. 15. 
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tenſive, and liberal writer, and who ſtates the ber 
arguments comparatively fair; and inſtead of M not 
all the above, ſee Ameſius Bellarminus Ener- alle 
vatus, for anſwer to him. But what gives the W the 
church of Rome the greateſt advantage againſt MW poi 
Proteſtants is their own diviſions and inteſtine Min d 
diſcords, with which ſhe upbraids them, as well c. 
as with ſeparating from her communion ; being gre- 
diſtracted into endleſs diviſions and parties, that Matt 
do nothing but perpetually contradict and plague Wariſc 
one another. And it is a maxim, that oppoſite Mor r 
parties cannot all be right, but they may all be they 
wrong; they have neither united, with the Gre:kWthe 


church, which is alſo in oppoſition to Popery, Wartic 


nor. maintained union among themſelves. No. mak 
thing has ſo much prevented the progreſs of the ſtan. 
reicrmation, as the disiſions and contending MWbliſh 
parties of Proteſtants, and made ignorant Papilts 
ſay of them, as certain Heathen ambaſſadors ſaid 
of Chriltians of old, being ſent; to inquire 9 
Chriſtians about their religion, and finding then 
contending and diſputing with one another, they 
returned and ſaid, that the Chriſtians were not 
agreed. among themſelves what their religion 


10 Proteſtants ; it {tumbles the ſerious and wel 
meaning, confirms the bad in ſcofling at rel 


Wie cannot diflemble the ſorrow here which 
we expreſſed at the firſt view of the contention 
and diviſions that aroſe among Chriſtians, vil 
between the, Jewiſh and Gentile converts; bu 
yet, upon a ſtric ſurvey of the matter, we . 
find, chat, Papiſts totally miſrepreſent Proteſtant 


Wvithout ſaying a tew things. 


8311/7 | 
here ; for the different parties ö Proteſtants are 


not oppoſite or contrary to one another, as they 
alledge, at leaſt they all agree in oppoſition to 


the Pope. Luther and Calvin agreed in forty 
points, and differed but in one. They all agree 
in doctrine, for their articles, creeds, confeſſions, 
xc. are all or ſubſtance the ſame ; and this is a 
reat matter, that they agree in the articles of 
faith, and rules of practice. But an objection 
ariſes here, Why do they uſe any other ſtandard 


or rule of doctrine than the ſcriptures, when 


they condemn the church: of Rome for making 
the church, and her canons, and decrees, as the 


articles of the council of Trent a rule? If they 


make human compoſitions and authorities u 
ſtandard, becaule the church approves and eſta- 
bliſhes them, or compoſes them, is not this 
making the church, and not the ſcriptures, the 
rule? which is the very thing they condemn in 
the church of Rome, as being the ſum and ſubs 
ſtance of the difference between them. 

I have neither time nor inclination at preſent 
to diſcuſs this ſubject, and yet I cannot paſs it 
It is argued in fa- 
your of confeſſions, that they are the only way 
o prevent hereſy creeping into the church, for 
deretics interpret tae ſcriptures as they pleaſe; 
but here they are bound to a certain ſet of arti- 
les; and it is argued, that though the fathers 
might have deſired the perſecutors, who accuſed 


ec Chriſtians of principles dangerous to ſociety, 


lo look into the ſcriptures, or the New Teſta- 


ment, and ſee their principles, yet they rather 


huſed to ſend out apologies expreſſed in their 
Q 
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own words, as being more compendious and ex. 
plicit. But the chief argument in favours c 
confeſſions, creeds, and apologies, is this; I hat 
there are many phantaſtic ſects of Chriſtians, of 
old and of late, who pretend to make the Bible 
their rule, as well as the rational and orthodox; 
and the only way that the latter can exhibit to 
the world that they are not like theſe, or that all 
Chriſtians are not fanatics, or Antinomians, ig 
by publiſhing a ſum of their doctrines of faith, 
and rules of practice; and thus the principles of 
rational Chriſtians are not only known to the 
world, to diſtinguiſh them and the Chriſtian 
name from fanatics, but the principles of parti 
_ cular churches or communions are thus knoyn 
to others, to ſee wherein they agree with them, 
The arguments on the oppoſite ſide are theſe; 
'That making human compoſitions and ſyſtems 
ſtandards and canons, or rules of faith, to be 
Aubſcribed and ſworn to, is certainly making the 
church infallible, which is the very error of the 
church of Rome: and Proteſtants involve them- 
{elves in a contradiction here, and a circle worſe 
than that of the church of Rome ; for they hold, 
that all men, and all churches and councils, are 
fallible, and yet they declare that their confct 
fions are without error; now, upon their ow 
principles, there muſt be errors in them, tho 
they do not ſee them. But, to be ſhort, it were 


certainly better to collect the ſum of their art 
cles of faith and rules of practice from the ſcrip 
tures, and intimate in the preface that they take 
theſe juſt as they are expreſſed, according to tht 
fifth rule of interpretation. The worthy M 
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Warden has compiled the beſt confeſſion that 
ever the world faw, viz. his ſcripture ſyſtem of 
divinity, in which he equally diſplays genius and 
judgment : but if they think that the expreſſions 
of the church, or of uninſpired men, are more 
explicit and proper than fcripture-expreſſions, 
then this is granting what the Deiſts contend for. 
t is reckoned the greateſt blunder ever was made 
in any age of the church, to make human com- 
poſitions rules of faith, or ſtandards of doctrine, 
xc. Were there nothing ſuch as theſe, there 
would be nothing but one Chriſtian church; 
but theſe are the partition walls that divide it 
into different departments; and not only every 
eſtabliſned church, but every little ſect erects one 
of theſe, or adds it to former ones, and lay more 
ſtreſs on theſe than the book of God. Thus the 
Tridentine articles make the church of Rome, 
the liturgy rubrick, &c. make that of England, 
the Weſt confeſſion makes that of Scotland, &c. 

A certain ſerious Chriſtian, who determined 
to read no human writing, far leſs ſubſcribe or 
(wear to them, having a child to be baptized, 
deſired a paſtor of one party to do it; he aſked 
him if he agreed to his articles? he told him, he 
knew nothing about them ; why then he could 
not get his child baptized. He tried another, 
and the event was the ſame; as the good man 
told them he knew none of their terms of com- 
munion, as he read no book but the Bible, nor 
would he quality to any of their communions 
but to the Bible only : and tho? they all owned 
be knew the ſcriptures, and was a ſincere Chri- 
ſtian, yet none of them could give him church- 
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privileges on their own terms. Thus true Chri. 


ſtians that belong to the alone church of Chriſt, — 
are ſhut out of all churches and communions of nat 


human eſtabliſhment. A certain church indeed 
requires only every one's confeſſion at admiion Ne 
in their own. words, and compares it with the WM ut 
{criptures, to. ſee if it is agreeable to them. And 
A certain pegty, that admit none into their com. M:nd 
munion wh. are not of the Weſt confeſſion prin. 
_ Ciples, yet account it ſacrilege, or profane ſu- 
perſtition, to ſubſcribe any human compoſition, Manq 
In. a word, human writings: may. be uſeful to 
read, but they are hurtful when made ſtandards Mmati 
of doctrine, articles of faith, or rules of con- Mau t 
ſcience or conduct. Yet, after all, there may bea 
political expediency for this according to the cir. Merz, 
cumſtances of certain times.” Whoever would cot! 
ſee a full account of this. ſubject may read Dun-· Ne r 
lop's preface to the collection of Confeſſions, and 
a book called the Confeſſional. But to return 
to the prior point: The Proteſtant churches 
agree in rejeCting traditions. and the Apocry-Whnd 


 2dly, They agree in worſhip, as to the objetMedic 
of it, and only have fome circumſtantial differ. 
ences in the mode of performing it; they all 
- own. but one Mediator, and two ſacraments, 
Their chief difference is in church- government, 
which is more an external and political eccleſ 
aſtic difference; not ſo much affecting the laity 
and the doctrine, and the worſhip they attend. 
We ſhall conſider, 1/4, the different eſtabliſh 
ments, and then the different parties that difſent 
from them, The reformed churches are gens 
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rally diſtinguiſhed into Lutheran and Calviniſt, ſo 
called from theſe two great heads of the refor- 
mation; only the eſtabliſhed church of England 
cannot be wholly reduced to either of them; 
he is Calviniſtic in her doctrine, ſhe is partly 
Lutheran in her church-government ; but far 
nd more hierarchical, and ſhe is partly Lutheran 
m- ind Calviniſtic in her worſhip ; but alſo far ex- 
in. Wceeds them in attachment to forms, &c. The 
ſ\v» church of Scotland is Calviniſtic in her doctrine 
on, Wand church-government, and was formerly ſo in 
to der worſhip, viz. in the firſt period of the refor- 
rds nation, and is yet partly ſo. It is obſerved, that 
vn- Wall the reformed churches, both at home and 
ve broad, have a liturgy, or form of public pray- 
cir- Were, adminiſtration, of the facraments, &c. but 
uld Wcotland ; and ſhe had one in the firft period of 
un- te reformation, which goes yet by the name of 
and ohn Knox's liturgy, the great Scots reformer; 
urn ut none of them arbitrarily impoſed a litur 
ches be univerſally and conſtantly uſed but Eng- 
er- Hand; but left it to the diſcretion and choice of 
paſtors to- uſe it at pleaſure, as they found it ex- 
bjeaſghedient for them. Lo have ſuch a form of public 
ifferrorſhip and divine ſervice is uſeful for beginners. 
ey A leaſt, to ſee the daily courſe and order, if they 
ents. ave not occaſion. to uſe it. Scotland indeed has 
nente pretty large directory; but to impoſe a liturgy to 
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clel e conſtantly uſed by all, to the neglect of uſing 
laityMWicir own gifts for the edification of themſelves 
end nd others, is contrary to the deſign of divine 
\bliſSorſhip, and checking the progreſs of devotion. 


hilfen We ſhall conſider the arguments for andagainſt 
genomic uſe of forms, but it mult be previouſly ob- 
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ſerved, that it is only with regard to ſocial wor. 
ſhip that this contraſt takes place: as for ini, 
- 'vidual perſons, in their private or fecret dero. 
tions, if they are not ſenſible what are their 
mercies they ſhould give thanks for, what are 
their wants they need to alk the ſupply of, and 
what their ſins are they need to implore the 
pardon of, and what. the evils are to whic 
they are moſt incident; or, in the apoſtle 
words, what are the fins that moſt eaſily be 
ſet them, and the temprations, ſnares, and dan 
gers, to which from their ſituation they are mo 
expoled, they muſt be void of underſtanding 


and cannot be conſidered as rational thinking be t 
beings. Mental prayer, or the devotion of done 


heart, conſiſts, in a conſtant ſenſe of mercies 
wants, fins, dangers, &c. and is a continual pray 
er. No ſet forms can anſwer the progreſs c 
chriſtian experience, difference of circumſtances 
and events of providence, either with regard t 
perſonal devotion, or ſocial worſhip ; therefore 

. devout heart is the beſt monitor: and one oft 
fathers informs us, that the primitive chriſtia 
and churches had no other monitor but the 
hearts. I know it is argued, that prayer is neec 
leſs, as it cannot move God to alter his purpoſt 
to do what he did not deſign, nor can we git 
him any information. To this it is anſwerec 
that the chief deſign of prayer is not to inf 
ence God, but ourſelyes. Giving thanks fe 
our mercies is expreſſing our ſenſe of them, 
as to imprels that ſenſe of gratitude on our ov 
minds, to make us live ſuitably. Aſking ti 
ſupply of our wants, tends to impreſs on 0! 
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minds a ſenſe of our dependence on the goodnefs 
of God, truſt in him, and reſignation to bis will. 
Confeſſing our fins, tends to impreſs our minds 
with a ſenſe of the evil and danger of them, ſo 
n to guard us againſt fin, and to make us fit 
objects for pardon. More partievlaily when we 
pray, Our Father, &c. it tends to 1mpteſs our 
minds with a ſenfe of the love, compaſſion, and 
goodneſs of God, and with confidence in hun as 
father, and alſo with benevolence to others. as 
dan children of the ſame father to promote th-ir wel- 
molare, and with veneration for his Majeſty and 
ling ereatneſs, as in heaven. When we fay, Hallowed 
be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, we do not mean to put God in mind of 
the affairs of his glory and kingdom, or of do- 
ng what pleaſes him, or that he will alter his 
purpoſe, &c. but we mean to impreſs our minds 
ncevith a fenſe of his holineſs, to engage us to be 
oly, and to promote the intereſts of his king- 
lom by diligence in duty, and. patience in tribu- 
tion, &c. When we pray for the fall of anti- 
briſt, and Satan's kingdom, we mean to impreſs 
urſelves with a ſenſe of the evil and danger of 
dem, ſo as to guard us againſt them. When 


e pray, Give us our daily bread, we mean not 
'e gh be fed by miracles, but to excite ourſelves to a 
were gent uſe of the means of ſubſiſtence in pur» 
> intiiffung bufineſs, with a dependence on the divine 
ks f eſling and favour; and that we depend on his 


Jem, 
ur OW 
ng tt 
on o 


podneſs. When we pray, Forgive, &c. we mean 
o impreſs our minds with a ſenſe of the evil of 
In, fo as to repent of it, and abſtain from it, 
nd forgive thoſe that have treſpaſſed againſt us 


Leit ge | 
when they repent, and thereby render ourſelyg 
the fitter objects of the divine forgiveneſs. When 
we pray, Lead us not into temptation, we mein 
to impreſs our minds with a ſenſe of watchful, 
neſs againſt all opportunities and temptations to 
ſin. When we fay, Thine is the kingdom, we 
mean not to give God information, but to in 
preſs our minds with a ſenſe of God's all-ſufficie 
cy, omnipotence, and excellence, to engage out 
minds to truſt, rey erence, and obedience, &c. 

From this rational view of the deſi ign of pray 
er, it appears how contradictory and abſurd thei 
conduct is, who pray and do not endeavour, 0 
perhaps do not intend to act conliſtently wit 

their prayers; who pray, Lead us not into temp 
tation, and yet run into it; who pray for pa 
don of the fin they do not intend to forſake 
who ſpeak or pray to this purpoſe, Forgive n 
this ſin, but I nevertheleſs deſign to repeat 
firſt opportunity forgive me my treſpaſſes as 
forgive, &c. 4. e. pour out vengeance on me, fo 
I wiſh to do that on my enemies. 
Three things concur'to form prayer aright. 
10 IS;:The gift or the capacity of thinking, an 
expreſſing one's ſelt. 

ad, The grace, or a ſenſe of the things pra) 
ed for, as gratitude for mercies we give thank 
for, and ſorrow for fins confeſſed, &c.; or if ti 
be called the proper affection or difpolition 
is to the ſame purpoſe. 

3aly, The ſpirit of prayer, or ſupernatu 
aid; and the divine influence from the heart 
and object of prayer, as an evidence of acct 

tance in duty. 
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The divine influence only can excite our af- 
Etions to pray aright, (the Heathens were ſen- 
ble of this,) and theſe prayers that are perform; 
d by his influence or dictates, will be anſwer- 
it is an evidence or pledge of tlie return of 
ach requeſts, There is this difference betwixt 
erſonal and ſocial prayer; that in the firſt one 
tends particularly to his own private circum- 
unces and caſe; but in ſocial prayer, the one 
ho is the mouth, or ſpeaker, muſt conſider and 
tend to the general circumſtances of the reſt, 
at is of mankind, and adapt himſelf thereto ; 
d not to his own particular circumſtances in 
xtempore'prayer. JET 

Though. this kind of prayer is more animat- 
g than the other, yet it has its diſadvantages 
e ſpeaker may ſometimes be more attentive 


e m invent what may entertain the hearers, than 
eat Witent on true devotion himſelf; and the hearers 
3 as Wt ſo much intent on true devotion, as waiting 
e, fich curioſity to hear what comes next, expec- 


g to be entertained with it; and therefore 
te more fitly ſaid to be hearing, than praying, 
united in heart, offering up their joint deſires; 
companying the one called the mouth with 
e deſires he expreſſes, or conſenting with the 
ert to what he expreſſes with the mouth. / 
The Jews called the miniſter of the ſynagogue 
ecngel of the people, when preſenting their 
queſts in prayer to God; and the angel of God 
the p-ople in bringing his meſſage to them 
en preaching ; prayer was therefore held to 
the moſt ſacred folewn part of worſhip, be- 
g an immediate addreſs to God, and the ex- 
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erciſe of communion with him; a great divine the 


calls it the breathing of a Chriſtian, or of one has 
born again; the flight of the ſoul aſcending wing 
the preſence of God on the wings of faith and chu 
love; ſtrong defires, and devout affections; th chu 
key of Paradiſe, or if that epithet belongs pro port 
perly to Chriſt, the key of his treafures ; , eld 
prayer performed in the exerciſe of the faith ꝗ ten 
the operation of his Spirit obtains all its requeſiMeceſe 
as they are diQtated by the Spirit. Forms offiffcltal 
prayer have their advantages, as being know hip, 
before; all conſiſts in compoſing the mind to peritclta 
form them devoutly, or offer them up in ſine cere 
rity. But the ſame form always repeated, b Nicks 


ſides not ſuiting new circumſtances,” become 
cold and languid. Though children in yea 
or underſtanding ſhould uſe forms, rather tha 
pour forth indecent. expreſſions, or uſe uncout 
metaphors in ſocial prayer, that may diſtur 
the devotion of others. Metaphors indeed n 
turally and unavoidably introduce themſelve 
into our language, and mix with our diſcourk 
but they ſhould be natural and eaſy in religio 
exerciſes, Dr Watts's little treatiſe on pri 
er, which is without forms, is-the beſt praye 
book yet publiſhed, and ſhould be peruſed! 
every one. Ss 
Prayer is the principal means for improvinf 
the mind in diſpoſitions meet for a better wo 
But to return to the former point, 

'The churches of England and Scotland ha 
gone both to extremes; the one in enjoining i © 
conſtant uſe of their litazgy and forms by a oly c 
of uniformity, and {wearing it is agreeable e 


„ 
he word of God, which no body can do that 
has ſeen both; and the other, in totally rejeQ- 
ing what might be otherwiſe uſeful, and foreign 
churches are a medium between them. The 
church of England indeed allows one extem- 
pore prayer each day, but it is either ſhort or 
ſeldom uſed, and often written and read, and of- 
ten only for the Biſhop, the Lord of the dio» 
ccſe. The other differences among Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhed churches are in ceremonies of wor- 
ſhip, &c. and church-government. Some Pro- 
teltant churches, particularly the Engliſh, uſe 
ceremonies in worſhip which others think re- 
licks of Popery, not reformed or purged out; 
and contrary to the purity and ſpiritual ſimpli- 
ty of Chriſtian worſhip ; as muſical inſtruments 
n praiſing God, which was the Jewiſh mode, 


iſorcrnal melody of the heart, as their purifications 
deere of internal purity; and not ſuitable to the 
leur rangelical ſtate, nor authoriſed in the New 
ursel eſtament, or by the example of the apoſtles 
gie id the primitive church: under the ſame ar- 


wment fall reſponſes, parts of muſic, &c. which 


pra 
** re external pomp, contrary to the purity and 
ſed Hmplicity of the goſpel-worſhip, which requires 


nly one part of muſic for uniſon or uniformity. 
Another difference is about holy days, chiefly 
led in the Engliſh church, as the feaſts and faſts 
the church, ſaints days, lent, vigils, &c. 
id habarles Owen, in his addreſs to the moderate 
\ino Mens of the church of England, enumerates theſe 
by at dly days, and finds, that they occupy juſt the 
able Nat of the work 2 that is three days per 


and was ſymbolical and emblematical of the in- 
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week, one time with another in the year. No 1 
there 1s neither precept nor example for oh. 
- ferving any days but the firſt day of the week 
Acts xx. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Rev. i. 10.; and the ut 

- apoſtle condemns the obſervation of ſuch 2. 


Jewiſh, Gal. iv. Col. ii. 16.y and. it is found, A 
that theſe days juſtle out the right obſervation... 


of the Lord's day; as in Rome, only canonicil 
hours are kept holy, and in England, only the 
hours of public worſhip ; and the book of ſports 
was a ſhame to a Chriſtian land. If they deſil 
from their ordinary callings, they do much wore 
as they make it a day of ſports, games, diver 
ions, ſettling accounts, viſiting, &c.; whereby 
it is rather devoted to the devil than God, and 
more wickedneſs done on it than all the week. 
Ihe Sabbath is the ſum of religion, and thek 
that obſerve it not, may, without breach of cha 
rity, be ſaid to have none. The rule is, to de 
nothing on it that can be done before, or deb ble 
ed till after, except works of piety, charity, mer 
cy, and neceſſity, Iſa. viii. 13. See Williſon at 
the ſanctiſication of it. It is juſt and reaſonable 
that we devote a part of our time to the autho 
of all our time for his honour and worſhip, an 
not rob him of the day he has choſen ; and tha 
we alſo occupy a part of our time more partic 
larly in improving our minds for a better ſtate 
as no work can be done without time to do it in, 18 

The argument for the addition of holy days | $ inf 
that they were appointed for promoting religioli.. o 
as weekly ſermons would not be ſufficient e c 
ſupport it; but the Author of religion, and heahrer{ 
of the church, ſurely knew beſt what was neeq;e m 


©: 4.4 
ful to ſupport religion, and this is pretending to 


w 

bd. be wiſer than he. 

„The ſubſtituting godfathers and godmothers 
ne in baptiſm in place of parents is complained of 


Was robbing them of their natural right, and re- 
nd, moving the charge from them to whom nature 
long has committed it, and entruſting it to ſtrangers 
ical nd leading them to make vows, and come un- 
thefWter obligations, that many of them cannot per- 
ortform. Were theſe only taken as ſureties for the 
E parents performing their duty it were well, but 
rleWoutting them in place of parents is equally con- 
wer ftrary to reaſon, nature, and the goſpel. Uling 
redyhhe ſign of the croſs in baptiſm is alſo conſidered 
ans a popith ceremony, there being no word of it 
k. Wn the inſtitution ; and kneeling at the Lord's 
th 0 opper looks like worſhipping the elements, and 
cha o beheving tranſubſtantiation, like the Papiſts. 
0 ariſt and his apoſtles received it in their uſual 
(clay able· poſture; but as it is allowed to be a ſolemn 
mat of worſhip, kneeling being the moſt humble 
on goſture, ſuits it beſt on that account, or ſtand- 
nable g, which is alſo a reverential poſture. Bowing or 


utho neeling at the name Jeſus is ſcrupled at alſo, as 
„ ney do it not at the name Chriſt, or any other 
d tha the divine names; it ſeems therefore ſuperſti- 
Lrtic 


ous, and they can give no reaſon for it. 
ieading ſome Apocryphal books in the church, 


» ſtate 


ons is done in England, and not owning them 
ays WÞ in{pired, is more inconſiſtent than the prac- 
* ce of Papiſts. Confirmation, as it is uſed in 
ent 


e church of England, is alſo objected to as 
d heWiperſtitious ; but the ſuperſtition of it lies in 
s nceqpe manner of its performance. But the Lord's 
R 2 


jected to, as a ridiculous ceremony in the church 


| liturgy and forms that gave cauſe to diſſenting, 


wonderful they are not aſhamed of uſing them. 


ties. Ihe funeral ſervice, which depoſites all in 


— 
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ſupper is the beſt confirmation, as Calvin ob. 
ſerves. Uſing the ring in marriage is alſo oh. 


— 


of England; the conſent of parties being that 
which conſtitutes marriage. In ſhort, it is evi. 
dent to any that will compare them, that the 
Englith prayer-book was collected out of the 
Popiſh maſs-book, leaving out the idolatry, and 
retaining the ſuperſtition, which was deſigned to 
entice Papiſts, but did not ſerve the end; as the 
church of Rome's retaining Pagan ſuperſtition 
was deſigned to entice others, and pleaſe them that 
were already proſelyted. It was not the having a 


but the abſurdity of retaming Popiſh ones. Many 
of them are ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that it is 


There was indeed a propoſal for reforming, or 
amending. the liturgy : it is alſo defective. The 
litany has the air of blaſphemy, and cannot fail 
to ſhock any rational pious ear that- was not bred 
up with it ; ſo that it be natural and reconcile 
by cuſtom, which ſanctifies the greateſt abſurd- 


fure and certain hopes of a bleſſed reſurrection, 
is impious. This is an eaſier way for a bad man 
to get to heaven than by penance and purgatory, 
c. in the church of Rome; and it moſt uncha- 
ritably claſſes unbaptized children with ſelf-· mut · 
derers and excommunicate perſons. The form 
of abſolution is groſs, and has the air of poper). 

The prayers of the church are ſhort, abrupt, 
and incomplete. Thoſe of the primitive church. . 
were long and entire ; but their's are broken 
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b. Into parcels for the ſeveral things; 'toſs'd be- 
d, tween the prieſt and the clerk, and, as if they 
cd forgot ſomething, they go back again. They 
une rather like graces, having little more than a 
preface and a concluſion, ſtill repeated, which is 
he WI indecent. But they are now falling off from their 
be ceremonies, c. as they obſerve few holidays 
for public ſervice but Chriſtmas and Eaſter: 
to ff and there is a general prejudice againſt godfa- 
che chers, ©'c. in baptiſm, fo that primitive ſimpli- 
city is gaming ground, 800 
hat the church of Scotland ran to the other ex- 
treme, in rejecting what was abuſed by others, 
as a liturgy and a funeral ſervice, &c. All na- 
tons had funeral ſolemnities, which indicated 
their belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
of a future ſtate of happinels and miſery ; and 
Chriſtians thereby indicated alſo their belief of 
ee reſurrection of the body. It is a ſolemn ſtri- 
g ing ſcene, and a fit ſeaſon to impreſs people 
req eh a ſenſe of death and eternity, and. of the 
ales eceſlity of a proper preparation for it. And it 
s the practice of that very church to employ fit 
il in ſeaſons, as of affliction or fickneſs, for inſtruc- 
tion, when mankind will be diſpoſed to liſten to 
It, But becauſe the church of Rome prays tor 
the dead, they rejected the proper ſolemnities at 
he burial of them; and allo the doxology . be- 
Nuuſe it is ſuperſtitiouſly uſed by the church of 
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1 Rome, though it is the very characteriſtic and 
per). ark of Chriſtian praiſe, and was uſed by all 
rupt hriſtians from the commencement of Chriſtia. 


\orchÞty-. The objecting to it as a form is equally 
oken gainſt the bleſſing, and likewiſe the uſual con- 
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- eluſion of all prayers, to which the doxology i, WM not 
exactly parallel, as the concluſion of praiſe. pla 
Another great defect, impropriety, and abſur. Nef: 
dity, in ſome reformed churches, as theſe of Mwhi 
Scotland and England, &c. is uſing Jewiſh pal. Ne: 
mody, which is conforming to the Jews in praiſe, Wacc: 
If the New Teſtament, which contains the goſpd Wi. 6 
clearly, is more excellent to read than the Ola, WW 1 
which contains it only vailed under types, figures, Ming 
&c. it is ſurely more excellent to fing. 'TheMot t 
book of Pſalms is only a part of the Old Teſta. ¶ pee 
ment put into verſe, and ſuits only moral andMot 
devotional ſubje&s, but not evangelical. ones, andi Frar 
does not ſuit the Chriſtian church; it is goingMWbly, 
back under the vail. of the Old Teſtament, andi hn 
not ſuitable praiſe to be ſung by Chriſtians, The 
paſtors of the primitive church often. compoſt 
Hymns ſuitable to the ſubjects and occaſions; 
and if individuals have the choice of the word 
uſed in extempore prayers, why. not alſo the di- 
rection of: the praiſe, and the words to be uled 
in it? As the prayer after the diſcourſe is agree 
able to the ſubject of diſcourſe, ſo. ſhould the 
praiſe be for uniformity and. propriety at lealt: 
but this cannot be the caſe without putting the 
greater part of the Bible into verſe, or ll 
compoſing hymns on all divine ſubjects. This uf 
excellently, done by ſome ingenious pious 2 
thors, particularly Dr- Watts. The church ol 
Scotland has appointed a very ſcanty numbe 
of hymns, moſſly ſelected from him, as an ad 
dition to her pſalmody, and not one amonggparts 
them for baptifm, and ſome other ordinanceſenipt. 


and, occaſions. It is very ſtrange, that ſhe bathere 
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not rather adopted the whole of his hymns, or 
plalmody. There are alſo four goſpel-verſions 
of the Plalms, of which Dr Watts is the beſt, 
which are Jo well imitated in the language of the 
New 'Leſtament, as to ſuit the Chriſtian ſtate, 
iſe, according to the apeſtle's key, Acts iv. 25. Heb. 
ſnl ü. 6. | | 
" Theſe and his hymns are uſed by the Diſſent- 
res, Ming church of England, which was the bulwark 
[he Mot the reformation, and is the moſt learned re- 
fta. ¶ pectable part of the reformed church, the church 
audlef Geneva and the late reformed church in 
andMWFrance not excepted. The Weſtminſter aſſem- 
ingMWbly, that moſt auguſt council ſince the apoſtolic 
nod, conſiſted of Engliſh Preſbyterians, and is 
the fountain of the preſent conſtitution of the 
burch of Scotland; but ſhe has been backward 
to follow the example of her mother in this ef- 
ential picce of reformation, and has totally ne- 
pleted the doxology :. and the Scots Diſſenters 
keenly oppoſe all ſuch reformation, and rivet the 
people in their prejudices againſt it, in order to 
gratify their humours; as mankind are violently 
MWttached to antiquity, though they are as fond 
ff novelty, where it does not interfere with anti- 
Mevity. Ihe preſent verſion uſed in Scotland was 
nade by Rouſe, an Engliſh diffenter, and was 
troduced in 1650, as being better than the one 
en uſed ; though it is one of: the worſt, as it 
ever illuſtrates, but often obſcures the ſubject. 
ind Papiſts juſtly obſerve, that. ſinging many 
mong arts of the Pſalms, and reading many parts of 
ancFripture in the church, (as in theſe churches 


a haſabcre the Bible is read yearly) which the peo. 
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ple do not underſtand, is no better than thei 
unknown tongue. 

Another great impropriety uſed in moſt places 
in Scotland is reading the line; this, it ſceny, 
was introduced by Popery. When the people wen 
not allowed the uſe of their Bibles, they _ 
the prieſts, How ſhall we do at church? 
<annot ſing wanting our books! 'The priefts re re 
plied, We will read the line to you. But noy 
when the reformation has reſtored the uſe of the 
Bibles, the reading the line ſhould be laid afide 


as a relic of Popery; as it greatly interrupts an, % 
mars the harmony in ſinging, and the exerciſ * 
of devotion, and gives opportunity to people M hure 


gaze at thoſe coming in, or at any object; which 
is allo occaſioned by extempore prayer, whe 
they have not to look at their book ; and; 
wandering eye indicates a wandering heart. l 
is perfectly abſurd to read the line to thoſe that 
can read it themſelves, and have it before them 

Another indecent improper thing uſed in Scot 
land is fitting when they ſing, as if finging 
were no part of divine worſhip that required a 
reverential poſture. The voice has much more 
freedom to ling in ſtanding than fitting. It is 
ſtrange this piece of reformation has not taken 
place, that they may ſing as other churches do 
Not long ago they fat in ſome places in time ol 
prayer. Kneeling is indeed the moſt humble pc 
{ture for prayer, but ſtanding before one that i 
reed! is alſo decent. 


ed conſidered the doctrine and worthiy 
of the reformed churches, we proceed next tt 
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conſider church-government, which is the great. 
eſt ſubject of diſpute, (As for the ſurplice, and 
ther parts of epiſcopal dreſs, ſome of them are 
remarked as ridiculous and ſuperſtitious, as the 
orner'd caps, ©'c. See Charles Owen. But 
s for the difference of a black or white gown, 
tis a matter of indifferency ; and every office 
pught to have ſome diſtinguiſhing dreſs, if they 
nean ſymbols ; if black is a ſymbol of penitence, 
rhite is a ſymbol oi purity.) | 
lhe church- government of the reformed 
hurches is of three kinds, Prelatic, Preſbyte- 
an, and Independent. Under the firſt, the 
hurches are called Dioceſan, under the ſecond, 
ational, under the third, Congregational. ' In 
e two laſt, there is a parity, or co- equality a. 
pong the paſtors as to power and authority, 
d pretty much ſo as to labours and benefices. 
h the firſt there is a ſubordination, or ſuperio- 
ty and inferiority as to power, and a very great 
pequality as to labours and revenues; the great 
Weicnues belonging to thoſe who have great 
ower, and labour little, The queſtion is, Which 
Wt theſe is the Chriſtian form of church- govern- 
Went, or the New Teſtament-plan ? for there can 
We: no model drawn from the Old Teſtament, 
ough ſome, both of Papiſts and Prelatiſts, pre- 
nd otherwiſe ; and indeed each of them find 
heir own mode in it; the firſt, by making the 
gh Prieſt anſwer to the Pope, and the other 
rieſts and levites to the inferior clergy 3 and 
de ſecond, in making the High Prieſt anſwer 
che Biſhop, the other prieſts to their prieſts, 
id the levites to the deacons, But then this 
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order was not moral, but typical, and ceremo 
nial, as alſo their dreſs and actions were; and in 
alluſion thereto Chriſt is called our great High 
Prieft; for the high prieſt, his robes, the temple 
altar, ſacrifices, and the whole of that ſervice 
was typical of Chriſt and the goſpel, as was oh 
ſerved before; the ſynagogue was moral, an 
anſwers to the Chriſtian church. The queſtior 
then is, Which of theſe forms of church-gove 
ment can moſtly be deduced from the Nex 
Teſtament ? A certain dignified clergyman, of 


a neighbouring chureh and nation ſaid, he de! 
not ſee that any form of church-government nſtit 
that is in the world at preſent, could be who 2 
deduced from the New Teſtament ; and though" 


he was a member of that church, he would non 
ſay it was the beſt one, and one of a differendif 
church and nation ſaid the ſame. x 
Before the middle of the ſecond century 
very church was a little ſtate, governed by it 
own preſident and college of Preſbyters ; and 
different churches were united by no tie bu 
that of brotherly affection, communion, and cor 
reſpondence with one another, in the fellowſhin 
of the goſpel ; having the ſame ordinances, doc 
trine, and worſhip; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptiſm, &c. and maintained a unity of ſpirit 
the bond of peace; and when any matter of 
public or general concern required a delibera 
tion, a pubhc convention of the whole churc 
conveencd and decided it, as in the Apoſtolic 
council at Jeruſalem. This was the caſe till a 
bout the middle of the ſecond century, when 
provincial churches began to be formed, and 
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then the whole face of the Chriſtian church af. 
amed- a new aſpect. | | WA 

Provincial churches, conſiſting of a number 
f individual or congregational ones, whoſe 

hurch· officers aſſembled in claſſical ſynods or 
peetings, and thus formed a public body, be- 
an firſt among the Greeks, and ſoon became 
mniverſal; and the preſident of a provincial 
durch was called Patriarch, &c. See a demon- 
ration of the Chriſtian form of church. govern. 
gent, from the New Teſtament, and the Apoſ- 
olic and primitive church, entitled the Divine 
aſtitution. of Biſhops, having Churches, conſiſt. 
vg of many Congregations, examined by Scrip- 
ure, by Alexander Lauder miniſter at Morden- 
own; in which he collects all the places where 
hurch is mentioned, and ſhews that it either 
jeans the univerſal church, or a particular con- 
regation ; for he proves from the Acts, Epiltles, - 
d antiquity, that the church of Jeruſalem met 
done place, notwithſtanding the great number of 
hriſtians there mentioned; as did alſo the Chri- 
ans in all other places, as Corinth, Rome, &c. 


r 

oth be 3000 and 5000 converts at Jeruſalem were 
doe oſtiy ſtrangers occaſionally met there, and not 
ond eldenters. It is ſaid. the Proteſtant church of. 

"it infÞkewen in France had 25,000, and that of Char. 


ion 5,000 members; and Baxter ſays, the 


er of 
ben rich in which he was born had 60,000 perſons 
urch it; and he ſays, he preached to 6000, who all 


ard him. And to what great multitudes of 
e people and military did the Grecian and 
oman orators and commanders harangue. 
ele ſcripture churches had all the full power 
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of diſcipline and juriſdiction within themſelys 


and managed their own affairs by the parochu bol 
Preſbytery, and were congregational churcheMier 
independent on each other; but they were pam 
of the univerſal church, and dependent on i d 
in what concerned the whole church, as the inWMſult 
portant difference that took place between t bol 
Jewiſh and Gentile converts, Acts xv. And 0 k 
paſtors were dependent on councils ; they ſeen{Wpolt 
ed to differ from modern independency chieſi uon 
in this, that thoſe of one congregation cann but 
have communion with another, but muſt be di the 
membered from the former if change of reſiceiv 
dence require them to be in communion witlMol f 


another, and receive the ſacraments, &c. ord 
nances, as members of it ; ſo that their congre 
gations are not parts of the whole body, bu 
each is a whole or univerſal. 

The fact is, that giſſenters, as the primitiy 
Chriſtians were, are naturally independents, an 
though the Scots ones may pretend otherwiſe 
yet it is impoſſible ; for they may depoſe one « 
their number from the office, yet his congreg 
tion can keep him, as has been the caſe in ſon 
inſtances, and thew that they have no power 
ver them, and can do no more than cut off thel 
_ paſtor from the claſs or preſbytery ; but whe 

one is caſt out of an eſtabliſhed church, he' 
not only cut off from being a member of ti 
claſs, but his congregation can neither give hu 
the church to preach to them in, nor the If 
nefice. | 
As fer modern independents, that call then 
ſelves ſuch, the power they exerciſe ſo far, as 


— 
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«+ authoritative, is only congregational; as they 
zold that every congregation is a compleat in- 
dependent church, having full power of diſcipline, 
2s well as of diſpenſing the word and ſacraments, 
bdged in itſelf; and all other power is only con- 
ſultative, for they conſult with one another, and 
hold councils for that purpoſe. Here they ſeem 
to be too limited in their juriſdiction; for the a- 
poltolic- ſynod at Jeruſalem exerciſed a juriſdic- 
ton, power, and authority over all the church; 
but what is moſt- illiberal in their plan is, that 
the members of one congregation cannot re- 
ccive the ſacraments in another, till they be cut 
off from the former, and join the other. Now it 
s certainly proper, that all chriſtians on earth 
pin together in the celebration of the ordinances, 
if they could all aflemble in one body, as they 
have but one Lord, one baptiſm, &c. Eph. iv. 4. 
nitu Nay, it is proper that all the world ſhould join 
„ an together, to worſhip their one Creator, as child- 
rwiſeſren of the ſame Father and family, and hold 
"ne ¶ communion and fellowſhip with one another: 
zrefWOnly to preſerve order, every congregation, or 
| lock, that is, as many as can conveniently 
alemble together, aw? receive the ordinances 
Jom their own paſtor, to avoid the confufion 
that might enſue by wandering from one con- 
zregation to another; or, in caſe of his inability 
at the time, they ſhould receive a petition from 
im to another, for every ſteward ſhould ſup- 
ey his own houſchold, that they need not to go 
from their own to others to ſeek ſupply. Thus 
their independency muſt take place. Ihe great 
r, r Owen, who was k moderate independent, 
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and loved the preſbyterians as brethren, ſaw n0 
foundation for national churches more than for 
diocelan ones, in the New Teſtament, though 
he ſaw foundation for equality among paſtors, 
The queſtion indeed is, What are the boundaries 
of a dioceſan, or of a national church? If the 
extent of the one be a county or province, and 
that of the other an iſland, or continent, or ſtate, 
under the ſame civil government, Scotland, 
Switzerland, : and Holland, &c. are national 
churches ; but Campvere in Holland was made 
a part of the church of Scotland, though beyond 
the ſeas. N | 

We ſhall examine the New Teſtament, in or. 
der to ſee whether the equality, or ſubordins 
tion of paſtors, be the chriſtian form of church. 
government. Wh 

And, in the firſt place, Chriſt choſe twelve 
diſciples, whom he called Apoſtles, whom he 
veſted with the ſame power and authority, and 
to whom he gave the ſame commiſſion, both 
when he ſent them firſt out to teach, and work 
miracles for a time, and alſo when he gave them 
an unlimited charge after his reſurrection. He 
choſe alſo ſeventy. diſciples, and ſent them out, 8 
he did the apoſtles at firſt, veſted with the ſame 
power; they were not commiſſioned by the a- 
poſtles as being ſubject to them, but had ther 
commiſſion immediately from Chriſt himſelf; 
but their oſſice ſeems only to have been temporary, 
and wholly to have ceaſed with their firſt com 
miſſion; and had not the apoſtles commiſſion 
been renewed after his reſurrection, it had alk 
ceaſed as the ſeventy diſciples did, for they bas 


* 


„„ 
no che ſame power and authority to teach and work 
or WM miracles; the ſeventy were perhaps the ſeminary 
ch IM of church - officers afterwards. Thus we ſee no 
rs. foundation for inequality in the evangeliſts. 
es We proceed next to confider the Acts and 
the WI Epiſtles ; and in examining of them we mult 
nd Wl conſider what orders of church -ofticers were 
te, extraordinary and peculiar to the apoſtolic age, 
nd, and what were ordinary and perpetual. We 
nal I have an account of the different orders in Eph. 
ade iv. 11. The three firſt orders were extraordi- 
ond MW nary, and pecuhar to the apoſtolic age. The a- 
poſtles, &c. had no ſucceflors in the extraordi- 
or. Ml nary parts of their office, as in working mira- 
ina. cles, &c. and in the ordinary parts of it ever 
rch- WW paſtor and teacher is their ſucceſſor. The apo- 
ſtles had an immediate call from Chriſt; Matthias 
elre and Paul were choſen, or called, after his aſcen- 
, he fon. Prophets were infallible interpreters of 
and ſeripture, as well as foretellers of future events, 
both Acts xili. 1. xvii. 6. There were other evan- 
vork geliſts beſides the four, two of whom were alſo 
hem apoſtles ; they were companions to the apoſtles 
HeW in their travels, and aſſiſtants in their labours, 
it, 82s Philip, Timothy, Titus, Silas, &c. Paſtors 
lame and teachers were ordinary church-officers, to 
he a · ¶ continue through all ages of the chriſtian church 
their to the end of the world. Paſtors ſeem to have 
been theſe that had certain flocks committed. to 
their charge, and teachers theſe that had no fixt 
charge, but employed their talents in teachin 
wherever occaſion required. Chriſt ſtrictly for- 
bid the aſpiring after pre-emiaency among his 
diſciples, Luke ix. 46. Mark ix. 35. Math. xx. 
| O 2 
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firſt dignified with the name of chriſtians, was the 
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25.3 and we find the apoſtles acting in parity in MW con 
one apoſtolical ſynod at Jeruſalem, and Peter in| 
ſubje& to it, and ſent by it, Acts viii. 14. ; andi] 
when the apoſtles diſperſed through the world, rity 
they ordained paſtors to ſucceed them at Jerufa. pre 
lem, &c. who acted in parity in a preſbytery, WM Che 
Acts xi. 22. XV. 4. xxi. 18. &c.; and no men. WM :(:; 
tion of a prelate over them, or any authority of Ml ger 
that kind; and in the ſynod of apoſtolic- preſby. ¶ not 
ters and brethren, Acts xv. we find the preſby. M the 
ters acting in parity with the apoſtles, for a pa. of t. 
tern to future judicatories that were to ſucceed MW prel 
to the ordinary parts of the apoſtles office, abe 
diſcipline, government, and juriſdiction, in which any 
they were ſucceeded by all biſhops, paſtors, and du 
preſbyters ; theſe three names in ſcripture being o a. 


| different titles of the ſame office, and the prefby. Ir 


ter being the higheſt ſtanding office in the cor. 
church, in which office every true paſtor is the he ;; 


apoſtles ſucceſſor, in confirmation of which both dot 


Peter and John, in their epiſtles call themſelves cet 
preſbyters. Biſhop denotes overſight, as a watch- num 
man; paſtor, feeding, i. e. teaching, and govern 
ment; preſbyter or elder, age and gravity, as an 
example, all different qualifications of one and 
the ſame office. $4 23 

The churchof Antioch, where the difciples were 


next famous one to that of Jeruſalem ; it hac 
ſeveral paſtors and teachers, and no prelate; 
but they acted in parity, Acts xi. 29. xv. 2 
xvi. 4. where we till find a plurality of paſtors 
acting in equality. Paul and Barnabas ordained... 
preſbyters in every church, (and Titus in ever 


E 2 

city in Crete,) Acts . xiv. 23. Tit. i. 5. i. e. a 
competent member, forming a claſs, and acting 
in parity without a prelate. 


nd Again, Paul and Silas planted a church at the 
d, Wl rity of Philippi, Acts xvi. and ordained ſeveral 
fa. preſpyters, or biſhops, to feed and govern it, to 


M whom Paul writes conjunctly, Phil. i. 1. and 
n- aſcribes to none more power than the reſt. They 
of were ſurely parochial, or congregational, and 
by: not dioceſan biſhops, as there can be but one of 
by. the latter in a city; nor can there be a collegiacy 
pa- of them, as that would be an equality oppoſite to 
cel prelacy, and it was but a ſmall city, ſubject to 
„che province of Theſlalonica ; had there been 
uct any other order of church - officers, he ſurely 
and would not have made ſo great an omiſſion as not 
ung to addreſs and admoniſh them. 
by-W In Acts xviii. we find Paul founded a church at 
weW Corinth, that famous city; ſee the government 
the be inſtituted in it, 1 Cor. v.; where he ſpeaks 
not to any fingte man, or biſhop, to cenſure the 
lves MF nceſtuous perſon, but to the rulers, in the plural 
tch-Mrumber ; whence it is plain they acted in parity, 
and had no prelate. | | | 
In Acts xx. we find a famous church is plant- 
ed at Epheſus by Paul, in which we find a com- 
pany of preſbyters, or biſhops, feeding and -go- 
rerning in equality. Paul, in his laſt and farewell 
charge to them, calls them ſometimes elders, and 
bmetimes biſhops, or overſeers, and commits 
the whole charge of tae flock in doctrine and 
vſcipline to them in parity, Acts xx. 17,-28, 
Wien leaving them, never to ſee their faces 
Waore ; fo in his laſt * anent church-go. 
| 3 
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vernment, he gives them an equal commiſſion, 

wer, and authority. N. B. 'This was done in 
Timothy's preſence, whom prelatiſts make biſhoy 
of Epheſus, without a word of his. power over 
them, or of their duty in ſubjection and obedience 
to him. Would Paul have called the preſbyters 
biſhops before their biſhop's face, and commit. 
ted the whole charge of the flock to them as bi. 
ſhops, in. his laſt charge, without the leaſt hint 


of the relation between them and their biſhop? 


The fact is, that Timothy and Titus were not 
biſhops of any fixed dioceſe, but itinerant evans 
geliſts, as we find them ſtill on journies, and 
never returning to Epheſus or Crete, Rom. xvi. 
21. 1 Cor. xvi. 10. 2 Cor. 1. 1, 19. Pal. ii. 19, 
1 Theſſ. iii. 2. Heb. xiii,” 23. 2 Cor. vii. 6. vil, 
16. Gal. ii. 1. 1 Tim. iv. 10. | 

Laſtly, We ſee what the government of the 
Hebrew church was, Heb. xii. 7, 17, 24; 
whenoe i: is clear they had no paſtors, but ſuch 
as had. the care of their ſouls, and laboured a. 
mong them. 2d!ly, That the government belong. 
ed to. thoſe that were their daily preachers, and 
watchmen for their ſouls. Nothing can be plain- 
er from ver. 7. than that they who have the key 


of doctrine have alſo, the key of diſcipline and 


government committed to them, that they who 


teach ſhould rule the church. Chriſt committed 


both. to all paſtors, Matth. xvi. 19. ;: and tho 


prelates would rob preſpyters of one of them, 


yet it is plain from God's word, that ruling 3s 


as eſſential to their office as teaching, as they are 
therein called rulers, governors, biſhops, or over« 
bers, as in Adds v. 12. Heb, xili. 1 Tims v. 17: 


E 1] 

iv. 14. a preſbytery ordained Timothy. And, 
further, the powers of juriſdiction belongs to 
them. See Chriſt's direction, Matth. vill. 1 5. 
xvi. 1. where the church's repreſentatives, or 
rulers, muſt be meant ; for it cannot be meant 
of one man, but a ſociety : the foregoing proofs 
ſeem to be unanſwerable. It is an empty tale of 
i- Bellarmine's, that in the apoſtle's time the names 
nt Wot biſhop and preſbyter were common to both 
p? orders, and that the great miſtake of the preſ- 
ot MWhbyterians is to argue from the identity of the 
m. names to that of the functions. The whole pow. 
nd Mer, work, and office of biſhops, is devolved up- 
vi, Won them; and the community of things is a cer- 
19. Jain evidence of the identity of offices. They 
ii. Whave both the name and power, as is evident 

from Acts xx. to a demonſtration : and Tit. i. 
the Ws, 7. Paul left Titus in Crete to ordzin preſby. | 
4. 3 Wiers in every city; and he ſhews their qualifica- 


ach ions. Ihen, ver. 7. he ſays, A biſhop muſt be 
a. lameleſs: this is no reaſon at all; if they are not 
ng- Mite ſame, there is no connection between the 
and MWaniteeedent and conſequent, for different offices 
ain- tequire different talents : the reaſoning would 
key {We no leſs ridiculous than that every captain 


hould be able to lead and manage a whole ar- 


who ny, becauſe ſuch qualifications are neceſſary in 
ttelW general. 5 

tho In 1 Pet. v. the apoſtle not only exhorts to 
em, Need, but, to do the office of biſhops to the flock, 


e. to take the overſight ; ſo that preſbyters are 
Wot only called biſhops, AQs xx. but command. 
ver · Nd to do all thoſe offices to the church that be- 


1 ig to biſhops, as preaching, diſpenſing. the: 


_ coined diſtinction of ſupreme and ſubordinate 
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ſacraments, ordaining, exerciſing government, 

juriſdiction, diſcipline ; and what can dioceſan erer 
biſhops do more? It is as clear as the noon-day, befo 
that God in his word gives preſbyters the whole ge 


power and office of biſhops ; and prelafes ſacri. Never 


legioufly rob them of the one half of it, viz. or. 
dination and juriſdiction, or diſcipline and go. 
vernment, and only leave them the power of 
diſpenſing the word and ſacraments. It is a ney 


preſbyters, that the higher order is the ſame 2 chur 
bilhops, and a mere jugghng. What makes any aſter 


thing of divine right but God's inſtitution ? ardpo!t 


what evidence can there be of that but ſome ten Nece 
of ſcripture? Paul ſpeaks only of two ſtanding 
orders, biſhops and deacons, and calls theſe bi. 
ſhops preſbyters, Phil. i. 1 Lim. v. 17. Preach 
ing the word, and adminiſtring the ſacraments, 
are greater than ruling and governing, as God's 
word declares, 1 Tim. v. 17. Dr Hamond, a 
great prelatiſt, is forced to acknowledge the 
truth here. If parity be of divine original and 
inſtitution, then prelacy cannot be fo, as the) 


are oppoſite and inconſiſtent. The paſtors of thei” h 

flock are the ſcripture-biſhops, Acts xx. 28 lat 

1 Pet. v. Heb. xiii. 7, 17. 1 Theff. v. 12. . % 

them that feed and govern the flock, viz. con A 

gregational biſhops. Hamond. The Holy Ghoſt ete 
biſhops were ordained in every city and church uriſd 

AQ xiv, 23. Fit. i. 5, 7. 1 Theff. v. 13. The ad t! 

overſee all the flock, and pray with all the fick d tl 

James v. 14. Hamond expounds of biſhops. Pon 

Their objections from ſcripture are chief + 


three: the 1/7 is from the twelve apoſtles and 12 
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ſeventy diſciples; but this was partly anſwered 
before : and the learned Mr Sage, their advocate, 


Sn if apr" 

ole {gives up this, Vindic. princip. Cypr. age, as the 
rj Wicventy were not ſtanding officers, but temporary 
or. niſſionaries, whoſe commiſſion ſoon expired, and 
oo. Nas never renewed, ſo they had no ſucccſſors. 


Arne church could not be founded till CU iſt was 
nſen, as it was founded on his re ſurrection; and 
the twelve's commiſſion had not conſtituted them 
church-governors, if it had not been renewed 
after Chriſt's reſurrection. Sage. In what was 
zpoſtolical and extraordinary the apoſtles had no 
ſucce ſſors. While the ſeventy's commiſſion laſt. 
ed they had the ſame power as the apoſtles : they 
ere not ſubjeQ to them, for they received not 
heir commiſſion from the twelve, as prieſts from 
bihops, but immediately from Chrift, as the 
velve did; and they were empowered to do 
be ſame work as the twelve, and therefore had 
ie ſame power and authority to teach, baptize, 
nd do miracles ; and if the ſubject preſbyters 
ere the ſucceſſors of the ſeventy, they could 
ot have power to diſpenſe the Lord's ſupper, as 
tat was not given to the ſeventy. 1 
their ſecond objection is drawn from Timo. 
y and Titus pretended prelacy in Epheſus and 
rete, exerciſing the power of ordination and 
uriſdiftion ; but it cannot be proven that they 
ad the ſole power of it, no more than that they 
ad the fole power of preaching, as they were 
pointed to do both, 2 lim. iv. 2.; but the 
Waſc is this, only Timothy is written to, as be- 
aud s there at that time, and being the chief per- 

n in the preſbytery, who preſided in it white 
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there; but what was obſerved in Acts xx. over 
_ throws all the arguments for his prelacy, brought 
from the firſt Epiſtle, where they chiefly or oH 
lie, for it was written when Paul was at Mace 
donia, before he came to Miletus, where he me 
with the preſbyters of Epheſus, and gave ther 
his farewell charge, declaring them the ſole hi 
ſhops of the church. So all the directions er. v 
him were as to an extraordinary unfixed off oma 
cer, ſent on a ſpecial occaſion, to return wh 
he had done his buſineſs, 1 Lim. i. 3. If he hat 
been fixt biſhop of it, this had been a reflecta 
on him; he was not a fixt paſtor any where, bu 
an evangeliſt, 2 Tim, iv. 5. and fo was ity 
as we {till find them on journics, abſent fro: 
their pretended dioceſes, to water the churc 
where need required, and never find them ra 
turn to Epheſus or Crete after they left them 


they were the apoſtles aſſiſtants, attending off the 
them or ſent by them. And- in the Epiltles i 1 
them, the apoſtle confounds the names and o th: 
fices of biſhops and preſbyters, making them tMfaſtin 


fame, which he would not have done if the 
had been different and unequal. ILimothy an 
Titus had temporary offices of extraordina 
Power. | lible 

The third objection is taken from the ange ar 
of the ſeven churches of Aſia, Rev. ii. 3. Ang 
or meſſenger is a name common to all miniſter 
but the Epiſtles directed to them cannot pro! 
them to be more than the oldeſt miniſter, « 
the preſident, for there is no ſuperiority aſcribe 
to them; John ſeverely reprehends Diotrepht 
for affecting it, 1 John ix. But, ſecondly, a fi 
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ular name is often uſed in a collective ſenſe in 

cipture, Deut. xvii. 11, 12. Mal. ii. 7. Pſal. 

XIV. 7. Hoſ. xi. 2. Prieſt, angel, &c. i. e. a 
mole company, and a claſs of people. Thus, in the 
rophetic writings and viſionary repreſentations, 
is uſual to exprels a number by a ſingular ; ſo 
Dan. vill. one ram denotes many kings, ſo in 
lev. viii. 2. ſeven angels denote all the hoſt; ſo the 
oman, beaſt, whore, dragon, are all collectives, 
ad one candleſtick alſo; but the number is 
ten changed from the fingular to a multitude, 
1oev. ii. 24. to you, not to thee, &c. i. e. the ſo- 
ety of paſtors 3 and there's a clear difference 
twixt them and the people, 11. 10. and as for 
i. ſee before in Acts xx. ; to make Timothy 
ſhop here, is doing him great injury, ii. 4, 5. 
ad would the goſpel be removed from a whole 
burch for the ſin of one biſhop, while the reſt 


ng o the paſtors and the church were not acceſſa- 
les (WF! It is not meant of one, but all collectively. 
nd oo the antients underſtood it, as Ambroſe, Au- 
utine, Gregory, &c. It is the doctrine of all 
F theſWund Proteſtants, that the ſcripture is the only 
1y anfſWdze to decide controverſies, eccleſiaſtical or 


oral, in doctrine or worſhip, &c. There is no 
üble infallible. external judge, to whom all par- 


angels are bound to ſubmit ; the divine authority is 
Angy in the dominical books; fays Auguſtine, 
naiterMe ſeek the marks of the true church, and de- 
t proſßle our cauſes by them, and theſe make us 


ter, ( 
ſcribt 
trepit 
„ A fl 


fer than the antients, Pal. cxix. too. ; what 
not clearly contained in ſcripture, or by ne- 
lary con{<quence, is no part of our faith or 
ty, but only what is clearly revealed or com- 
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manded. Church authority is Popery, and: 
cypher, without ſcripture-authority. When the 
ſcripture fails them, they run to the antients for 
refuge, pretending that it was the moſt antien 
in eccleſiaſtical practice, but from the beginning 
it was not ſo. See Ayton's Chriſtian church 
The Chriſtian church anſwers not to the taber 
nacle and temple, and the -prieſts, high prieſt 
and levites, as its model; theſe were type 
and anſwered by Chriſt the anti-type ; but j 
anſwers to the ſynagogue, as being moral; thy 
| Paſtors and rulers are called the church in Ma 
xviii. 17. 

Having ſhewn there is no foundation for pre 
| lacy in ſcripture, we ſhall ſhew there is as littl 
from reaſon, and*then conſider its origin, an 
| how it was introduced. Dioceſan prelacy is con 
trary to right and ſound reaſon ; that one ſhoul 
be paſtor of 1100 congregations, as the Biſho 
of Lincoln is, and the Biſhop of London of a 
beyond the ſeas ; that one be pilot to ſo man 
ſhips, or phyſician to ſo many patients, unde 
pain of eternal wrath ; (Baxter refuſed a Biſhogi 
ric, and would rather be a galley-ſlave ;) where 
as, they ſhould take the charge only of as mam, 
as they can overſee themſelves, and not truh; 
them to another; if the Biſhops entruſt othe 
to do their work, Chriſt may beſtow upon the 
their wages; they are commanded to dot! 
work perſonally, Acts xx. 28. John xxi. 15, 
18. 1 Pet. v. 2 Tim. iv. Reaſon ſays, that thi 
who preach the word ſhould exerciſe diſciplih 
on the diſobedient and ſcandalous, and hifkye; 
power of governing the church, and that than, 


| „ | | 
hould be an equality of labour, authority, and 
revenues, among paſtors. But in Engliſh pre- 
cy, a lay-chancellor, and ſecular court, has the 
ower of diſcipline; and they cannot call him to 
n account, nor can they prohibit from the ſa- 
raments'; one man has the power of ordination, 
uſpenſion, and depoſition ; but in the midſt of 
ounſellors there is ſafety. Ihe Biſhop is a 
Pope in his dioceſs, independent and accounta- 
e to none; and though he do little or none of 
e paſtoral work, he has almoſt all the wages. 
tis indeed ſhameful that he ſhould have ſo 
nuch, and the labourers ſo little; that one ſhould 
ve above a thouſand, and others not half a 
undred, but the inequality is ten times as great 
ſome places. Their arguments for unity and 
eventing ſehiſm have ſtill greater force for a 
ope, Biſhops have cauſed the greateſt ſchiſms, 
Victor, Donatus, Neſtorius, Macedonius, Po- 
crates, Paulus Samoſatenus, &c. ; and there 
as unity in Sparta where there were two kings, 
d in Athens, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Switſer- 
nd, and Holland, being republics ; and the 
wity among Biſhops and Archbiſhops is as 
dy to breed ſchiſm as among paſtors. The 
wochial Biſhop, or paſtor of the flock, is the 
ripture Biſhop, and the true Biſhop, Acts xx. 
Ind Timothy was ſuch, if among the reſt at 


do Mcheſus; ſo that Preſbyter and Biſhop are the 
15, Wine, and have the ſame power of ordination, 
at th nſdiftion, and government, as well as of diſ- 
(c: ple ling the word and ſacrament ; for if they have 


4 ha wer only av tO doctrine, worthip, and the ſa- 
t thi ments, then they are but half paſtors. Dio- 
. T 
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ceſan prelacy. i is not only contrary to reaſon and firſt 
ſcripture, or divine appointment, but to anti, 
quity and eccleſiaſtic conſtitution ; it was note. 
ſtabliſhed by any eccleſiaſtic council for ſeveril gor 
eenturies, and no general aſſembly ſince the re. rra 
formation eſtabliſhed it, ſo that it is a ſchiſm: 1 
nor would a geueral aſſembly in any churct that 
eſtabliſh it, as it is gainſt the rights of the ma e / 
jority. The ſcripture makes the title Biſhop pref 
belong equally to every paſtor; and it is verMelab 
remarkable, that wherever the word Biſhop o vas 
curs in ſcripture, either the text or context guard Jn: 
it from falſe gloſſes, ſo that it ruins their cauſe Mag 
and therefore none durſt ever bring any argu 
ment tor diocelan biſhops from the places where 
- the word Biſhop is found, but they fly them a 
a hot iron. See Jameſon on the Epiſcopal Con 
troverſy. Providence has ſo ordered it as vii an- 
regard to the cup againſt Papiſts. Their gran end 
Herculean argument is, If it be not of dwin 
original, how is it that the original of it canne 
be ſhewn? and this is the ſame argument th 
the Papiſts uſe for many of their errors, whic 
crept in gradually and unawares. The inventolthe | 
of many uſectul arts are not known; we can beliffſe, 4 
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ter ſay when it was not, than v hen it precilc|Mthe ; 
began. T 
Parochial prelacy began in the ſecond ceſſſa © 
tury, dioceſan in the fourth, and liturgies begaMbut 
alſo about the fame time, as an antidote againſthe 
the Arian and Pelagian herefies. The deficie And 
cy and ambiguity of records, for ſeveral ages Wis, a 


ter the apoſtles, leaves us at an uncertainty as cong 
many thinge. The Acts of the Apoſtles is tl 
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and feſt ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, viz. that of planting 
or conſtituting the church; and the dark -it and 
moſt defective period in eccleſiaſtical records, is 
fom the end of it, till about the middle of 
Trajan's reign, i. c. till about 116. or 120. 
Hierom, the chief of the Latin fathers, ſays, 
that the church was governed at firſt communi 
gre/byterorum concilio, by the common council of 
preſbyters ; and the learned Dr Blondel, in his 
daborate defence of Hierom, proves that there 
was not a biſhop over preſbyters before 140. 
Ignatius, John's diſciple, in his epiſtle to the 
Magneſians, written in 1 50, quoted by Turretine, 
calls preſbytery, or church-adminiſtration by it, 
Chriſt's law, becauſe it was ſettled by the apo- 
les according to Chriſt's will; and calls it a 
novel inſtitution, taking place in his time, to ad- 
ance a biſhop above a preſbyter. Chryſoſtom 
and Theophylact on Phil. i. tell us, that not only 
during the apoſtles lives, but the next ages, the 
names of biſhop and preſbyter were not di- 
ſtinguiſned. Ireneus, biſhop of Lyons in France, 
in 180. uſes the names Biſhop and Preſbyter in 
the ſame ſenſe in all his-'writings; and lib. 4. 
c. 43. of hereſies, he expreſsly calls preſbyters 
the apoſtles ſucceſſors. 5 
There were two or more biſhops in one city, 


d cla; of Rome, &c. in the fuſt ages, that is, nothing 
begabut a collegiate. miniſtry. here were 100 in 
a gage Iſland of Crete, which bad but 40 cities. 
eficeſ And Patrick ordained about zoo in Ireland, that 
ges Alis, about as many as there were cf par iſhes or 
Vas Neongregations. See the evidences of theſe in the 
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rights of the chriſtian church . And it wall * 
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near 1000 years before it was tormally eſtabliſh 
ed in Scotland. The firſt was Palladius in 509, all 
a miſſionary from Rome, on account of the Pe 


lagian hereſy that aroſe in it. It was reformed * 
from paganiſm and popery by preſbyters. 5 
The ancient fathers of the three firſt centu be 
Ties neither own nor plead for the divine rica 
or inſtitution of e but only eccleſiaſtic ot 
cuſtom ; they plead no ſcripture-arguments, but be 
own the ſeripture· identity of biſhop and preſby af 
ter; bad they believed that, would Gregor * 
Nazianzen ſo pathetically lamented the beginning * 
of it, as to ſay, Would to God there bad beenno t 
prelacy! and wiſhed it aboliſhed ? Cyprian of bi 
Carthage, de unitate ecclęſiæ, and other father vs 
that were for biſhops, adduce no ſhadow of argu 11 
ment from ſcripture. The argument which he . 
and the other fathers uſe is Peter's preſideney ® 
for they ſeem to own him to have been conſtant 4 
preſident in meetings, and yet own him to have ole 
had no more power than others, and thereb 3 
deſtroy their own argument. Cyprian pleads * 
for no more, and owns preſbyters the apoltles | 
ſucceſſors as well as biſhops. None of the A 
aſſert biſhops to be a diſtin order. And ſynod Hal 
of biſhops ſometimes chuſed preſbyters to pre * 
ſide over them, Origin, a preſbyter of Alexandria , 
was preſident in the ſyngd held at Philadelphia, 2 
237. Epiphanius, at the end of the fourth cen * 
— 5 „„ 


» There are ſeveral books of that name, according ver 


.to the ſeveral rights of the church, anc 
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tury, is the firſt that pretended arguments from 
ſcripture againſt Jerom's attack ot it, and he 
alſo pleads the divine right of metropolitans over 
biſnops, and of patriarchs over metropolitans. 
Ambroſe on Eph. iv. highly commended by 
Auguſtine, tells us, that the government of the 
church was not the ſame in his time as at the 
beginning, primo preſbyteres *Epiſcgpt appellaban- 
tur. Preſbyters were called Bithgps at firſt, but 
cn the enlargement of the,church, it began to 
be governed by another order; and tells us of 
retors and preſidents, and that the eldeſt of 
them held that office during lite, and then got 
the name of Biſhop appropriated to him. Many 
other fathers acknowledge that preſbyters and 
biſhops were the ſame, and that therefore the 
apoſtle did not mention preſbyters, Phil. i. 
But when one became conſtant preſident he 
was called Biſhop, and preſided at ordination, 
or ordained, and the preſ{byters did all elſe. When 
a contention aroſe about the preſidency, not the 
oldeſt; but the greateſt, or the one that had moſt 
tereſt, was elected. This was in the parochial 
preſbytery, or council of preſbyters. 

The way that candidates were prepared for 
the church, was firſt ro make them deacons, or 
ruling elders, then preaching elders, ſubject to, 
and commiſſioned, or employed by the paſtor, 
as need required; and they continued. his col- 
leagues, or aſliſtants, till they were called to 
charges of their own : but it was allo the practice 
of the apoſtles and primitive fathers to ordain ſe- 
veral paſtors in one church, for more authority, 
and the defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Hea» 
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thens: and as their bounds were large, and their 
flocks widely diſperſed among the Heathen, while 
ſome were ſuccouring the perſecuted, or viſitin 
the ſick, and endeavouring to convert the Hea. 
thens, others diſpenſed the ordinances to the 
"congregation. The paſtors lived moderately then, 

and the Chriſtians were very liberal in their do. 
nations. The paſtor, and the college of preſby. 
ters, that aſſiſted him in difpenſing all the ori. 
nances, and chiefly. in ruling, being joint in the 
exerciſe of diſcipline, was called the Parochial 
Preſbytery, and was ſomewhat ſimilar to church 
ſeſſions among preſbyterians. Prelacy firſt took 
place in parochial courts; the conſtant modera- 
tor, or preſident, was called Biſhop, and pol. 
ſeſſed with this pre-eminence above his colleagues 
by their election, being reckoned head paſtor. 
When the number of Chriſtians increaſed fo 
that they were divided into more congregations, 
the original mother one pretended the pre-emi- 
nence over the reſt, which were-ſomewhat in the 
ſtile of chapels of eaſe. Thus parochial grew to 
dioceſan, prelacy. And they next contended for 
pre eminency of cities or fees; and thus arch- 
biſhops and metropolitans aroſe, and patriarchs 
over, provinces, &c. It was. 150 years before 
prelacy ſenſibly appeared, it was Zoo before it 
came any conſiderable length, and 500 before it 
became properly dioceſan, or provincial, and goo 
before it arrived at the height it is now at in 
Rome and England. The fathers did not foreſee 
to what a length ſmall beginnings may grow. 
J, Conſtant preſidents got ſome ſmall degrees 


of more power, though they knew. that biſhop 
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bein ind preſbyter were but different names of the 
hile fame office, and that there were only two orders, 
ing uz. biſhops and deacons; yet they thought the 
ex church had power to divide theſe into different 
the degrees, or claſſes, as they did that of deacon 
en, into archdeacon, ſubdeacon, and deacon ; fo 
do. they thought they might divide that of biſhop 
by. Minto preſbyter, biſhop, and archbiſhop, and 
-dj. mought theſe of ſuperior gifts ſhould be fuperin- 
the Miendents : yet they did not reckon them different 
hial Moffices, but different degrees of the ſame office; 
rch ind preſbyters not only diſpenſed the word and 
zok Hacraments, ſat and ruled in courts, excommu- 
-r2-Moicated, or reſtored peaitents, but ordained and 
ok. confirmed. Euſeb. lib. vi. cap. 44. p. 245. 

nes As there were no colleges of old, the candi- 
tor. dates, beſides devoting themſelves to ſolitude, ar 
| ſo the hermetic monkiſh life, for ſtudy and devotion, 
ns, being retired from the world for a time; they 
mi- MWvere alſo trained by lower offices, and under the 
the MdreQtion and inſtruction of the bſhop. When 
to they were ordained preaching elders, they were 
put into full orders, and not empowered to do 
2 part of the office only, as in modern times, and 
he greater part too before they be empowered to 
lo the leſſer, an inconſiſtency: and they did the 
bihop's office in his charge when he was ſick, 
or abſent at ſynods, &c. as he deſired them, be- 
fore they got charges of their own. 

The biſhop's flock was called Paroikia, or Pa- 
nh; not Dioikia, or Dioceſe. See Euſeb. eccl. 
hiſt, We read of the pariſh of Alexandria, of 
Epheſus, Carthage, Athens, &c. The biſhop's 
Fibole pariſh, dioceſe, or flock, met in one place 


— 
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with him on Sabbath. There was but one alta 
and one biſhop in every church or dioceſe. ler 
tulian de. corona Militis fays, The biſhop bapt 
zed all, and knew all the flock. Prelatiſts could 
never produce one congregation wanting a reſi 
ding biſhop during the three firſt centuries, By 
ſil, Ambroſe, Auguſtine, Chryſoſtom, were only the 
- congregational-biſhops ; and prelatiſts own, tha dex 
it is not eſſential to biſhops to have ſubject pre po 
byters, or ſemi-paſtors, under them. Preſbyte this 
rian prefbyters have the ſame power, and are d prir 

the ſame order and office as their biſhops ; bu Pe 
they ſay they want epiſcopal ordination. Ihe of t 
ancient preſbyters were without flocks, or fixe( 
charges, and aſſiſted the biſhop as he employed the 
them: yet they were of the ſame order, and hat offic 
intrinſie power of ordination and juriſdiction, r 
The conſtitution of the churches of Switſer e. 
land, Holland, Scotland, &c. are truly epiſcopal oflic 
According to the primitive pattern, their mini® li 
ſters are biſhops duly conſecrate to that order aſc 
having the ſole power of ordination and jurildic 
tion, excluſive of lay preſbyters. The ancien 
pretbyters ordained alone when the biſhop wa 


abſent, in Egypt and Alexandria, &c. ; but tha 1 
power was afterwards appropriated to the biſhop had 
for maintaining his dignity : but the biſhop wa in E 
only the principal preſbyter, different in degree th 
not in office. See Dr Field of the church. The? *f 
object, that it was not deſigned to confer the ful lhe 
office on preſbyters at ordination ; and theſe that nd 
are ordained by other preſbyters alſo want epi u 
copal ordination, and none can give what the A 


have not, therefore preſbyters have not the pou 
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er of ordination and juriſdiction, and cannot or- 
dain others, or biſhops. Anſwer, 'The office and 
wer is from God and Chriſt, the fountain of 
it. If a prieſt at marriage ſhould' not deſign the 
buſband to rule, that does not deprive him of 
the power which God by his ore inance has an- 
nexed ; and in like manner preſbyters have their 
wer from the charter of God's word; and 
this would nullify the power and office of all 
princes, magiſtrates, and popes, ihat receive their 
wer, office, and inſtali-ent from the ſuffrage 
of the people, &c. The power of governing, 
and all power, is from God's appointment, and 
the people only deſign and ſct apart one for the 


1, Wor popes, are not got to inſtal others. Chriſt 
for WI ever inſtituted a dioceſan prelate; it is a human 
office, and therefore has na power from Chrift 
a8 ſuch, but only as preſbyter; but preſbyters have 
a ſcripture warrant, whereby every one hath the 
ic power of ordination and juriſdiftion given him 
by the royal charter of the city of God, and a 
charge to execute it. | 
hf} The Cyprianic biſhop was co e and 
ö bad his parochial preſbytery for rug but 
in England a lay chancellor exerciſes diſcipline, 
a thing unknown of old. Beſides preaching 
(hen preſbyters, there were others choſen from among 
the people for ruling as their repreſentatives, 
tha end theſe, in a ſtrict ſenſe, were not reckoned 
".,Memong the clergy. Deacons were factors for 
the de people, to take care of the poor, 1 Cor. xii. 
28. Rom. xii. 8. 1 Tim. v. 17. AQs.vi. to rule, 


pol teach, and give alms. The Englith pre ſbyters 


office. Three neighbouring kings, archbiſhops, 
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teach, but rule not, contrary to the ſcripture, 


and Cyprianic preſbyters. 


The, apoſtolic practice of ſettling a plurality o 
joint, or collegiate preſbyters, or paſtors, in a 


place for the reafons before given, began to be 


aboliſhed in Cyprian's time. The biſhop, or 
preſident, aſſumed the whole office of paſtor, and 


degraded them to ruling elders ; and the ruling 
elders began afterwards to be ordained to the 


miniſtry, to exerciſe their gifts as candidates: ſo 
the Cyprianic preſbyter is mixed of the ancient 
joint- paltor preſbyter, and the ruling elder, 


Hence the cauſe of Hilary's complaint, that the 


ancient elders were nigh aboliſhed in his time, 
i. e. in 384; and that of deacon was alſo abc 
liſhed, as Chryſoſtom obſerves, Hom. xiv. o 
AQs vi. that ſuch deacons as the apoſtles or 
dained were not in the church. It is clear the 


-ancients had two- forts of elders, ruling and 


preaching ones, though all were ordained after 
There was not a deſpotic prelate over man 


paſtors and flocks, or a biſhop of biſhops in the 


firſt ages. At the end of the 3d century an el 
der was an unfixed officer, not paſtor of a flock 
having none; but an aſſiſtant to the paſtor in ru 
ling, and preached only when aſked, In the xt 
century he was one that had the care of a flock 
as another's depute, a half paſtor, having n 
power of ordination and juriſdiction, and con 


tinues to be ſo in Rome and England, In tit 


apoſtolic church, the preaching joint paſtors and 
ruling elders brethren made the parochial prel 
bytery. "Theſe collegiate, or joint paſtors, wer 


— 
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called elders, or biſhops, indifferently : they had 
al an equal charge; they laboured and ruled 
equally, but when they choſe a conſtant preſident, 
partly from cuſtom, and partly for diſtinction's 
ake, he got the name Biſhop appropriated to 
him; as now among. preſbyters the name Mini- 
ſter, that is common to all church-officers, is ap- 
propriated to the paſtor, ſo of old the preſident 
ſuperintendent was called Biſhop. Thus the bi- 
hop of Rome, Antioch, &c. meant no more 
than prefident of the church or preſbytery of 
that city; but that gave him no power over the 
reſt, they looked on themſelves as much paſtors 
ime Mot the flock as he. 'The appropriating this pre- 
aboWMeminence, or privilege of. preſidency and bithop 
 onffto one, was one of the earlieſt deviations from 
the rule of ſcripture. What contributed to re- 
trict the name Biſhop to the preſident, was the 
example of thoſe churches that had but one pa- 
tor, or preaching preſbyter, where the name 
Biſhop was given him, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the ruling elders. Ihe prefidents gradually aſ- 
ſumed the direction, and afterwards, for main» 
niaing unity and peace, the biſhops diſpenſed 
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lock the ſacraments, as ſome called themſelves by the 
n tu names of thoſe that baptized them, as in 1 Cor. 
e zii 12.3 and in imitation of theſe places, where any 
ock extraordinary unfixed officer, as an apoſtle or 
g nqlevangeliſt, reſided ſome time, as being preſidents 
co during their abode there; and hence called Bi- 


n the 
rs and 


hops of theſe places where, they reſided any 
lime, or died, as James, biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
Pecer of Antioch, Mark of Alexandria, though 
they were not paitors or bithops of particular 
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flocks,- but had an unlimited charge and diſtriq Nea 
to labour in; but the greater office includes the Mer 
1 . 
When theſe collegiate joint paſtors, that were Hand 

ſettled by the apoſtles, or primitive fathers died, MWrulc 
they ſettled ' one as ſole paſtor, who elected ep 
ruling elders, and licenced them for his aid, and erat 
their probation, till they got charges of their Nied 
own. The principal thing that raiſed the power 

of theſe biſhops or preſidents was, that they were 
uſually the delegates of parochial preſbyteries, MW ! 
to repreſent them in councils ; and when there cee 
were few preſbyters in theſe aſſemblies to op- Nen. 
poſe their ſchemes, they deviſed new methods Mhad 
to raiſe their dignity, power, and ſuperiority ;Wonly 
one of the firſt was, that biſhops or preſident m 
ſhould have a new ſolemn ordination, peculiar er i 
to themſelves, diſtin from preſbyters, by theo ſi 
neighbouring bilhops ; and ſo they got the pow- T 
er of ordaining, electing, and inſtalling the bi- ver. 
ſhop. out of the preſbyter's hands. Hilary ond 
Eph. iv. tells us, that at firſt the ordination offfkut 
a biſhop and a preſbyter was the ſame ; this newſeal, 
- ordination ſecured them from being depoſed byſnd i 
preſbyters : to the former honour they got ade v 
ded the power of ordaination and preſbytersſhe g 
were only to lay on hands, and afterwards theyre ; 
pretended that was needleſs ; yet they got notWer n 
the ſole power of ordination for more thanſcr b 
400 years, and not without oppoſition ; though 
the biſhops carried matters as they pleaſed | 
great councils, where there were few preſbyters 
yet in lefler ſynods, where many weic to con 
tend for their antient rights and privileges, Mbriſ 
was not ſo, In the fourth ſynod of Carthage 
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ic rear the end of the fourth century; they got ſe- 
he Micral acts paſſed in their, favour, as, that they 

hould 1mpoſe hands together with the biſhop z 
ere and canon 2. and 20, they got theſe novel 
ed, rules and late eccleſiaſtic laws condemned that 
ted Mecprived preſbyters of their power, as of conſe- 
and Mcrating deacons, &c. Parochial prelacy prepa- 
red the way to dioceſan prelacy ; city biſhops be- 
ran to uſurp over country bilhops, and to ſub- 
ech them under Conſtantine. 2 
the council of Sardica, in 347. can. 6. de- 
trees, That there ſhall be no biſhop conſecrated 
henceforth, -in country places and villages, that 
had not revenues to ſupport their dignity ; but 
only preſbyters ſha}l be ſettled there; ne vileſcat 
wmen Epiſcopi & authoritas. Reducing the leſ- 
er into ſubjection to the greater, paved the way ' 
o ſubject all to. Rome. 

The council of Nice in 326. decreed, That i in 
very province one biſhop be chief and lupreme, 
ind called Metropolitan, and nothing done with- 
but him. Conſtantine the Great, from pious 
zeal, beſtowed great revenues on the church; 
nd then the bilhops imitated the great men of 
he world, and thought it good policy to model 
be government of the church to that of the em- 
re ; that as governors of provinces preſided o- 
xt noter magiſtrates of cities, ſo ſhould patriarchs o- 
er biſhops. of cities; and this was thought con- 
ment, and approved by the biſhops. The 
hief thing that gave riſe to dioceſan epilcopacy 
as the converſion of the Emperor, and there- 
ith the government, and many Pagans ; when 
briſtians. and congregations were multiplied, 
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in the compaſs of ground where the old congre. ¶ op 
gation ſtood, that they did not multiply dioecſes I zo. 
and biſhops as congregations multiplied, but MW rur 
held all dependent on the original one.- Should III. 
churches be meaſured by acres of land, and not Th 
by the number of fouls, what right had a bi. MW ſm: 
thop to claim the ſame ſpot for his dioceſe, when pre 
there were 100 congregations on it, as when the 
there was only one? 1 hey fhould have aQedW the 
like the bees. Theſe ſagacious creatures, when ai pop 
ſwarm is caſt, they ge and ſeek a new hive to ly 1 
themſelves, and form a ſtate quite diſtin and pre 
independent of the other. What right had the ima 
former Chriſtians to ſuperiority over the new Rot 
converts? But ambition did not ſtop here, the had 
. biſhops of ſuperior cities were not at reſt till at! 
they got the ſuperiority over inferior ones, An. 
Hence in this manner aroſe archbiſhops and} and 
patriarchs, which laſt -were the chief of a pro- 
vince, being ſuperior to metropolitans. There 
were five famous patriarchs. Ihe biſhop of 
Carthage was patriarch or primate of Africa 


the biſhop of Alexandria was primate of Egypt 1 
the biſhop of Antioch of the Syrians, the biſhopſiſ ame 
of Conſlantinople of the Greeks, and the biſhoꝗ ede 
of Rome of the Italians; and there was next ¶ the 
conteſt among theſe who to be primate or Pope. Hut 
which was ſometimes claimed by the biſhop o Ger 
Rome, and at other times by the biſhop of Con}, 
ſtantinople, after it became the royal city. John ber: 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, thirſting for pre- em Au 
nency, graſped at the title of Univerſal Biſhogſſ ſcril 
of the whole church, to be prelate or pope ove a 

mat 


it in 600. Gregory the Great, biſhop of Rom 


E | 
re. N oppoſed and condemned that title, and in Epiſt. 
ſes Ml zo. ſays, Whoever deſires that title is the fore- 
dut runner of antichriſt ; yet his ſucceſſor, Boniface 
uld WM III. obtained it in the manner already related. 
not Thus the huge mountain of the Papacy roſe from 
bi- ſmall beginnings. From the firſt preſbyter, or 
hen Wl preſident, roſe the biſhop ; from the firſt biſhop, 
hen the metropolitan ; from the chief metropolitan, 
ted Wl the patriarch ; and from the chief patriarch, the 
n al pope ; which gave reaſon to all to ſay, with god- 
: to ly Nazianzen, Would to God there had been no 
and prelacy ! This antichriſtian hierarchy was the 
the image of the firſt beaſt, or Pagan hierarchy ; for 
new Rome Pagan, beſides inferior clergy or prieſts, 
the had Flamins Arch-flamins, Proto-flamins ; and 
_ til at Rome the Pontifex Maximus, or high prieſt. 
nes. And the emperors aflumed both the temporal 
and and pontifical ſupreme power, as the pope did 
pro- ¶ over the Chriſtian ſtate. The apoſtolic canons 
here] 6. G1. 83. decreed to depole the biſhops that had 
p off civil employments or offices, and engaged in the 
Tic. affairs of the world. 


7yPt That there ought to be an equality of power 


ſhop among the clergy, is the doctrine of all reform. 


iſhog ed churches but England; as the Waldenſes 1160, 
ext ¶ the Albigenſes 1190, the Wickliffites 1370, the 
Pope Huſſites 1400, Switſerland, Savoy, Piedmont, 
op off Geneva, France, Germany, Bohemia, Hunga- 
ry, Poland, Holland, Pruſſia, Saxony, Wittem- 
berg; Luther agrees to it in the confeſſion of 
Augſburg, and the articles of Smalcald, ſub - 
ſccribed by him and Melancton, and all learned 
judicious divines, commentators, polemics, ſyſte. 
matics, agree to it. 873 many, of both Rome 
8 | 
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and England, are of the ſame mind. Gratian, 
the monk, who compiled the canons of 1140, 
aſſerts the identity of biſhop and preſbyter. 
Peter Lombard, maſter of the ſentences, ſays, 
the primitive church had but two orders, prel. 
byters and deacons. Eſtius Aquinas Bonaven. 
ture, and moſt of the ſchoolmen, are of the 
ſame mind; as alſo Durandus Aureclus, Cardi. 
nal Cajetan, &c. Eraſmus on 1 "Tim. iv. 14, 
Caſſander, &c. were of the ſame mind, as Chry. 
ſoſtom,  Avguſtine, Pope Urban. At the re. 
formation the church of England was generally 
of this mind. See the book called the Inſtitu- 
tions of a Chriſtian, publiſhed 1 543, by the au- 
thority of Henry VIII. and both houſes of par. 
liament. The famous archbiſhop Cranmer, the 
chief of the Engliſh reformers, and the biſhops 
Jewel, Bilſon, Morton, Beddel and Hooper, 
Latimer, Bradford, Lambert, Fulk, Fox, Pink- 
ington, Whitgiſt, Downham, Hooker, Willet, 
Whitaker, Holland, &c. agree, that there are 
only two orders, preſbyters and deacons, and 
chat the ſuperiority of a biſhcp over a prefbyter 
is not of divine right, but of ecclefiaſtic cut: 
tom. 

The Lutheran biſhops, or ſuperintendants, are 
not a different order from preſbyters, but are 
ſettled by them, and have little above three ot 


four hundred yearly. And the notion that thereÞÞri 


is no church without a dioceſan biſhop, i. e. a 


biſhop of biſhops, or ſubje& preſbyters, &c. un. ing 


churches all the reformed churches, and renders 
their ordination and baptiſm void, if no ordi- 
nation is valid but by theſe biſhops ; thus ſome 


Lud 3. 


preſbyterians to be baptized again. But diſ- 


* penſing the word is a higher act than diſpenſing 
ede ſacraments, and either of them is a higher 
of MW a& than ordination or juriſdiction, and the ex- 


n Werciſe of diſcipline, Yet ſome of - both parties 
he MW think the mode of church- government does not 
4; W:feft the doctrine or worſhip, faith or practice, 
14 Nef Chriſtianity, or private Chriſtians, and there- 
ry. N bore it is a matter of leſs importance; yet it is 


re. Not a matter of indifference to theſe church -· of- 


ally bcers, that are deprived of the half of their of- 
tu. ſßce, and of the power of doing their duty, in 
au. Nexereiſing diſcipline and jurifdiction on offenders, 
par: ¶ vhich allo gives looſe reins to ſuch, and affects 
theWtie practice of religion and civil ſociety, as well 
ops} deprives them of an equality in revenues, la- 
per, bour, and power. | 

ink. That ſome church-power, government, and 
llet, Mdilcipline is neceſſary and of divine right, for 
arenaintaining order, &c. is ſelf-evident; for where 
no diſcipline or power is exerciſed, vice has looſe 
teins, See Rutherford's Divine Right of Church- 
government. 

Dr Barrow, a great prelatiſt, ſays, that princes, 
by the law of God and antient practice, may 
rect, enlarge, and diminiſh biſhopricks as they 
leaſe; therefore the King and parliament of 
Britain did right in 1690, in multiplying theſe 
n Scotland into fingle congregations, and ma- 
un- Ning as many dioceſes as pariſhes ; they did not 
adersWdoliſh, but multiply biſhopricks. The conſti- 
ordi-Mution of the churches of Scotland, Geneva, Hol- 
ſ{omeFaud, &c. is truly Epiſcopal, according to the 

| 3 


bigotted prelatiſts have perſuaded ſome weak 
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ſcripture pattern, and the primitive ages of the ¶ eaſt 
church; their miniſters or paſtors are biſhops Mya 
duly conſecrated to that order, having the ol Nat 
power of ordination, excluſive of ſingle preſby. hou 
ters. At the reformation in Scotland there were cat 
ſuperintendents, that were to be ſuperior to o. Nio b 
thers in labours, inſpection, and care, as well ain f 
in precedency. 1 
And the eminently great and good biſhops, Mare 
Uſher, and Hall, were for no more prelacy than the 
perpetual moderators. That one ſuppole thefWprer 
metropolitan | in the preſbytery, or the moderator prel. 
or preſident in his turn, have the charge of in. 
ſpecting the reſt, if they perform all the parts o V 
their office with fidelity and care, and behaye 
ſuitably, and have authority to cite them imme. 
diately before the court, if they. act otherwiſe; 
is a more immediate way of maintaining church. 
- diſcipline and regularity than where none has 
the charge of ſuch inſpeQion more than another; 
and what is every body's buſineſs is reckonet 
nobody's. 

We ſee the form of churches. now is citherWree 
Congregational, having the ſupreme power en one 
wy in themſelves, independent of external powree 

: Or, ſecondly, Dioceſan, under one prelatqto t! 
{6 dioceſan biſhop. Though the Scots prelate 
had ſeveral preſbyteries under them, andthey wer 
not the moderators. or preſidents, but ſome © 
themſelves ; fo. that it is difficult to ſay what it 
the bounds of a, dioceſan church, whether it i ot 
a county or not, or whatare the number of conſſeſti: 
gregations and ſubpaſtors i in it: Or, thirdly, Proithe 


xincial, under one patriarch, as.the Greess auqſree 
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che Weſtern churches are, though it is difficult to ſay 
ops bat is the bounds of one of theſe: Or, fourthly, 
ſole National, and it is difficult to ſay what is the 
by. Wbounds or extents of one of theſe : Or, fifthly, 
ere catholic, as the church of Rome holds herſelf 
> O. Dio be, and as the Donatiſts did in Africa, and as 
Il Min fact ſeveral ſectaries do. 

The firſt has one paſtor ; the ſecond and third- 
ops, MW are ſubject to one pre late, or particular pope, 
cane fourth is under the government of one ſu- 
theEWpreme court, the fifth is ſubject to one univerſal 
atorMprelate or pope. 


We proceed now to conſider ſome hereſies 
and ſchiſms of leſs note, and therefore ſhall be 
rief. 

Some old Pelagian and Popiſh hereſies were 
Wievived in the 16th century by James Armini- 
e has, profeſſor of divinity at Leyden in Holland, 
e died in 1609. He revived: the doctrine of 
freewill, which Pelagius propagated in the fifth 
entury, and which Auguſtine, the advocate for 


1therree grace, ſo vigorouſly oppoſed, who was recs 
r enFWoned the next great champion in defence of 
pow Free grace after Paul, as Luther in oppoſition 


relatqto the Romith doQrine of works, merits, &c. 


clateFvas reckoned the next after him. Pelagius, like 
 wereArius, often changed his ſentiments, and there- 
me Wore is faid to have a lunar faith. 1 he fact is, when 
nat \Wnankind err from the way of truth, they know 
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ot. well where to ſettle or fix, and can find no 
eſting place. The doctrine of free will implies 
ither the perfection of human nature, that it is 
tee of corruption, and in its primitive ſtate, op 
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elſe that baptiſm regenerates, as the church offi, de 
Rome teaches ; and that all men err only bytes t 
ſeeing and following bad examples, which leads 
them wrong ; which is in a great meaſure the 
caſe, though not wholly ſo. Arminius had ma. 
ny abettors, but yet there were more againſt 
him. The ſynod of Dort 1618, confiſted not 
only of the divines of Holland, but of commil. 
mifiioners from other reformed churches, ax 
Great Britain, Heſs, Switſerland Geneva, &c, 
who condemned the doctrine of the Arminiang, 
which they had reduced to five articles in their 
petition, preſented to rhe ſtates of Holland, cal. 
led a Remonſtrance ; hence they are called Re. 
monſtrants, as the reformed were called Proteſ. 
tants, from the proteſt which the ſtates of Ger. 
many gave againſt the Imperial and Popiſh edit 
ol the diet at Worms. 

The five articles in which the Armenians dif. 
fer from the reformed churches, otherwiſe call 
ed Calviniſtic, are the following: They de- 
ny predeſtination, perſeverance, and imputed 
righteouſneſs, and aſſert free will and univerſal 
redemption. As for the firſt, it is evident, that 
the Predeſtinarians and Antipredeſtinarians nei. 
ther underſtand one another nor the doctrine it 
ſelf; and it is eaſy to reconcile them, provided. 
they can be made to underſtand the doctrine. 
Thoſe that deny predeſtination, or fore. ordain- 
ing, acknowledge preſcience, or fore-knowledge 
in God; and the other party aſſert, that the one 
of theſe implies the other, and that predeſtina- 
tion, providence, and prophecy, are terms of the: 


like import. Predeſtination ſignifies previouſly 


\ 
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off determine, or fore-ordain ; providence fignt- 
by es to foreſee, fo as to provide; prophecy figni- 
ids bes to foretell, which cannot be done with cer- 
tneWhinty without fore-ordaining. The miſtake a- 


iſles from applying to God, as in the other con- 
troverſy, what belongs to man, and, on the con- 
tary ; for there is neither fore-knowledge nor 
ack-knowledge in God; his exiſtence is a point, 
[not in the mathematical but metaphyſical ſenſe) 
me is a part of that point: in eternity there is 
geither time to come, nor paſt, but an eternal 
xow-does ever laſt : therefore whatever takes 
lace in time was preſent to God at the begin- 
ting of it : what is future to us is preſent to 
um;; and, as every judge does, he paſſes ſentence 
n what is before him. | | 
Thus much I have ſaid merely to put an end 
0 this controverſy, elſe I had paſſed it over, 
owing it is impious to pry into the plan of the 
vine government and decrees, whether they 
re abſolute or not. It is the will of precept that 
oncerns us, and not the ſecret will, or the will 
{ purpoſe. A certain judicious author ſays, None 
il diſcourſe on predeſtination, or the prophetic 
art of the Revelation, unleſs he be either mad, 


c r intends to put his audience mad, Cajetan 
idedſzid, Calvin was wife, becauſe he wrote not on 
ine. e Apocalypſe. 

lan There were two kinds of Predeſtinarians, call. 
edged Supralapſarians and Sublapſarians. I he firſt 
oneſhelle ve that God created a certain part of men 
tina- Nad angels to be happy, and another to be mi- 


eye, that he determined to paſs by ſome of fall. 
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rable. The other, of whom Calvin was, be- 
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en men, reprobated and doomed to miſery fd 
their evil deeds, and to elect or chuſe others 
ſalvation. Some, by the abuſe of this doQtring 
pretend, that they need not uſe the means « 
Holineſs, as, if they are to be ſaved, they will! 
ſaved though they do nothing, &c. But non 
act on this principle in common life, to thin 
they need not take food, or avoid danger, fe 
they will live their appointed time. But ter: 
means are appointed as well as the end, and 
is by improving the means that we attain to ee 
tainty as to the end. | 
 2dly, They deny perſeverence, and aſſert, Hu- 
the ſaints may fall totally, yea, and finally, fro 
a ſtate of grace. They may indeed fall from t 
exerciſe of it for a time, but not totally or finaWce, 
ly from the habit, or favour of God. His loy 
like his word and promiſe, is unchangeable, a 


Chriſt's merits and interceſſion are all-ſufhcienWton 
zaly, The Arminians aſſert free will. 'Thiscr t 
have ſtated and diſcuſſed in the Deſign of Cree re 


tion, and ſhall be ſhort om it here. 
1, Man certainly is not a machine that is 
ly acted upon by external objects, and does n 
act from internal principles. | 
2dly, He does not act from fatal neceſſt 
but from choice, elſe he could not be capable 
either virtue or vice, rewards or puniſhmenſ{ng j 
by the juſtification or dondemnation of his ider 
conſcience, or of God. He has ſome power e 
will, as to avoid bad actions, and do good ong 5h 
if not to avoid bad inclinations, or do good Wphte 
tions with proper motives and right diſpoſitioſprtl 
for to do which he needs ſupernatural aids, Joho 


— 
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xv, 5- ; but he can read, hear, think, go to 
hurch, and uſe the means of grace; and the 
ery preſence of his fellow men will make him 
bſtain from bad actions, as the ſenſe of imme- 
ate danger will make the brutes do. 

4thly, The Arminians affert univerſal redemp- 


nol — — . o . 
inden. This is a vague and indeterminate idea, 
„cad it is not evident what they mean by it. Whe- 


er all men by the goſpel are brought into a 


tt 
nd Nu able ſtate, or have ſufficient grace, that they 
o celeſiſt, and might be ſaved if they improved it; 


whether Chriſt died for all intentionally, or 
Ictuaily, ſo that his merit was ſufficient for all, 
hich it certainly is. Irreſiſtable grace, as it 
pplies compulſion, and not a voluntary compli- 
ce, ſounds harſh to ſome ears, but that grace 
not ſufficient which is not effectual. Whether 
ten are paſſive under the firſt aQtings, or ope- 
ations of grace and of the Holy Spirit, or whe- 
er they concur, and are not wholly impotent, 

e rather too ſpeculative; let every one improve 
ie means that would obtain the end, Numbers 
Ill. 10. 3 

Theſe four points are of leſs importance to be 
iputed, as the believing or diſbelieving of them 
des not ſo immediately affect ſaving, juſtifying 
ith, and Chriſtian practice; even the diſbelie- 
nz perſeverance tends to make ſuch as have 
ridences of their adoption more watchful. But 
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d on 5th Point is the moſt important, viz. imputed 
bod AIghteouſneſs, though the diſpute about this is 
xſitiofartly in words alſo, as moderate Armmians, 
8, Joho differ not widely from moderate Calviniſts, 


- 
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his active obedience. 


ER... 

underſtand much the ſame by grace. They af 
ſert, that juſtification confiſts only in the pardo 
of fin, which is obtained by the imputation of 
Chriſt's paſhve obedience, and not alſo in the 
imputation of his active obedience in fulfilling the 
law; and this leads them into groſs abſurditiey 
as to aſſert, that Chriſt, by his merits and inter 
ceſſion, procured acceptance for our ſincere tho 
imperfect obedience, as if it were perfect, i. e 
he procured an eafier diſpenſation of the lay 
ſuited to our imperfect ſtate ; and this impeache: 
the divine wiſdom or goodneſs in not giving 
law at firſt that would ſuit every ſtate : and the 
ſay, that if Chriſt's active obedience could bt 
imputed to any, it could be imputed but to a 
individual, as he was but one perſon. But thi 
is contrary to their own doctrine of the infinite 
merits of his paſſive obedience from his diving 
nature, which muſt be the ſame with regard to 
They hold, that he mu 
have kept the law for himſelf, as he was man 
but then his divine perſon -exempted him fron 
that in the manner of mere man. In oppoſitio 
to their aſſertion, it is evident, that the law ad 
mits nothing but perfect obedience, James ii. 
Gal. iii. 10. 

Adam was created innocent, but was not en 
titled to eternal life by his innocence; he mu 
keep the commands, and perform a courſe 0 
"obedience to fulfil the law. 
great divines, as Tillotſon, &c. ſay they can find 
nothing more in ſcripture meant by juitificatior 
than pardon or remiſſion of fins, yet it is en 
dent there is more to be found, Rom, v. 19. 


But though ſome 


a tc 
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dere obſerve; that it was active diſobedience in 
lou Adam that was imputed to all his poſterity, and 
1 offi the contraſt is clear. Many other texts might be 
the adduced. See this doctrine demonſtrated by Dr 

Owen on juſtification. 'The doctrine of original 
ies on, imputed and inherent, were conſidered on 
ter che article of popery; and it is evident, not only 
tho nom the oracles of truth, Rom. v. 12. 1 Cor. 
xy. 23; but alſo from undeniable facts; the ar- 


lau zument for man's mortality from the law of na- 
chei wre will not hold here; for though the brutes 
g aus die, viz. by a condition of nature, as ma- 
theyMterial ſubſtances are made up of parts, and there- 
bo fore are liable to a diſſolution, or ſeparation of 
) 2 


theſe parts, yet the analogy will not hold ac- 
cording to the moral deſign of the rational crea- 
unit tion : animals and vegetables were to have but 
vingfa temporary duration, a certain period being 
d teiheir term of exiſtence. But man was made for 
mulimmortality ; and as one part of him is immortal 
manWby a condition, or law of nature, viz. his imma- 
irouFterial part, his material part would have been 
11006 by favour, or by a law of nature and proprie- 
adi, that his perſon might remain entire; for a 
| diviſion in it was only the conſequence of his 
tranſgreflion, forfeiting a title to favour, or 
the uniformity, propriety, and regularity of the 
courſe of nature; and from 1 Cor. xv. 22. it 
ſeeins evident, that without the Mediator there 
would have been no reſurrection or reſtoration 


of the body. hed, , | 
catioß That all Adam's poſterity are involved in the 
3 cviconſequences of his crime is evident from mul- 


litudes of fatal evidencts; and particularly from 
e 
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the pains and death of infants, that have not of. coy 
fended in their own perſons; and therefore Ha 
it is by ſome previous crime, or moral evil, they N of 
ſuffer this natural evil. For diſeaſe, decay, or W firn 
old age, and death, are penal evils, and proceed I bee 
from a moral as well as a natural cauſe. Now W hay 
this conſequence of Adam's crime to his poſterity ¶ pin 
can be only by his public capacity or connection, ¶ diti 
viz. his acting as a public perſon or repreſenta. ſon 
tive of them all, as an ambaſſador's conduct af. N ver 
fects the ſtate he repreſents. Nor was it ex- vor 
pedient, if poſſible, to treat with man otherwise its 
than in this collective capacity ; as his poſterity, £ 
who were inſeparably connected with him, were nan 
not in being, and were gradually to exiſt; and it ¶ mac 
was perfectly proper and reaſonable to include for 
his poſterity in him in the treaty, for his on fror 
intereſt was as much at ſtake as theirs; and ſo notWit,) 
only a care for his offspring, but for his own him 
intereſt, ſhould have made him preſerve his feli-· ¶ ent 
city, and as he did not, none of his offspring. vas 
would have done it. That there was a federal fal 
tranſaction between God and our progenitor iso p 
evident from the threatened puniſhment, whichſthe 
implies a promiſed reward on fulfilling the condi bis] 
tion; and it is evident, from other parts of theſſſcorr 
ſ-ripture, Hoſ. vi. 7. ; in the Hebrew, it is AdamFtwo! 
which plainly implies that he tranſgreſſed a coveWhrit 
nant with God; and he is called the figure ol 
Chriſt, as he was a federal head, for they are 
repreſented as public perſons by the apoſtle 
and the contraſt made confirms it, Rom. v 
1 Cor. xv. The poſitive precept was Adam's re 
vealed religion, but he might have broken ths 
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of. Wl covenant alſo, by tranſgreſſing the law of nature. 
te Had Adam kept the . covenant during the ſtate 
ey of his trial and probation, i. e. till he was con- 
or W firmed in the habits of virtue, whether it had 
ef Wl been three years or longer, his children then would 
ow have been entitled to the conſequence, viz. hap- 
rity pineſs as ſoon as they were in being. The con- 
on, dition was performing perfect obedience per- 
ata - ſonally, both in parts and degrees, or doing e- 
af. very duty, and committing no fin in thought, 
ex- word, or deed, and the puniſhment was death in 
wiſe its utmoſt extent. N 

rity, ] Some late eminent divines confound the cove- 
vere nants of redemption and grace: the firit was 
id it made with Chriſt perſonally, wherein a reward 
lude for a certain work was promiſed, as is clear 
ownElfrom the phrophet Iſaiah xlix. 6. (fee Flavel on 
) notWit,) and the covenant of grace was made with 
owa him as a public perſon, federal head, and repre- 
- Jentative of believers. The condition to him 
was to fulfil both tlie precept and the penalty, 
Plal, xl. 8. Matth. iii. 15. xx. 28. Rom. v. i. e. 
to perform the obedience it required, and ſuffer 
the puniſhment for breaking it, and all the fins 
his people commit, as being conſequential of that 
Neorruption derived from Adam. Original ſin is 
twofold, viz. the guilt or puniſhment of Adam's 
firſt fin, or that tranſgreſſion he committed in a 
Public capacity in eating the forbiden fruit, 
Fviich is properly called original fin : though 
the term as applied to Adam's poſterity is difli- 
Red; yet the thing is a melancholy truth, atteſt. 
d by facts and fatal experience. 24/y, The 
Forruption of nature mou man has from his 


* 
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original conſtitution, viz. the violent /propenſity 
of the ſenſual appetites to their objects in an ir. 


or 

regular, or immoderate, and exceſſive degree ; ¶ tu; 
which become too ſtrong for the remonſtrances if go 
of reaſon, or the diQates of conſcience, and m- 
which pre- occupy the will, becloud the judge. W we 
ment, and inveigle the affections, and which pol. W lic 
Jute and pervert the whole ſoul, Gen. vi. 5. Pſal. W do 
Ii. 5. John it, 6. And it is not only declared in ¶ tio 
ſcripture, but ſelf evident from the light of na. the 


ture and fatal experience. The heathen philoſo.¶ aff 
phers lamented it; and, as Boſton ſays, it is like I pre 
holding cut a candle to let men fee the ſun to] dit 
point it out; though a great many of the pre. dit 
valent vices and corruptions ariſe from imitation Ez 
and example. The Mediator eſcaped this cor. 21. 
ruption of nature by his miraculous and extra- Wi 
ordinary generation, and having no corruption, anc 
he was proof againſt temptations, for a ſpark 

will not kindle a flame if it fall not on combu- \ 
ſtible matter; and his holineſs of nature, righ-¶ the 
teouſneſs of life, and ſatisfaction for fin, were arn 
the condition of the covenant of grace to him; ¶ doc 
and the condition of it to his people, is to be- ¶ reli 
lieve he atoned for their fins; and fulfilled alli cen 
righteouſneſs, and to expreſs the fruits of that low 
faith in repentance and obedience, living ſoberly,ſ of e 
righteouſly, and godly, &c. ; or, according to the fror 
apoſtle, faith and repentance are the conditions bap 
of the goſpel - covenant, Acts xvi. 31. xx. 21. N tiſin 
The covenant of grace to believers was a coxe · ¶ fan 
nant of works to Chriſt; it was juſt the fulfilling foci 
of the covenant of works, as the ſurety, and inJreaſ 
the ſtead of ſinners ; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there It i 


| „„ 0 
ity MW can be no other but a covenant of works, duties, 


ir- W or obedience, between a Creator and his crea- 
-e ; Ml tures, a Sovereign and the ſubjects of his moral 
ces government. It is called a covenant of grace to. 


nd WM mankind, as all the benefits of it, though. they 
ge. Wl were purchaſed by Chriſt, are free gifts to be- 
ol. Wl licvers, as juſtification, adoption, and the king- 
ſal. W dom of heaven; and even faith, the condi- 
lin tion of it, is a gift or grace of the Spirit; but 
na. the promiſes are not all abſolute, as libertines 
oſo. Wl aſſert ; for the beatitudes, &c. are conditional 
like WW promiſes, Matth. v. But anſwerable to the con- 
n to ditional promiſes there's a promiſe of the con- 
pre. dition, or of the graces to diſpoſe to perform it, 
tion I Ezek. xviii. 30, 31, 32. xxxvi. 25, 26. Acts v. 
31. xi. 18. See Cole on God's ſovercignty. 
Witſius and Boſton on the covenants, Calamy 
and R. Erſkine on the promiſes. 8 


We ſhall next conſider the controverſy with 


arminian, yet it is of leſs importance, This 
doctrine was revived at the reformation, when 
religious liberty was recovered; as for feveral 


of enquiry. They were called antipedo- baptiſts, 
from being againſt pedo-baptiſm, i. e. infant- 
baptiſm ; and called Anabaptiſts, from their bap- 


*F fancy; when they admit them members of their 
ſociety. The arguments for and againſt it, from 
realon and ſcripture, are indeed nearly equal. 


X 3 


the antipedo-baptiits, though it was prior to the 


centuries the abſolute power of popery ſwal- 
lowed up all liberty, and fuppreſſed all freedom 


Jdifing again theſe that were baptiſed in their in- 


it is argued, that it is not their own act, and 
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therefore null and void, as they might have been 
initiated into the Jewiſh or Mahometan religions 
in the ſame manner, without their knowledge 
or conſent. And-from the ſcripture, He that be. 
lieveth, and is baptiſed, ſhall be ſaved ; where 
beheving is put firſt, Mark xvi. 16.; and the 
neceſſity of it is diſproved from the fame text, 
as it is not faid, He that is not baptiſed ſhall 
periſh, but He that believeth not. £7 
I! be arguments for it are the following, from 
reaſon: The children of citizens are born citi. 
zens, and entitled to all the privileges of citizens 
by birth before they know them; and from 
hence appears the abſurdity of ealling baptiſm 


1 the admitting children of Chriſtian parents mem. 
bers of the viſible church. Children are to be ſei 


conſidered of their parents religion till they chuſe 
another, and they belong to the church or ſtate 
they were bred in till my remove from it. 

_ 24ly, From analogy of reaſon and ſcripture : 
The Jews children received the ſeal of the cove- 
nant in infancy, and Chriſt came not to abridge, 
but to enlarge the priviteges of the church ot 
God. But then it is replied, that calling it a pri- 
vilege is holding it regenerates, and is of abſo- 
lute neceſſity, which are popiſh abſurdities. And 
as it only entitles to the privileges of the viſible 
church, and does not bring into the inviſible, or 
regenerate, therefore it is abſurd to baptize ſuch 
as are dying, and wilb not live to enjoy theſe pri. 
vileges it entitles them to:; as ĩt would be abſurd 
to give rights of 'heirſhip to a legacy, or eſtate 
to a dying child that will not enjoy them. And 
x is argued, that it was as much, ot more a po- 
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en ¶ ical than eccleſiaſtic rite among the Jews, and 
ns vas performed by the parents as a domeſtic 
ge ching, and not by the church-officers. 

be. Col. ii. 11. admits alſo of reaſoning from a- 
ere Noalogy, as it ſeems there to ſucceed circumciſion. 
the The diſpute about the mode of it reſts on the 
xt, Wignification of the word, which ſignifies the ap- 
nall Nplcation of water apy way, tho' the Anabaptiſts 
think dipping eſſential. Indeed it was the ori- 
ginal mode for converts from Heatheniſm, and 
they were laid into the water as the dead are in 
their graves, and thereby ſaid to be dead to their 


om Wormer religion and converſation, and arifen to 
iſm ſh new one, by their* ariſing out of the water. 
m- {All this was externally the caſe with regard to 
be Fbeir profeſſion, Rom. vi. 3, 4. But the mode 
uſe Wt it is of ſtill leſs 1 importance than the time of 
late : the ſubjects of it are the chief matter of 


portance, Some rejected water. baptiſm, and 
ad, it was John's, and that of the Holy Ghoſt 
as Chriſt's. It is obſerved, that the form or 


ge, Nranner of pronouncing che words in moſt pla- 
| of es is perfectly abſurd,” and ſupports the cauſe 
pri- i the Anabaptiſts. Addreſſing a child by name, 
blo- Way they, is continued ſince the primitive times, 


nd ſhews that it was originally conferred on a- 
ſults only, and the form has never been altered, 

ough infant baptiſm was introduced. S. y ing, 

baptize thee, and nor, T baptize this child, is 
pri · N abſurd: as addrefling an animal, or inanimate 
ſurd Freature, which they baptize in Rome. Men- 
Poning the name has no connection with it, and 
as led ſome weak people to think, it is nothing 
e but giving a name. Conſecrating the Was 


— 
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ter ſeems to be without foundation from eitht 
reaſon or ſcripture, We pray that our food may 
nouriſh us, and for this reaſon we pray for th 
divine bleſſing on the elements in the Lord's ſup 
per, as well as for the ſpiritual bleſſing thereby 
ſignified to our ſouls. But none pray for a blef 
ing on water, for the purpoſe of waſhing ; its na 
- tural property is to waſh wherever it is applied 
or falls. it: Jef : 
But what is ſufficient to determine the matte 
ie, that we have an example of the one in the in 
ſtitution, and none of the other. It ſeems to be 
a relic of Popery, firſt to conſecrate, or baptize 
the water, for they do ſo with almoſt all thing 
ecclefiaſtic, as bells, Tounts, yea, and church 
yards. As for the ſubjects of baptiſm, that great 
and moſt auguſt aſſembly of Weſtminſter de 
clares, they are only the members of the viſible 
church, or the children of one or both parents 
being ſuch ; for the converts from Jews andÞel- 
Heathens were Chriſtians by profeſſing faith i 
Chriſt, and praQtifing it ſome time before the 
were baptized. But the children of parents 
under ſcandal, who have thereby caſt themſelves 
out. of the viſible chureh, have no title to it ; for 
if the child has not a title by the parent to ani 
privilege, civil or eccleſiaſtic, it can have it b 
no ot;er. Proxy-baptiſm is altogether contrar 
to the nature of things, the economy of the go 
ſpel-covenant, or diſpenſation and reaſon, excep 
the parents be both dead, who, had they bee 
alive, were entitled to the ordinance for them 
ſelves or their children; and in this caſe thing 
neareſt heir, or rather the church, ſhould bQQuicre 
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herfſhproxy ;/ and only theſe that are worthy to par- 
nayſake of the Lord's ſupper are worthy to receive 
baptiſm for their children. As the child cannot 


s name; and as the ſacraments are ſeals of the 
ume tovenant, and inſtituted by the ſame au- 
jor, they require the ſame qualifications. __ 
If parents were out of the viſible church by 
jeir conduct, in breaking the rules of that ſo- 
ety, or under ſcandal at the time their children 
ere born, theſe children, being born out of 
he viſible church, have no more title to baptiſm 
MWhan-theſe of Pagans, their parents being as ſuch 
Wt the time. | 

Chriſtianity, conſidered as a ſyſtem of religion, 


reat{cludes all natural religion and every duty, and 
de Mierefore the goſpel-covenant includes the mar- 

ſblejiage-covenant ; and thoſe that are born out of 

rende marriage-covenant being born out of the go- 


pel- covenant, have no title to baptiſm, or the 
als of the covenant, in infancy, or by their pa- 
ents. The profanation and abuſe of baptiſm in 
Wicle ways gave too much reaſon to the Anabap- 
Wilts to reject infant-baptiſm. There is indeed 
o evidence either for or againſt it, from exam- 
le or precept, in the New Teſtament. Whole 
ouſes being baptized is no more an evidence 
traryor it than that whole houſes believed, which 
mplies only adults. And it appears, that it was 
cep eld moſtly of indifference in the primitive church, 
beenfſſor ſome Emperors. and Biſhops were not bapti- 
hemFed in infancy : and the difference about bapti- 
> thing in infancy, or deferring it till the years of 
d bMliſcretion, was not held a matter of ſuch im- 


ct by reaſon of iis non-age, the parents act in 
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portance as to hinder them keeping communiot 
with one another. See Wall's hiſtory of infant 
baptiſm, Bingham's antiquities of the Chriſtiz 
church, and Sir Peter King's. 
Our modern Anabaptiſts are very illiberal i 
holding ſprinkling and infant-baptiſm null an 
void, and baptizing them again; it were enougt 
that they. held them only improper ; and the) 
aſſume the title of Baptiſts, as if there were nong 
that ever deſerved that title but them and Johy 
the Baptiſt. Some think it expedient to defe 
baptiſm to the years of diſcretion, becauſe of th 
groſs abuſe of infant-baptiſm. Libertine parent 
get their children baptized, and come under ſe 
lemn vows and obligations, in ſo doing, to liv 
like Chriſtians, and inſtru and ſet a good ex 
ample before their children, and hever pay an 
regard to the performance of theſe obligations 
and when put in mind of them ſay, they did tha 
on account-of their children, and not on thei 


the years of diſcretion, and are told of their bap 
- tiſmal engagements by their teachers, which thei 
parents had not told them, they ſay it was the 
parents. that came under. theſe obligations, an 
they have no concern with them. So the mo 
pious and judicious think, it were better th: 
children come to the years of diſcretion befor 
they be baptized, and then if their conduct bY 
ſuch as entities them to it, and if they chuſe t 
come under vows and obligations for themſelves 
let them be baptized ; but if their conduct 
unaccountable who grow up to maturity, an 


profeſs Chriſtianity, and negle& the princip 


. 
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rdinance, and the dying command of the 
riour, and more eſpecially theſe that receive 
aptiſm for their children; it is contrary to all 
der to baptize children to ſuch as neglect either 
zmily worſhip, Jer. x. 23. or the Lord's ſupper. 
The Jews, under the pain of exciſion, were to 
cceive the paſſover at twelve years of age; and 
one among the primitive Chriſtians that had 
xccived baptiſm, neglected the Lord's ſupper ; 
d none can be called Chriſtians in profeſſion, 
tat have not received one of the ſolemn ordi- 
ances perſonally ; as theſe are the diſtinguiſhing 
arks of the Chriſtian church; for every right- 
onſtituted, and well-regulated fociety, has ſome 
tes to diſtinguiſh it from others ; the feweſt it 
an have are two, one for admitting members, 
ad one for the members keeping communion 
ad fellowſhip with one another. When there 
as only ane religion in the world, there was 
o need of a rite of admiſſion, and they had the 
abbath and ſacrifices for ordinances 1 commu- 
on. But when Abraham was called, the world 
as degenerated into the acknowledging, and 
orſhipping falſe gods; therefore circumſton was 
ven him, as a rite of admitting members into 
e ſociety of the worthippers of the true God; 
d as others kept Sabbath for communion, the 
aſlover was appointed as a rite of communion, 
well as a mean and memorial of their protec. 
on from the deſtroying angel; and as Heathen _ 
laters increaſed their rites and ſacrifices, the 
urch needed more for diſtinction; therefore 
che males were appointed to meet three times 
arly, at the tabernacle or temple, at the three 
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_ © them from falling from the knowledge and wor 
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feaſts of the Paſſover, Pentecoſt, and. Tabern; 


cles, for more ſpecial communion, to prevent 


ſmhip of the true God. See the explication i ! 
theſe before on the Jewiſh religion; the jeu ide 
uſed baptiſm alſo for temgles, males, and proWtry 
feyees. 8 orig 
The Socinians,' &e. rejected poſitive inſtituMand 


tions, as being too ſpeculative and philoſophicalFyten: 
theſe being not moral, natural, or rational e the: 
nough for them. And the Quakers are too ſpi 
ritual for theſe, and need not external ordinance 
or ſigns, as they have the thing ſignified ; by 
this is rejecting the appointed means, and tran 
greſſing the authority of the Lord of the church che. 
Socinians alſo deny the need of morality, to enſWot ! 
title them to theſe ordinances, or debarring thrati 
ſcandalous, and ſay, No qualifications are neceWand 
ſary, as it is only done in memory of a friend I the. 
bur even granting it were not a feaſt upon, oi the. 
in memory of a ſacrifice, or a ſolemn facrificaſyma! 
. feaſt, that ſuppoſes peace with God, as a greafſaſle 
author has ſhewn; and it is known what qua 
| lifications were required, for offering and fealt 
ing on the ſacrifice; yet on their own principles 
it would be hypocriſy, &c. to one to attend 
feaſt in memory of a friend, ſuppoſe an earthl 
prince, who was not well affected, but a rebel Wlanc 
and they are ſuch with regard to Sion's King thei 
that live in the practice of ſin, or neglect of duty blin 
Phil. i. 21. Col. i. 21. 1 Cor. xi. 29. SomQers 
think, that children born in the church need n Fox 
be baptized, but only proſelytes ; that the com vit! 
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mand reſpected only ſuch. See Warden, and 
Boſton, on Baptiſm. 


Moſt of the other ſects that remain to be con- 
ſidered are Enthuſiaſts. Enthuſiaſm, like ſophi- 
ſtry, according to the origin of the word, had 
originally a good meaning; this ſignified wiſdom, 
tit and that inſpiration; but by reaſon of falſe pre- 
tenders to theſe, another idea was affixed to 
mem; hence ſophiſtry ſignifies falſe wit, or falſe 
reaſoning ; and enthuſiaſm ſignifies falſe inſpi- 
ration, or a falſe perſuaſion of the divine pre- 
ſence and influence, which perfects them in 
knowledge and holineſs, or a mere pretence to 
theſe. Iwo remarkable ſects aroſe in Germany 
of ſuch enthuſiaſts, or falſe pretenders to inſpi - 
ation, or extraordinary illumination, purity, 

and other divine endowments. Both thought 
they were as perfect as Adam in innocency, and 
therefore the one ſect rejected clothes, as the 
mark of crimes, and even met naked in their 
aſſemblies. The other juſtly obſerved, that laws 
and government ſuppoſe crimes as medicines do 
diſeaſes, and therefore attempted to aboliſh theſe, 
as marks of diſgrace to a perfect people, till they 
were checked by the government, | 

Another ſect of great enthuſiaſts aroſe in Eng- 
land about the middle of laſt century, who, from 
their manner of convulſive ſhaking, or trem- 
bling, when they harrangue, were called Qua- 
ters, or Shakers. Their founder was one George 
Fox, a ſhoemaker, who thought he was filled 
with the divinity. It is ſaid he had ſome ſcru- 
ples of conſcience which no divine could ſolve, 

| y - 
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and at Lat he got them ſolved by the inward Fit 
light, or internal ſpark of the divinity, and be. the 
came a ſolution to himſelf; hence the principle cot 
of that ſect is to reſt wholly on the inward Ml by 
light for their inſtruction, and they reje& all} an) 
outward means, which they call uſeleſs forms. pie 
They call the written word a dead letter, and or 
pretend that their light within is from the l- fial 
ving operations of the Spirit, which ſupplies the pi! 
uſe of books and inſtruQtion ; and yet contraryſ Th 
to this principle, they harrangue in their afſem. | fo 
blies, when moved, as they pretend, by the Spi: the 
rit, which is an external mean of inſtruction, ill the 
addreſſed to the ear; though they have often 80! 
filent meetings, and reckon them the beſt. As dea 
they all pretend to inſpiration by the inward} the 

light, they all ſpeak as they are moved, both men Th 
and women, 1 Cor. xiv. 34. and have no par. ous 
ticular order of perſons appointed for that pur. the 
poſe. They ſing none, as they uſe no books; are 
and it ſeems the divine light does not dictate an Ch: 
unanimous ſong to them. They pray, and har- 
rangue, and they reje& the poſitive inſtitutions 
of Chriſtianity, as uſeleſs, ſaying, they have the 
inward baptiſm, and are nouriſhed by the body 
and blood of Chriſt, by which they mean inter 
nal divine light, of which the elements are onlyſſſ ſon 
dead ſigns. They have their wives choſen bi the 
others, and ſent them, as the ſafeſt way; and they} Ih 


| have peculiar modes of marriage and burial in 
which have little worth deſcription in them, theyſſ hav 
deny the reſurrection. | Spa 
Their principle and ſcheme is precarious, a mit 
nor 


it depends on the meaning of the inward light 
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Either it is to be underſtood of reaſon, and 
then they are 2 peculiar kind of deiſts, though, 
contrary te others, they pretend not to have it 
by the exerciſe of their faculties, or to make 
any uſe of them, but to be wholly paſſive reci- 
pients or patients, or to have it by intuition ; 
or elſe they are to be conſidered as high enthu- 
ſiaſts, actuated only by the impulſes of adiſordered 
ſpirit, or a religious melancholy or delirium- 
They acknowledge the ſcripture to be a revela- 
tion z but they pretend to be above it, having 
the immediate inſpiration of the ſame Spirit for 
their guide. Their notions of Chriſt are alle- 
gorical and peculiar; they ſpeak of the life, 
death, and reſurrection, af Chriſt, but do not. 
thereby mean a perſon, but the light within. 
The life of Chriſt is the continuance of virtu- 
ous diſpoſitions in the heart, and the practice of. 
them in the life ; when theſe diſpoſitions, &c. 
are ſed or overcome by contrary ones, then 
Chriſt ſuffered and died, and when the good 
diſpoſitions recover their former life, then Chriſt 
ariſes. They have a great many peculiarities 
that are entirely innocent, and others excellent, 
they uſe a certain plainneſs of dreſs, &c. and 
ſpeak ſtrictly grammatically in addreſſing per- 
lons, as they do not ſay you to a ſingle perſon ;. 
they uſe no games, diverſions, or merriment. 
They much reſemble the Eflenes among the Jews 
in having a community of goods; and if th 

have not all things in common like them, the 
Spartans, the primitive Chriſtians, and the pri- 


 mitive inhabitants of the world, yet they ſuffer 


none of their members to want cither the ne- 
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ceflaries or comforts of life, and thus they ex. 
dell others in brotherly love. They are peaceable, 
and harmleſs, quiet, and innoftenſive, and the 
only religious party that can boaſt of having 
never been of perſecuting principles; and tho 
ſome hiſtorians ſay they were once furious and 
turbulent, yet I find no foundation for it; on the 
contrary, they do not uſe ſelf-defence in war, or 
otherwiſe, George Fox, their founder, having 
got one arm broken by ſome ruffians, held out 
the other, and they were fo diſcreet as to break 
that too, taking Matth. v. 39. in an unreſtriQ. 
ed ſenſe. They hold every day a ſabbath alike, 
that is, not to uſe games, diverſions, &c.; but 
they aſſemble moſtly on the firſt day for con. 
venience. They uſe not the Heathen idolatrous 
names of the days and months, but firſt, ſecond, 
&c. they give none titles, but call all men by 
their names; they will not give an oath of con- 
firmation, allegiance, &c. but only their word, 
and they will not lie in the ſimpleſt matter, as 
in eating or drinking more for preſſing; they 
will pay no tithes, as they hold the clerical or. 
der needleſs, as it is on their principles, but 
ſuffer them to be taken without reſiſtance. This 
innate ray of divine light which they poſſeſs, in. 
dependent of the uſe of any faculties of ſoul, 
unites them to the divinity, and brings them 
thus to t'ie poſſeſſion of eternal ſalvation, pro- 
vided the foul conquer all carnal affections, ſen- 
ſual appetites, &c. and give itſelf wholly up to 
the conduct of that inward light, and that it 
ſtifles all corruptions of nature, and brings them 
to perfection. For moſt enthuſiaſts pretend to 
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perfection. (See the reaſons againſt that doctrine 
on the Pagan controverſies, and the ſcriptures on 
the Popiſh controverſy.) 
Their real principle ſeems to be a religious 
melancholy, or a melancholy mixed with devo- 
tion, which makes them take every notion or 
imagination that enters into their minds as a 
motion of the Spirit, or an inſpiration from God. 
They have a melancholy, downcaſt, ſedate aſpect; 
but many join their ſociety: for temporal advan- 
tages; and many of their children want that 
cal of mind, both which begin to deviate from 
many of their particulars, only they are all bound 
to marry in their own ſociety. They never go 
to law, or reſiſt evil, but patiently ſuffer in means, 
or otherwiſe, as obſerved before. Some of them 
acknowledge a perſona] Chriſt. and his example, 
but they deny the Trinity, and are Socinians; 
and they hold a ſpiritual Chriſt too. They are 
very conſiderable for number and opulence, and 
are diſperſed through many countries, and yet 
hold general meetings, and know their numbers. 
One William Pen, being allowed to go as a re- 
fugee, went and planted a colony in Nova Scotia; 
being then a woody country, he called it Pen- 
ſylvania, and the chief city Philadelphia, to de- 
note their brotherly love. It is their chief ſeat, 
and is the pleaſanteſt city in the world. 
Robert Barclay, a Scot, reduced their princi- 


pics. to a ſyſtem, called, An Apology: for the 


Quakers, conſiſting of ſo many of their propo- 
tions as he could attempt to defend. They 
pretty much reſemble the myſticiſm of the early 
times. He attempts to prove their ſcheme. the. 
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only right one, from reaſon, ſcripture, and anti. riag 
. quity, and is the moſt ſubtile reaſoner, perhaps, Nit, 
ever wrote. The arguments are unanſwerable, ¶ cre⸗ 
but the hypotheſis, or foundation may be over. Wica! 
turned, and then the ſuperſtructure falls with it. MChr 
It is a dangerous deluſion to which they devote Hof: 
themſelves: they profane the Lord's day, and chr 
do not truſt in the Mediator, but in their own Nhe 
deluſion; and have not the right faith in Chriſt, Nand 
nor are ſenſible of the miſery of the preſent ſtate, Nprin 
and the need of him. They do no miracles to 
prove their inſpiration, Iſaiah viii. 16, 20. The 
following is a piece of one of tneir ſermons : 
If all the ſeas, rivers, and lakes, in the world 
were in one lake; if all the mountains in the 
world were in one mountain; and if all the ſtones 
in the world were in one ſtone, and if that ſtone 
fell from the top of that mountain into that lake, 
it would be a dreadful plunge! A fine fancy 
See John Brown's Quakeriſm the path-way to 
Paganiſm.” 1 


Another ſect of enthuſiaſts aroſe in Germany ſedi 
this century about 1720, or ſoon after it, called em 
Moravians, from the province of that name. TI 
Their author was Count Zinzendorf. They alſo Wove: 
pretend to perfection, and intimate communion uni 
with heaven. They generally continue members tre c 
of Proteſtant churches, but have the ordinances Wove: 
alſo diſpenſed to them by their paſtors in thei? pp 
own congregations. Their miſſionaries traverſe From 
many countries, and make profelytes. They hold ali 
themſelves the true followers'of the Lamb, and led 
worſhip only the Son, They almoſt adore mar: eit 
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ti. rage, by reaſon of their myſticiſm concerning 
ps, Mit, as they are alſo Myſtics. They deny that 
le, N creation is to be aſcribed to the Father or. fancti- 
er. Nfcation to the Spirit: they only miniſter to 
it. Nchriſt. They depreciate ſcripture. They ſpeak 
ote Nof repoſing themſelves in the pierced ſide of 
nd MChrift, as their bed, their hall, and their table. 
wn They are of Solifidian or Antinomian principles, 
iſt, Wand in a deluſion as to their own perfection. Theſe 
te, e were confuted on Popery. 


The There are two ſects ſprung out of the boſom 
of the church of Scotland, the one a little after 
the beginning of this century, tho? the founder 
got not an aſſociate to form a body till near the 
middle of it; the other a little after the year 
1730, It is difficult to ſay. whether the contu- 
maciouſneſs of the children, or the ſeverity of the 
mother, contributed moſt to the riſe: of theſe, 
hey were equally haughty and perverſe. Their 
ſroward and perverſe diſpoſition. divided each of 
theſe ſects into other two parties. But as their 
eading principle is the ſame, we ſhall conſider 
hem jointly. 

They differ principally in one point, i. e. N 
zovernment, but agree in their terms of com- 
nunion, which are very narrow. The firſt party 
Ire called M*Millanites from their founder, anti- 
zovernment and anti-revolutioners from their 
ppoſition to both; but they are not Jacobites 
rom the ſame principle that the non-jurant un- 
ualified Prelatiſts are. They are frequently 
nd alled Hill-men and Mountaineers, perhaps from 
mar · NMeir teſtimony's being dated at mount. Herrick 
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1741, and Cameronians, from Cameron, ind 
whom they have no kindred. They have aſſuf ing 
med to themſelves the title of Reformed Preſby coul 
tery, thinking themſelves the only reformed, o ice 
Chriſtian church in Britain and Ireland, or per ang 
haps in the world. As f 
l he other party have called themſelves SeceWhe i 
ders, that is, Separatiſts, or affociates. Befot o d 
| give their particular principles wherein the d oi 
differ from one another, and from the churchMWnd | 
] ſhall give the remarks of a traveller, which will or 
ſhew their general principles, and. wherein theyng 1 
agree with the ehurch, &c. n a 
A traveller, in his tour through Scotland, ie C 
order to form a judgment of the religious, M re 
well as the natural and civil ſtate of things, infove; 
quired into the number of religious communionsiſhey | 
and went to hear and converſe with each Out! 
them. Paſſing over his account of the Berean ora 
the Glaſſites, or Apoſtolies, &c. who. reje& nde. 
human writings, diſpenſe the ſacrament everllteir* 
Sabbath, and make all the gifted men pray iii cou 
their turns, if not alſo expeund and exhort, vnd k 
ſhall only give his account of the parties thaiſous 
were molt like the eſtabliſhed church, and on orn 
another, and yet pretended to differ widely fromſigot. 
her, and from one another, and each of then 
to be the true church. Theſe were che tw 
ſects already mentioned. Having heard and con 
verſed with each of them, he could find no dif 
ference in doctrine, worſhip, or church-govern 
ment, which are the conſtituents of a church 
for they had all the ſame ſtandards of doctrineſn En 
and they had the ſame way of worſhip, for theYfas g 
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had no muſical inſtruments, nor prayer-book, but 
ing with the voice, and prayed extempore. He 
could find no difference in their religious ſer- 
ice but in the length and loudneſs of their har. 
angues, and a lamentable tone of canting voice. 
As for their church-governments they were alſo 
he ſame, being all Prefbyterians. He could find 
Wo difference in religion, and yet they condemn- 
d one another, as if they had been Antipodes : 
and he concluded, that theſe parties that railed 
on one another, and on the church, and ſay- 
ng they differed like light and darkneſs, were 
n a religious melancholy ; not a calm one, like 
je Quakers, but in a raging one, as they had 
o real difference but with regard to the civil 
overnment and their terms of communion, and 
tonsRhey ſpoke about the Spirit very like the Quakers, 
h out he obſerved their conduct had the moſt de- 
lorable effect on the people, as they could not 
nderſtand the difference among theſe parties, 
teir” being none; they thought it was ſo great 
could not be underſtood, and were diſtracted, 
Wd knew not what party to join. Thus the ſes» 
ous were diſtracted, and the profane made. a 
Worn and reproach of them with their religious 
igotry. He wondered theſe. zealots had not 
ity on the weak, but thus ſtumbled them, and 
d congregations to wander, and neglect ordi- 
ances/; and it was ſtrange to ſee how far they 
ould run after thoſe who made the loudeſt out- 
ry againſt all others, and therefore were beſt 
card. And he obſerved, that nothing pleaſed 
krineſn Engliſhman ſo much as to ſay, his country 
 theſFas going to ruin; and nothing pleaſed a Scots- 


- - divincs that have written on them, viz. 
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man ſo. well as to tell him, his church was going 
io ruin. | 

What I am to = further on theſe parties 
ſhall collect moſtly from the following emin 


Shields on Church Communion ; or, a Tre; 
tiſe againſt thoſe that ſeparate from the Revoly 
tion Church of Scotland; which he wrote ou 
of compaſſion to theſe deluded people; in whic 
he ſhews great abilities in learning, judgment 
piety, and knowledge of the ſcriptures, and tt 
nature of the Chriſtian church. 

2dly, The great Boſton's ſermon on 1 Cor. 
10. ſhewing the evil and danger of ſchiſm, writixti 
ten alſo againſt the anti-revolutioners, in whi 
his ufual greatneſs of learning, piety, and judge 
ment appear. 

3dly, Lawſon's letter to Wilfon, on. churc 
communion, ſchiſm, and particularly that of tl 
ſeceſſion, which is the beſt ſummary of the cor 
troverſr. 

4 ly, Curry's excellent eſſay on ſeparatio! 
and his plain perjury, and great iniquity of tt 
feceding brethren's new covenant. 

But the reader will pleaſe, in the firſt pla 
review what was faid on ſchiſm at the beginnir 
of the reformation. 
Me ſhall proceed then to conſider their diffq; 
Ences, real or pretended, and to point out the 
miſtakes : they pretend to adhere to the nation: 
and ſolemn league and covenants; the one fraiſ it, 
ed by the church of Scotland in the firſt peridffing 
of the reformation, viz. from popery, and tiffe nc 
other framed by the Welt Aſſembly, in the ſecon}in, 


| . 
ing period of the reformation, viz. from prelacy. It 
nuſt be obſerved, that theſe covenants, though 
artaking of the perſecuting ſpirit of the times, 
ere well defigned, and neceſſary in theſe times; 
eligious liberty, or liberty of conſcience, i. e. 
eration, was then unknown in the world; 
hen every party had power they perſecuted 
nother, perſecution became neceſſary then as a 
elf. defenre; in ſuch a deſperate dilemma, that 
muſt either kill or be killed; and as popery 
ad prelacy wanted to ſuppreſs and extirpate, 
r root out preſbytery, therefore in ſelf-defence 
was neceſſary for it to ſuppreſs or attempt the 
ixtirpation of them. But the caſe was altered 
the revolution, a period being put to perſeeu- 
Wo”, every one might be of the religion that 
3 agreeable to his own conſcience ; as religi- 
urch liberty was granted, preſbytery was tolerated 
of thi England and Ireland, and eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
e cod as formerly. England 3 reſormed by 
relates inclined to prelacy in chureh- govern- 
ent, and Scotland being reformed by preſby- 
s inclined to preſbytery, and wanted to have 
em eſtabliſhed, together with their different 
odes of worſhip, &c. and each of them. got 
eir deſire, and the great end of the national 
d folemn league and covenants was obtained 
Men preſbytery was eſtabliſhed in Scotland. 
ther theſe covenants are contained in the word 
God, or they are not; if they are contained 
© it, then we are engaged to them and every 
ing elſe, at our baptiſmal covenant; if they 
e not contained in it, then they are ſuperſti- 
ſecoſßn, or the uſing them is being wiſe above 
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What is written, as the addition of holy days is 


ire 
(See Hutcheſon's diſſertation on covenanting, call 
wherein he ſhews there's no foundation for ſach Ur 
covenants in ordinary and peaceable times Brit 


the texts adduced to confirm that practice ar 
rather applicable to God's covenants, and thi 
ſeals of them, baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper 
which is the beſt way of covenanting for eithe 
individual perſons; or nations. However, th 
firſt ſect diſowns king and government, and pre 
feſſes open rebellion, and calls the king a robber offi 
Chriſt, and not a covenanted king, Jude, ver. 8. 
becauſe he will not execute theſe - covenants i 
.  extirpating popery, prelacy, &c. and eſtablifſ;: 
preſbytery in the three kingdoms, as formerly i 
the ſecond period of the: reformation. Noy 
is obſerved, that the Britiſh government is tl 
' beſt in the world, or that ever was in it, but th 
of Sparta in Greece. 
Aaly, That Britain has a conenanted king 
for King William became king, not by conquelli 
or ſucceſſion, but by agreement: but they a 
the Jacobite. non-jurant church of England, 
ſmall minority, uſurp the rights of the majority 
not agreeing to the king and government. 
3dly, Theſe covenants cannot be binding «q 
theſe nations in time of religious liberty: whe ) 
preſbytery is not attacked, or threatened wi 
extirpation, it. needs no ſuch. defence, even ( 
civil or political principles, by ſuch as have 
title to maintain their rights as Britiſh ſubjed 
for it is not as Chriſtians, but as Britiſh ſubjec 
that ſuch a ſelf-defence could be excuſed ; 
Chriſtianity is a paſlive region; and thoſe wil 


tre only overcome by Tuperior force, cannot be 
called martyrs, i. e. paſſive ſufferers, as witneſles 
for truth. A Chriſtian is one character, anda 
Britiſh ſubject is another; and the latter has a 
Wright to maintain his liberties and privileges, if 
Whe has power to do it. » ola 
4thly, This anti-government ſcheme is contra- 
y to ſcripture and the confeſſion of faith, to 
which they ſwear conformity, chap. xiii. F. 4. 
Infidelity, or difference in religion, does not 
make void the magiſtrate's juſt and legal autho- 
ity, nor free the people from due obedience to 
im.“ See the ſcriptures there quoted, as Rom, 
ü. &c. Now the confeſſion of faith was made 


ier the ſolemn league, to ſhew what was the 
OV With of the then covenanters, and this utterly 

ros their cauſe; but the ſeceders have = 
| | 


Wewn their miſtake here, with much labour, 
oth from ſcripture and the ſentiments of other 
formed churches, for theſe parties have had a 
umber of payer wars: though that party en- 
protection from foreign enemies, yet they 
nd, W not contribute their ſhare with others, to 
rit) Wpport fleets and armies, which is quite unjuſt 
. Ind unreaſonable. Every preſbyterian wiſhes 
ing Welbytery. were the eſtabliſhed religion of Eng- 
uad and Ireland, and all Chriſtendom as well as 
d wi ey, and it is moſt the intereſt of the Engliſh 
ven Md Irith diſſenters to do fo ; but then perſecu- 
have fon is not the Chriſtian way to get it done, nor 
bject the king and government to be diſewned for 
a bjec ering in religion, much leſs for not extirpa- 
C5 Wy falſe religion. Formerly they would not go 
Ic Vi law to recover juſt debts, as they held there 
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da new thing in the land: but what a defeQig 
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"were, no magiſtrates in the land; but now the 
have got a new light; it ſeems God has created 


is this from their teſtimony .and covenanted 
- cauſe, renouncing it. 
The ſeceders have endeayoured to adapt theſe 
covenants to the preſent circumſtances, and are 
ſeverely condemned by the other for butchering 
them; nor are any of the parties agreed hoy 
often to ſwear theſe covenants, if yearly, or onc: 
in life; nor have they any uniformity here. Thi 
ſwearing to extirpate popery, and never at 
tempting to do it, or never intending it, 1 
ſtrange, when they are ſuperior in numbers chu 
them; they ſhould certainly beſtow their live od 
on ſo good a cauſe, on their own principles; b 
in fact, their ſwearing the covenants ſcems t 
anſwer no other purpoſe than vowing adherenc 
to their parties, and never to deſert nor atten 
on 0" .,ances with other Chriſtians, . thoug 
they ihe uld want them always, which they care 
fully obſerve. 'The M*Millanites are. like th 
ten tribes, as Boſton obſerves, who would ne 
ther own Jeroboam for their king nor worh 
at Jeruſalem with them that owned him, and! 
made a ſchiſm from the church at'Jeruſalen}.;.. 
The ſeceders new-modelled covenan® with t 


n 
catalogue of faults of the church, and evils ** 
the times, to be owned and lamented as f eſt | 


refer to books of diſcipline *, and other 0 
things out of print, and many of. the evils, & 


: 8 _ ” We * r — — 


9 * 


— The books of diſtiplnne contain contradictions. 
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they own are miſtakes, as will appear afterwards : 
they give an- implicit faith, and ſwear blindly 
concerning things they know not, many of 
which are miſtakes. ' See Curry's plain perjury, 
and great iniquity of the ſeceding brethren's new 
Wcovenant.. ; | | 
It is a pity both parties are ſo ſadly miſtaken, 
or they ſeem to mean well in their zeal about 
Mtheſe covenants. They both pitch on the ſecond. 
period of the reformation as rheir model, and 
YWcondemn the revolution-ſettlements as different 
tom that period; but they have miſtaken their 
plan here, as much as the Papiſts have done in 
chuſing Peter inſtead of Paul ; for the firſt pe- 
riod, with John Knox the reformer at the head 
of it, would have ſuited their plan much better; 
but the ſecond period makes the greateſt ap- 
pearance, as preſbytery was then introduced 
Into -all the three nations, and the Confeſſion 
Directory for worſhip, and form of church. go- 
Pernment, &c. framed by that auguſt council at 
Veſtminſter. Of that aſſembly ſome were for 
Wadependency, and the moſt part ſor a moderate 
relacy; ag ſuperintendents; but Sir Archibald 
ohnſtonumade a happy motion, which united 
heir different ſentiments,” to form that plan of 
hurch- government, which was moſt agreeable 
Wo the word of God, and the example of, the 
eſt reformed churches ; but it is the church of 
Scotland they hold a model, during that period. 
Beſides many examples to the contrary that 
night be given, one may ſerve; in the acts of 
tions. Ine Scotch aſſembly in that period, is one, about 
he. beginning of the ſeſſion in 1638, prohibits - 
| e | 
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ing any to find fault with any acts that afſembly 
ſhould! make, under ſevere penalties. Was not 
this tyranny, prohibiting liberty of private judg. 
ment, and pretending to infallibility ? That pe. 
riod had many good men, but the bulk were 
weak and intemperate in their zeal. It is re. 
marked, that the faults they have to the revo. 
lution church, were no objections to them to ſtay 
in her communion till they were thruſt out, 
and then they became objections ſufficient to 
. hinder them keeping communion with her. Mr 
M*<Millan was depoſed, for diforderly, diviſive, 
and irregular courſes, repeated after ſolemn vows 
for maintaining unity and regularity ; and as he 
fubſcribed his own depoſition, he had no right 
to exerciſe the office more than a layman. He 
kept poſſeſſion of ſome of the .temporalitics o 


the church, viz. the manſe and glebe, a num- 


ber of years after his depoſition, being protected 
by the 'turbulent populace, and to which he had 
no legal right; he alſo occupied the church, and 
the-one- eſtabliſhed in his ſtead remained anc 
officiated in a different part of the pariſh. He 
remained alone above forty years, till one ca 
out of the ſeceſſion joined him, and thus forme 
a body or claſs, to licenſe others, without whic 
his ſchiſm would have died with himſelf. That 
one, viz. Mr Nairn, indeed left the church ol 
his own accord, for the faults he had to it, and 
joined the ſeeeſſion; but finding they alſo had 
deſerted the teſtimony, and would not be re 
formed by him, he joined Mr M*Millan, anc 
aſterwards was ſo lax in his morals, as to fal 
into adultery, and was ſilenced for eber; being 
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caſt out of all parties, which ſhewed his zeal whe - 
not practical. 
with the church about the'a@ of aſſembly 1732, 
which was for the heritors and elders, being e- 
ectors of paſtors, to plant churehes; he Was for 
the people at large, in which both he and the 
aſſembly were wrong, as I have demonſtrated 
from ſeripture and reaſon, in a publication on 
that ſubject; it is the church. officers alone that 
have the ability and authority to do it, and the 
Seceders have fallen from their original plan 
into that practice, and have thus made a great 
and eſſential defection, which ovetturns their 
firſt foundation, and gives diſcontent and oppo- 
ſition'; an inſtance of which took place on the 
Forth, where the people publiſhed a piece againſt 
their conduct, entitled the Cry of Oppreſſion, 
and ſeveral hundreds left the party; and they 
tefuſed to ſettle others, where they were called 
by the people. Indeed they only among Preſ- 
byterians' ſeem to know how to plant and 

vern churches with good policy, for they keep 
their people in abſolute: ſubſection, and ſecure 
them from being loſt, or in danger of it; as 
they are cut off from all other Chriſtians, as'the 
primitive Chriſtians were from Pagan idolaters. 
The ringleaders of theſe ſects committed ſuch 


7 irregularities, as to baptize and marry, without 


the due order and form of the church, and to 


depoſe and elect elders in other pariſhes. See the 


records of their reſpective preſbyteries, and Cur- 
rie's Vindication of the Real Reformation prin- 
eiples. Dr Potter *publiſhed Evidences of mo- 


. EY being lent from Rome, to ſupport ſchiſm 1 in 
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Mr Ebenezer Erſkine diffeted 


- nants in the fields, in the 
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the church of Scotland; and Dr J—n tells of aut 
miſſionary from it, age preaching the coye. MW we! 
al ſtyle of a covenanter; ¶ ran 
and Mr 8—t tells of another in the ſtyle of ai of t 
. Beceder, in order to divide Proteſtants ; and both Ml to | 
were diſcovered, and went off. The rule of Rome Wing 
is, Divide, and you will deſtroy. Another appeared Wis p 
in the ſtyle of a Quaker; but his inſpiration MW. \ 
ſerved him not to read every language, though it v 
the Jeſuits are very learned. It was obſerved, Nate 
that the church, with her over - rigid authority Mem 
exerciſed on irregularities, that were not im. N died 
moralities, was the cauſe of theſe diviſions and Npteſ 
rents in her; and theſe men looked on their be. Wpoli 
ing caſt out as oppreſſion, and it makes wile Wt a 
men mad. It had been better to have overlook. Ile p 
ed. theſe irregularities, than breed ſuch diſorder Horde 
in Chriſtian ſociety. Some men are fo turbulent, Wunw 
that it is better to neglect them, than contend 
with them, and kindle their rage and revenge; chut 
for. it is ſelf. evident, that their zeal to increaſe Wis n 
their party ariſes from theſe principles: pride ple 
and revenge raiſes the moſt furious oppoſition, 
and. this. does not hurt the intereſt, of church Wunla 
miniſters, whom they level at, but hurts both Heco 
the temporal. and ſpiritual. intereſt of. mankind ; þ 
the motive of the heads of theſe parties is ſaid 
to be, If the chufch will not be ruled by me, | om. 
will rent ker to pieces. Were their zealous la- 
bours employed in converting Heathens, Mabo- 
metans, Jews, and Papiſts, it would be a good fic 
work; but to make a diviſion without. a:differ- fed b 
ence in religion, can do no good, but great hurt. ien 


Notwithſtanding theſe fatal effects of. too. rigid Pode 


jꝗurt. 


rigid 
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. which bred ſuch ſchiſms, the chureh 
went ſtill farther, her moſt unaccountable tyr- 
rany was, in ordering Mr Gilleſpie, the chief 
of the Relief, to preſide at a ſettlement, contrary 
to his conſcience, and depoſing him for not do- 
ing it. That was ſuch an act of tyranny, as 
is perhaps not equalled in modern times. 

Whether his conſcience was miſtaken or not 
it was the fame to them. Settlements by guards 
ate very diſgraceful, as alſo. a daily form in an 
empty church; both which might eaſily be reme- 
died, or the matter accommodated, by both the 
reſbytery- and the incumbent, had they any 
policy. But why did not the firſt one that voted 
to appoint him to do it, rather do it himſelf ? Ag 
he pretended not diſobedience but principle, the 
ordering one to diſpenſe ſolemn ordinances: to 
umworthy objects is of a piece with the other; 
or will the pretence of being bound to obey the 


urch, by ordination-vows, ſerve the purpoſe, 


8 no vows can bind one to act contrary to prin- 
ple or conſcience, or the law of God, Acts v. 
9. This was a proverb among the Jews ; and 
nlawful vows are better broken than kept, or, 
xccording to the common proverb, An unlawful 


ow may be lawfully broken. 


If ſuperiors require obedience contrary: to the 
ommand of God and his vicegerent conſcience, 
ey ought to be diſobeyed ;. for the Popiſn pre- 
ence-that the church is accountable, and not 
ey that obey her, if ſhe be wrong, was confu · 
d before. God alone is Lord over the con- 
ience, but ſhe has learned more wiſdom and 


node ration ſince, than to breed. ſchiſms by ſuch 


| 
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thy miniſter comes to it; but they never do ſo 


Relief acceſs for ever to her communion, is like 
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fight and unjuſt orders ; and, as Shields obſerves 5 
it is not one act of tyranny or miſconduct that cipl. 


unking's a king, or unchurch's a church, or un. bm 
miniſter's a miniſter, but the continued practio core 


of it. The father of the Relief acted like pre- 
Chriſtian, in not running to the rigid extreme offiſpeci 


totally giving up communion with the church, ſpru 


and thus unchurching it; though none ever had 
greater reaſon, but kept communion with all 
worthy paſtors, or miniſters of Chriſt, that er 
tered into the office, and acted in it rightly : this 
Ebenezer Erſkine propoſed at. firſt to do, butEnot 
ſoon changed; and Mr M*Millan deſired high] m1 
people rather to go to church than want th real 
ordinances when he was abſent, but his ſucceſſ they 
ors differ from him. mor 

The Relief plan is the moſt liberal and Chri 
ſtian in the nation, to keep communion with al 
ſaints, or with all with whom Chriſt Keeps com 
munion ; and herein the church is too narrow 
but yet that plan is impracticable, or at Jea 
attended with great inconveniencies; as, on theiſ 
principles, they ſhould leave a place when a wor 


and therefore act inconſiſtently. The church, i 
debarring miniſters that have been once in the 


the Jews with the Samaritans, or the Novatian 
with the Delinquents ; and in the worſt ſenſe i 


denying acceptance to a returning prodigal, un 
leſs the thinks they have ſinned wiltully, fo“ 


which there is no remiſſion. - There are ſome off pu 
the Relief rules over both particular membestho't 
of their body and over congregations too nareroy: 
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row and rigid, or tyrannical, on their own prin- 
ciples, and inconſiſtent with them, in caſting off 
ſome congregations and miniſters for acting ac- 
cording to their own principles. But my plan 
prevents me from attending to all the minute 
peculiarities of any of theſe three ſects that have 
ſprung out of the boſom of the church of Scot- 
and, and adhere ſo cloſely to the plan of it; and 
yet condemn it ſo much, and pretend to differ ſo. 
widely from it, which makes ſtrangers wonder at 
them with great admiration, However, tho' I do 
not intend to detain the reader long with trifles, 
Fl muſt attend to a few more of the pretended or 
real differences of the two former parties, as 
they are ſo numerous, the laſt party having few 
more than what have been notified. 

hn It was obſerved before, that there is no perſon 
or church perfect, or without faults, This was 
the error of the Donatiſts and Papiſts. 'The firſt 
ſeparated from all Chriſtians in the world, to 
void promiſcuous communion ; thinking they 
rere defiled with the faults of their fellow-wor- 
ſhippers, and that there was no true or pure 
church but their own, that they only were ſpot- 
leſs. This ſchiſm laſted 200 years: and the 
FPapiſts hold not only that their church is pure, 
ut that it is infallible, and cannot err, and that 
chere are no other churches or Chriſtians in the 
Yvorld, all elſe being the ſynagogue of Satan. 


„ fol A certain whimſical old wife could not find 
ne ofa pure church among all the parties in Scotland, 
nberfllitho* theſe twoſects both think themlelves ſuch. Se 
 narſdrove her huſband from thence to England, and 
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not foding a pure church among all the parties 
in it, droye him next to America juſt when the 
wars began. 

The principal fault or objetions they have 

to the revolution-period of the church are moſtly 
— miſtakes, or miſrepreſentations of truth, 
and miſconſtructions of facts. Jaundiced eye 
ſee every thing of their own complexion, and x 
melancholy mind ſees all things painted in dif. 
mal colours, and they have the rare art of turn. 
ing properties into faults. It is to be obſerved, 
that Shields's Hind let looſe is the great bulwark 
of defence that the Antirevolutioners uſe. Now, 
_ fince Shields is their oracle and ſtandard, let the 
matter be determined by him. But every man 
is allowed to explain his own meaning, and be 
his own intepreter. His Hind. let looſe was writ: 
ten for a quite different ſtate of affairs, both ci. 
vil and eccleſiaſtical; and cannot be applied to 
the revolution ſettlements, without wreſting | 
contrary to the author's own practice as well a 
principles; for he not only became a member 
of the revolution- church, but wrote his ſmall 
treatiſe on church-communion in defence of it, 
and againſt them, in which he ſhews his meaning 
both'in the Hind let looſe, and ſome other books 
publiſhed in the former period. To prevent this 
miſapplication of the Hind, the other ſhould al 
ways be bound up with it ; but they will not 


make uſe of the other, tho? it was written aſterſſ]- 


the former, and explains it; in which he vindt- 
cates the revolution.church anent the civil ma- 
giſtrate, which we will ſoon conſider, and with 
regard to the members of it, ſome of which hat 
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Allen to prelacy under the former eſtabliſhment. 
He ſhews, that they did not admit all of them, 
and that it would have been as uncharitable to 
admit none, and like the Novatians that denied 
repentance and remiſſion for ſins after baptiſm, 
and particularly to them that had made defection 
in times of perſecution and danger, as Peter did, 

and denied ſuch all acceſs for ever. 

There was a bock called Plain Reaſons azainſt 
the Revolution- Church, compiled by a candidate 
for that party. It was collected from the reports 
of the ſociety, whatever any of them-could lay 
againſt the church, and conſiſted of groſs mi- 
ſtakes and horrid calumnies ; - and Boſton, when 
dying, ſaid, he would not have been the author 
of it for all the world. But the compiler of it 
afterwards joined the Seceſſion, and they made 
him renounce ſuch of his plain reaſons as did 
not accord with their ſcheme. 

Boſton, Williſon, &c. obſerve, that the revolu- 
tion church conſiſted of many worthy confeſſors 
and ſufferers that had weathered the ſtorm of 
perſecution in the former period, and made uſe of 
the toleration, rather than the church ſhould not 
have the benefit of their labours, and they not 
be uſeful, and they never ſaw cauſe to repent of 
it. The revolution church ſat ſo down, and was 
luch a conſtitute court of Chriſt, and diſperſed 


their labours ſo well through the nation, there 


being far more kirks than miniſters, that they 
juſtly raiſe the admiration of ſtrangers when they 
read the acts of Aſſembly at that period; who 
cannot avoid ſaying they were a great and wiſe 


Ig 1 
body, and conducted their affairs with judgment 
and moderation at that period. 4 

But then the great objection they have to the 
revolution church, and not only the firſt afſem. Wing 
bly that conſtituted it, but all ſucceeding ones, for 
is, that they fit down in the king's name, and the Wing 
civil magiſtrate is the head of the church; and wor 
therefore ſhe is an eraſtian church, having the Wſup} 
king for her head: this is the great bugbeat But 
that is held out to fright the populace. How. che 
ever, the more weight this argument gets, it I me! 
makes the more againſt them; but as we intend I con 
to give a juſt repreſentation of both the proper. W cap 
ties and faults of all parties, and contend only don 

for truth, we ſhall give it its full weight; but {quit 
we mult firſt define the bounds of an eſtabliſh. Nord 
ed church, and ſhew wherein it differs from Wig! 
diſſenters. It is the opinion of ſome, that the I hat 
civil magiſtrate ſhould neither eſtabliſh nor op- tar 
poſe any mode of religion; it is only mens prac- Ne 
tices, and not their principles, that are the ob- Ile 
ject of civil laws; for if the king eſtabliſh any for 
religion it will be his own, and he is as liable toe 
make a wrong choice as others; and the inde. Nadn 
pendent diſſenters in England are of this princi- "ca 
le, they think an eſtabliſhed church is a world- tou 
y kingdom; as the very idea of the word eſta-Y< 
bliſhment denotes, being ſupported by the t; 
worldly powers : but others are of a different he 
opinion, and think the civil magiſtrate ſhould be thes 
the guardian of the church, to countenance, am- 
ſupport, and protect her; and of this opinion are [tity 
the Scots diſſenters, for in fact they are not diſ-· Pra) 
fenters in the true ſenſe, but only murmuring ISrat 
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for want of eſtabliſhment, and that the king will 
not be ſubject to their dictates with regard to 
religion. Eſtabliſhing a church means beſtow- 
ing a part of the public or civil revenues on it 
for ſupport 3 2dly, „Countenancing and protect- 
ing it, in the adminiſtration of the doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline, and government ; and this 
ſuppoſes the magiſtrate to be preſent at theſe. 
But this is a different thing from being head of 
the church; the head directs and conducts all the 
members of the body in their operations, and 
communicates the vital ſpirits and influences, or 
capacity of action. A political head, as of a 
domeſtic or civil ſociety, makes laws, and re- 
quires obedience, that all things be done by his 
order, and manages all affairs; but in this 
right view of headſhip the king is not head of 
that church of which he is a member, no more 
tan he 1s-head of the kingdom of France; for 
he did not compoſe her articles of faith, though 
he approved, and ratified, and eſtabliſhed them, 
for the ſupport of the true faith; he did not 
compile her liturgy, or prayer-book, forms of 


adminiſtring the facraments, &c. : he is indeed 
. Jhead of the revenues, or ſalary he gives, to be- 
tow it on thoſe that apply for it; but then They 

ire ſuch as the church commiſſion to officiate in 


it; the king has not ſo much as a vote, unleſs 
he be an elder or member of the church, and 
then he votes or ſpeaks as a member, and not as 
a magiſtrate. 'The moderator, or preſident, con- 
ſtitutes the Scots aſſembly, and concludes it by 
prayer; and after it is conſtitute, the king con- 


gratulates it, and affures it of his countenance 
Aa 


L 


and protection, and ſays not a word more un. 
leſs they go beyond their province, to intermed. 
dle with ſtate- affairs, and concert a rebellion; 
and when the aſſembly is concluded and diſſol. 
ved by the preſident, he diſmiſſes it, and he and 
they mutually agree where to meet again; and 
though the church, of which the king is a mem. 
ber, be prelatic in its government, yet he did 
not plan or chooſe that ſcheme; for King Wil. 
liam was bred a preſbyterian, and only agreed 
to ratify the-mode the church deſired to have 
eſtabliſhed. | 

But I am neither defending nor condemning 
eſtabliſhed churches, or the king's connection 
with them; but even ſuppoſe him to be head of 
the church, and that her courts fit down in his 
name, then he is alſo the head of their commu. 
nion, and their courts hold by him, and fit down 
in his name in a ſpecial manner. For it 1s by their 
own voluntary choice, and they have it in their 
power to caſt him out if they pleaſe; for the Con- 
feſſion, which they make their ſtandard, was ra- 
tified, confirmed, and eſtabliſhed by the King's 
authority, and not only authoriſed by him, but 
by both houſes of parliament, and it is their rule 
in all their proceedings: but they may be aſſu- 
red, that liturgies and conſeſſions are the idols of 
the populace; and if they would reject it, that 
would give their popularity the fatal blow, and 
ruin their cauſe. And that Confeſſion itſelf gives 
him more power than he exerciſes, -as to call 
ſynods, and have every thing rightly conducted 
at them, and all the ordinances rightly admini- 
ſtred and ſettled duly, &e, Confeſ. ch. xxxill. 5. 3 
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Rom. ii. 1. And, as Boſton obſerves, the 
Confeſſion ſhews the meaning of the covenants, 
and was adapted to them; and the covenanters, 
i, e. the makers of it, owned the king's authority, 
even when he oppoſed the covenant, as well as 
before he ſwore it: ſo they meant not to own 
no king but -one that had taken the covenant ; 
ſo that ch. xxxii. F. 4. is not meant of an unco- 
yenanted land; and, as Boſton adds, let them 
bluſh to ſay they agree with the reformation 
periods and the martyrs; they make them die 
like fools, not knowing for what they laid down 
their hves, they can claim no kindred to them. 
Their objections to faſts being appointed by 
the civil magiſtrate are refuted by expreſs ſcrip- 
ture; where we find examples and authority for 
faſts appointed by kings, 2 Chron. xx. 3. 
Jonah iii. 5. obſerved by their ſubjeQs, by fa- 
milies, Zech. xii. 12. vill. 19. and by individual 
perſons, Dan. ix. 3. Acts, chap. xiii. xiv. If a 
maſter of a family has a right to call out the fa- 
mily to defend and preſerve the houſe when at- 
tacked by robbers, or on fire, a king has the 
ſame right to call the ſubjects to the beſt means 
of defence, which is faſting and prayer ; and it 
is breaking the fifth command to diſobey the 
king's authority. | 
Another objection to the church is, that het 
paſtors come in by the patron, and not by the 
door, i. e. the choice of the people. I took no- 
lice of the true way of planting churches before; 
and have only to obſerve, that the blame of an 
miſconduct on that head is unjuſtly laid on the 
patron ; he only gives a title to the beneficence 
Aa 2 
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beſtowed on that church when he founded it, 
and cannot give it to any but ſuch as the church. 
officers pleaſe, i. e. ſuch as they declare quali. 
fied for both the office and the place ; when 
they licence, or put in orders, they declare their 
licentiates qualified to labour in any part of the 
vineyard where they can get a maintainance, or a 
bond of ſecurity for it. And indeed if they were 
perfectly attentive, they would put none into 
orders but men of ability aud morality, or of 
parts, learning, and piety, that none could oppoſe; 
but indeed they have often no ſenſe of _— 
in oppoſing the greateſt and beſt of mep, whom 
their church- officers or ſpiritual guides appoint 
them, but will prefer the one that is longeſt 
and loudeſt. One of the few, ſenſible, and judici. 
ous, having heard ſuch an one in a certain, ſec- 
tary, who had that falſe popularity, ſaid he was 
only. a mole-catcher, as he gained only the 
"Ri of the weak and ignorant, or the whim- 
ic 1 
Creeds, liturgies, confeſſions, prelacy, patron- 
age, were all well deſigned at firſt; the three 
former, to maintain ſoundneſs or unity in doc- 
trine; the fourth, to maintain unity in commu- 
nion; and the laſt, to ſupport religion. My plan 
forbids me to detain to go through all the 
objections which theſe parties have to the 
church. I ſhall now be very brief; 1 have obſer: 
ved, that they are moſtly groſs miſtakes, as that 
of the reformed preſbytery aſſerting twice in their 
teſtimony, that the church of England is idola- 
trous, which is ſo manifeſt a miſtake, that every 
one may ſee it. It is obſerved, that an ill. tem. 


n 

pered zeal runs through many of their writings 
and diſcourſes, that their zeal is hot, but their 
charity cold, John xiii. 35. Each of the parties 
are divided, and they condemn one another with 
2s much bitterneſs as they do any elſe, though 
it is difficult to know what they differ about; 
the firſt party differ in their opinion about uni- 
yerſal redemption, but I have not been able to 
learn that they have any adequate ideas about 
their difference ; they did not go to the extre- 
mity of the other, having profited from their fa. 
tal example. Ihe Seceders divided firſt into 
Burghers and Antiburghers ; and the latter de- 
hvered the former to Satan, and the ſon the fa. 
ther. The moſt horrid conduct among Chriſtians 
of the ſame doctrine and communion ! unparal- 
kled tyranny ! This was a moſt terrible rebuke 
in providence to the author of that party, being 
from the party he formed, and his own fon ; 
however, he was more moderate after that; and 
the difference was about nobody knows welk 
what ; for a Burgeſs oath requires only to main- 
tain the hberties of the city, and the privileges 

of the ſtate, and government ; and all that own 
government, as they both do, admit that. There 
are only a few towns that can be excepted, 

where the Burgeſs oath has abſurdly a religi— 

ous clauſe concerning the eſtabliſhed religion; 

but then they had only to keep out of inele few 

towns, and many of the Antiburghers are 

Burgeſſes in cities. Thus the Antiburghers de- 

generated from the teſtimony, and the principal 

authors of the party, and alſo inflicted cenſure 

on the other, as if they had done it, and one not 
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adequate to any ordinary crime, but only to 
fundamental error, or grofs immorality; which 
ſhews they were only moved to it by an evil 
genius. Ihe curſe cauſeleſs falls on the head of 
him that uttered it. But the greater part of 
them now ſee the abſurdity of it. Ihe report that 
the other. party delivered them again to the de. 
vil, as they had. done them to Satan, fo that th 
are as much allied as before, is groundleſs; their 
Jentiments ſeem to be, that they muſt ſeparate 
from all that they differ from in opinion about 
any thing; but on this prineiple there can be 
no fociety, except on the Popiſh plan, in which 
n all muſt think as the Pope does, and make 
Him their infallible rule, to yield implicit or blind 
belief and obedience to him, and make no uſe 
of their own judgement, or exerciſe their rea- 
ſon to. think for themſelves, as they have no 
right or liberty to do ſo. For two are the few. 
eſt that can make a ſociety, and there are not 
two that think alike on all points, or ſcarely on 
any; mens opinions and ſentiments vary ſtrange. 
ly, like their faces; however, on this. principle 
they forſakxe the communion: of all ſaints, con- 
trary to the Confeſſion, chap. xvi. §. 2. Saints 
by profeſſion are bound to maintain an holy fel. 
lowſhip and communion in the worſhip of God; 
which communion, as Ged- offers opportunity, 
is to be extended to all that call on the name of 
the Lord Jeſus.” But they will- rather neglect 
the public worſhip, and ordinances God 'hath 
appog:ted, as means of falyation, than do this, 
contrary to Heb. x. 24. Nor is it an excuſe, that 
they may do their beſt at home, or in private 
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meetings, as that is to neglect God's appoint- 
ment, and chuſe their own way, which cannot 
have his prefence or bleſſing. But this conduct 
rather ſeems to intimate, that each of them think 
they are the only church, and that there are no 
ſaints out of their communion, as the Donatiſts 
did of old, and the Papiſts ſtill do ; and ſome of 
them expreſs thus much, though others have 
more charity, and allow that there are both mi- 
niſters and Chriſtians that are ſaints, in other 
communions; and that they have even a right 
to receive the ſolemn ordinances in their own 
way, but not with them; and this is ſaying, 
Stand by, I am holier than thou; which ſhews 
ſs bumility, and more ſpiritual pride; and they 
condemn the Relief for keeping promiſcuous | 
communion, becauſe they keep communion-with 
all whom they are obliged in charity to think 
Chriſt keeps communion. with; but then this 
condemnation falls ultimately on Chriſt for 
keeping ſuch promiſcuous communion, for they 
only follow his example; here. But, ſays Boſton, 
| will follow Chrilt to the ſynagogue, and be 
ſtricter than they who ſcruple to follow his ex- 
ample ; for the nearer I am to him, tbe itricter 
Jam, as he is the rule. 1 en ie 
This conduct is, in fact, excommunicating all 

others, and making all, churches fynagogues of. 
Satan, or making new laws far. God's houſe, 
and terms of communion ſtricter than his, viz. 
heir covenants and teſtimonies, &c. and thus 
aſuming the royal prerogative of the head of the 
hurch, and thus ſtraitening the door of God's 
ouſe, and ſhutting out his children from the 


- communion but what is effential to, ſalvation; 
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proviſion of it. Nothing ſhould be a term 6 


the doors of the church ſhould be as wide xs 
thoſe of heaven, For any to wander from their 
own communion when they have ordinances dif. 
penſed in it, is an impious curiofity, unleſs it be 
once or twice for trial, i Theſſ. v. 21. and ſheyy 
they have neither reaſon nor religion ; for if 
they think another party better than their own, 
why do they not join it ? if they do not fhink it 
better, why do they leave their own to go to it! 
He that wavereth is like a wave of the ſea, driven 
with the wind, and tofled ; and let not that man 
think he ſhall receive any thing of the Lord, ſays 
the apoſtle. | 
The apoſtle Paul, as Boſton obſerves, interpo. 
ſes the authority of Chriſt, 1 Cor. i. 10. who 
enjoined peace and brotherly love to all his fol. 
lowers whom he will own as his. The churc 
of Corinth was then bleeding of the wounds, not 
iven her by avowed enemies, but by profeſſed 
end He that ſheddeth man's blood by man 
ſhall his blood be ſhed ; but he that {heddeth the 
blood of his mother church, a parricide, and of 
the church of God, by God ſhall his blood be 
ſhed. Schiſm, ſedition, hereſy, and profaneneſs 
go together, as in Corah and the ten tribes, Er 
ror, and immorality, and ſuperſtition are diſeaſes 
in the body, but ſchiſm is the deſtruction of it, 
Though there were fundamental errors, grols 
immorality, and ſymbolizing with idolaters a 
Corinth, yet ſchiſm is the firſt thing blamed b 
the apoſtle. 'They who have moſt of the Spirit 
of Chriſt are moſt for peace and unity, Eph, iv.3 
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The pretence to ſtrictneſs gives riſe to ſchiſm, 
Thus the Phariſees were ſtricter than Chriſt, and 
the falſe apoſtles at Galatia than Paul. Separa- 


tion is ſinful, if communion can be kept without 
ſin. See Rutherford's Peaceable Plea. 


Ringleaders of ſchiſm, like the Galatian teach- | 


ers, always level at the ambaſſadors of Chriſt, 
to mar their labours, and ſcatter their flocks ; 
and they that any way countenance ſuch, bid 
them God's ſpeed, and thereby are partakers of 
their evil deeds, ſays Boſton. Every matter is 
not a ſufficient reaſon. to breed diviſion in a fa- 
mily, to leparate the neareſt relations, or to cauſe 
rebellion in a ſtate, much leſs diviſion in a church. 
The ſpirit of Satan is a ſpirit of diſcord and divi- 
ion. The rule is, Separate from the faults. of 
Chriſtians and corruptions of any church, but 
not from the ordinances of Chriſt and the com- 
munion of ſaints ; for Chriſt will forſake ſuch as 
torſake his ambaſſadors and his ſaints. Separate 
from them where they are wrong, but not where 
they are right. But it is a contradiQtion to join 
in family-worſhip and not in public os. 
when they are the ſame people, but only a ſmall- 
er number, and the ſame way of worſhip: It is 
one thing to diflent from an eſtabliſned church, 


and another thing to feparate from the commu- 


nion of all ſaints. Diſſenters may be of great 
uſe, as a means to prevent an eſtabhſhed church 
from falling into total defection and corruption. 
The Engliſh Preſbyterians and Independents de- 
hired to have their differences and contentions 
buried in oblivion at the revolution, and to be 
termed United Brethren ; and it is to be hoped 
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the Scots ones will ſoon do ſo too, as they dif. I Let 
fer much leſs ; and ſome of theſe two parties are MW" © 
turning more moderate, and tending to it; and as | 
though they have great blunders, yet they want M2 
not properties, as both miniſters and people are fect 
more laborious and diligent in the exerciſe of der 
religion than many others. cou 
It is a complaint, that Diſſenters are more hy. the 
pocritical, or prone to cover their vices with a bon 
maſk of religion than others; but this is not to 1 
be attributed to. that way, unleſs their principles zeal 
and doctrines tend to the Solifidian, libertine, and of 1 
Antinomian ſides; for thoſe who want to put 
on a maſk of religion to cheat and deceive, will 1% 


doubtleſs join the party that is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſtricteſt or beſt. See Webſter's letter to ett 
M*Millan, Durham on the ſcandal of Schiſm, Ihe 
Rutherford's Peaceable Plea, &c. | 


The laſt ſe& we ſhall conſider is one ſprung b. 
out of the boſom of the church of England call. le) 
ed Methodiſts ; but it is rather a religious ſocie-{W**! 
ty than a ſect. The founder of it was Mr White. 
field, a great and good man, who propagated 
Chriſtianity at home and abroad. The riſe of 
this party was pretty much like that of the fore- 
mentioned in Scotland. There is another party 
of them, the followers of Mr Weſley, whoſe prin- al, 
ciples are more doubtful. His followers are nu- Pies 
merous, and are members of eſtabliſhed church-{plc 
es, and attend them regularly, and meet for theirÞ{t 
religious ſervices at other times of the day. Butſplies 
they differ from other religious ſocieties in this, Phe 
that they have ſome who preach to them; but doſſÞoſit 
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He. vot diſpenſe the ſacraments, as they receive theſe 
'Win the churches. They have ſome peculiarities, 


Wl 2s love · feaſts, and relate their experiences to one 
al another ; and, like the Moravians, pretend per- 
2 fection, and have other whimſical notions, and 
or beretical opinions. See a more particular ac- 
| count of them in an appendix to a ſermon on 
bn the improvement to be made of religious divi- 
nz bons, by the ingenious and pious Mr Martin. 

o They are very devout and peaceable, and 
ple zealous for reviving vital religion, as the zeal 
and ef many of the Engliſh diflenters is not equal 
put to that of their anceſtors, ſince hereſies, and 
will bore conformity to the modes of the church 
belle got in among them; and their intereſt, to- 
r gether with that of religion, is on the decline, 
iſm, There are ſome other hereſies and ſets which 


xe entirely whimſical, or enthuſiaſtic, and are 
vell known in their reſpeCtive places, whom it 
s better to paſs over than mention, to be known 
ellewhere. They are ſimilar to ſome which ap- 
peared in former times, that ſpeedily ſprung up, 
and ſuddenly diſappeared, whoſe names we {ſhall 


ated allo paſs over in ſilence. 

e of | ; 

fore We proceed now in the laſt place, to conſider 
arty" Antinomian hereſy, which is the wort: of 
Prin- all, as it is a complication of all others; it im- 
nu- lies, not only wrong practices, but wrong prin- 
\rch. ples, which lead to theſe practices; it was the 


rſt error both in opinion and practice; it im- 
lies what is wrong in thought, word, and d-ed, 
he diſorders of the mind, inclinations and d.l[- 
ofitions ; deſires; appetites, and paſſions; pur- 
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poſes and reſolutions, which are virtual actions, 
as hatred is accounted murder; when luſt hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth ſin, and when fin is 
finiſhed it bringeth forth death. 

The law is the rule or right way, the plain 
and ſtraight path; the way of virtue and holi. 
neſs is the honourable ſafe way ; he that walks 
uprightly, walks furely. The way of vice is a 
dark, dangerous, crooked path ; iniquity is that 
which is unequal ; fin is erring from the mark, 
and loſing the prize. Tranſgreſſion is breaking 
the barriers, or going over boundaries. 

It is argued, in favours and defence of pur. 
ſuing the objects of the appetites and deſires, 
that it is following nature to gratify its inclina- 
tions, which were deſigned to be gratified, and 
enjoy their objects. This is argued chiefly in 
favours of the ſenſual appetites, but it is equal- 
ly applicable to all. The two laws of animal 
nature that man poſſeſſes, in common with the 
brutes, are ſelf preſervation, and the propaga- 
tion of the ſpecies ; but the practice of theſe is 
to be regulated by reaſon and the moral ſenſe, 
which the brutes have not. Therefore meat 
and drink are to be uſed in moderation; for if 
any uſe them to excels, like the brutes, it rends 
to deſtroy inſtead of ſupporting nature ; for healt 
conſiſts in temperance alone, and life is to be 
hazarded in the defence of religion, liberty, anc 
one's country. And the propagation of the 
ſpecies, to continu: the human race, muſt be 


ſubſervient to the rules of good order and ſocie 


ty, and not the law lets irrcyularitics, and licen 
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tiouſneſs of the animals, to gratify only the ani- 
mal appetites. | 
A conjugal ſociety muſt be formed, by the 
union of huſband and wife, for their mutual com- 
fort, and uniting their care of their offspring. 
But even the animals, in their natural ſtate, that 
are not reduced into ſubjection to man, pair as 
ſoon as they are capable of propagation, and 
live as it were in chaſte wedlock, without for- 
faking their own mates, to adulterize with o- 
thers *; and a certain wood-land dove never 
affociates with another, or enters into a ſecond 
wedlock after its mate dies, but ſtill deplores its 
deceaſed mate. But if indulgence be pled for 
one appetite, as following nature in gratifying 
its requeſts, then it may be pled for every one, 
as gluttony, drunkenneſs, whoredom, covetouſ- 
neſs, theft, robbery, fraud, deceit, extortion, 
oppreſſion, &c. and ſome are ſo ſavage, as to de- 


light in cruelty ; and then there is no ſafety for 


either perſon or property. 

The laws of virtue do not prohibit any en- 
joyment, but only the irregular or exceſſive pur- 
ſuit of it, which is hurtful to the individual, as 
well as ſociety. The matter of no action is a crime, 
but the form, circumſtances, motives, &c. con- 
ſtitutes the crime. Murder is only the taking 
away of life, but the difference lics in taking it 
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* A certain king would make no laws apainſt a- 
dultery, as he thought ſuch a thing could not be; it be- 
ing neeuleſs for a man that has a wife of his own, or 
a womin that has a huſband. 
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food, and to be dreaded accordingly. 


frame of nature to chaos. 
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away . jnnocently, or by accident, or in ſelf. de. 
fence, or lawfully for a crime ; which logicians 
diſtinguiſn into murder, chance-medley, and 
man. laughter. Whoredom is only propagating 
the ſpecies, but then it is out of the regular or. 
der of marriage. Lying is only uttering words, 
but then they are not juſt or true. Covetoul. 


neſs is only deſiring certain objects, but then they 


are another's, No vice differs more from ano- 
ther, than the ſame vice does from itſelf in dif. 
ferent circumſtances, called aggravations, as a- 


gainſt knowledge, &c, or by one that ſhould be 


an example to others of the contrary, as ſupe- 
riors, parents, maſters, teachers, magiſtrates, the 
aged, &c. ; what is wrong in mere ſpeculation 
only perverts, but does not pollute the mind. 
What refers to practice, and eſpecially the ſen- 
ſual vices, pollute and defile che mind as well as 
pervert the conduct. Vice is a vile, loathſome, 
odious, abominable thing, compared to the vileſt 
things, and moſt loathſome diſeaſes, as the 
plague and leproſy that excluded from ſociety ; 
and it is as infeCtious as ill air, or poiſonous 
Moral 
diſeaſes are moſt infectious. Virtue and vice are 
oppoſite, as light and darkneſs, health and fick- 
nels, order and confuſion, yea, life and death. 
Iniquity changes the nature of things, and turns 
them upſide down, as order to confuſion, light 
to darkneſs, health to fickneſs, the beautiful 
It deceives by fair 


appearances of pleaſure, profit, honour, and ad- 
rantage, and yields the contrary, as pain, ſor- 
row, loſs, diſgrace, in the end. 


Moral evil is 
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the ſource of all natural evil, as poverty, pain, 
diſeaſes, toil, labour, ſorrow, wars, ſlavery, 
death, &c. Virtue, or religion, has the oppoſite 
effects; it is the ſoul of happineſs; it changes 
ſorrow into joy, and gives light amidſt the dark- 
ſome night, and vale of death ; it deſcends from 
the ſource of perfection and happineſs, and moves 
towards it, till it be joined to it. The philoſo- 
phers repreſented fenſuality, ignorance, and 
vice, by death; and ſet up cenotaphs, or empty 
coffins, in the places of them that had deſerted 
their academies; and gave up with learning and 
virtue. Religion converſes with God and the hea- 
venly ſociety. The impreſſions of piety and vir- 
ture on the mind, are a ſurer evidence of aſſu- 
rance of the divine favour than a revelation from 
heaven. rainy 55 

Religion is the life, the light, the Health, and 
happineſs of the ſoul in every ſtate ; it is the 
cement of ſociety, the ſupport of laws and go- 
vernment, the nurſe of liberty, as Plato ſays. 
Judea, Greece, and Rome, flouriſhed while they 
preſerved integrity and fidelity. Abraham fear. 
ed he would loſe both his wife and his life at 
Gerar, becauſe the fear of God was not there. 
The emperors of Rome coveted religious titles 
more than civil ones, as pious, holy, &c. Thoſe 
that robbed even Heathen temples were viſibly 
puniſhed, as it was an inſult to religion, and 
ſacred things in general. | 

Atheiſm and anarchy go together ; therefore 
all wiſe ſtates reverenced and ſupported religion, 
and the miniſters of it. The prieſthood was ſo 
highly eſteemed, that Sogn and emperors choo- 
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fed to be prieſts: but theſe happy effects are 
eminently the fruits of true religion. How noble 
and ſublime are the rules of the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, and the life of Chriſt, compared with that 
of Mahomet, a robber, plunderer, ſenſualiſt, 
cruel, and ſavage! 

All vices are divided into ſenſual, which aſſi. 
mulate to the brutes, and diabolical ; as envy, 
malice, hatred, revenge, pride, cruelty, &c. which 
aſſimulate to devils, and which are contrary to the 
laws of purity, piety, ſobriety, benevolence, hu. 
manity, meekneſs, patience, reſignation. Some 
vices yield neither profit nor pleaſure even for 
the preſent; as that monſtrous one of blaſpheming 29 
the name of ' God, taking it in vain by profane purt 
{wearing, imprecating curſes or damnation, at con! 
which the devils tremble, James ii. 7, 9. Exod, Mer 
XX, 7. The Heathens durſt not pronounce the Lide 
name of their great god Demiurgos, leſt the earth 1 
Toole tremble, and nature be removed from her 54 

cat. | | 

We ſhall view Antinomianiſm in its largeſt ex- that 
tent, or whatever is wrong in the conduct of in- hed 
dividuals, or contrary to the good order and golp 
welfare of ſociety, the laws of juſtice, integrity, 
liberty, charity, peace, truth, moderation, &c. 
It is not the knowledge, but the practice of . 
virtue that conſtitutes merit, or makes good men. ing 
The Gnoſtics of old valued: themſelves upon 


their having a ſublimity and ſuperiority of know- bas 
ledge, and thought they could be ſaved thereby "6h 


without reducing it to practice. Speculative | 
knowledge begets pride, which is the moſt un- ne 
becoming, unreaſonable vice in dependent beings, 
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whoſe life, and health, and proſperity, depend on 


a Power above. It was the firſt and greateſt er- 
ror. - Ignorance indeed is the ſource of it, and 
of unbelief or infidelity, and every error. But 
none can be ſaid properly to know more than 
what they practiſe; and faith without works, or 
the fruits of righteouſneſs, is alſo uſeleſs; and if 
theſe be real, they produce all their genuine ef- 
fects. To act againſt knowledge or light is like 
ſwallowing poiſon, knowing it will be fatal : and 
Solifidians or Libertines are no better, for if they 
believe vice to be dangerous, why do they prac- 
tife it? If they believe virtue the way to internal 
peace and eternal happineſs, why do they not 
purſue it? If they believe cternal miſery is the 
conſequence of vice, why do they not fly it ? 
Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 
Libertines give looſe reins to all their evil in- 
clinations. - Faith without works is a mere fan- 
cy, and no faith at all. It is diabolical doctrine, 
that the greater the ſinner the greater the ſaint ; 
that the more they ſin the more grace is magni- 
hed in pardoning their fin. It would make the 
goſpel the miniſtration, and Chriſt the miniſter 
of ſin, and overwhelm the world with wicked- 
neſs. 
Temptation to ſin is properly the fear or feel- 
ing of ſome evil or ſuffering, and the deſire to 
avoid it, or get free of it, as perſecution, &c. 
This made Peter diſſemble in time of danger; 
tor the allurements of plcaiures, riches, honours, 
&c, are not properly or ſtrictly ſuch, and they 
who cannot reſiſt theſe could far leſs ſuffer evil, 
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rather than fin, or loſe all, Philip. iii. 8. for the 
cauſe of conſcience. | Is 

Agricola, in the 16th century, was the firſt 


that ſaid the ſame things were not ſins in belie. 


vers that are ſins in others. There is no atone. 


ment for the ſin unto death, 1 John iii. 9. Ho. 


lineſs is the health of the ſoul, and the ſoul of 
happineſs. Moſt of enthuſiaſtic ſeQs lean to the 
Solifidian or Antinomian fide in their doctrines 
and principles, which is moſt agreeable to human 
nature. But works without faith or legalifm is 
better than the contrary, as it tends to the good 
of ſociety. The doctrine of abſolute promiſes, 
abſolutions, and indulgences, are Antinomian; 
but we ſhall deſcend to a few of the particular 


irregularities and diſorders contrary to the public 


good, or the welfare of ſociety. | | 

1/2, Perſecution is contrary to the law of Chri- 
ſtian and religious liberty.. There are four kinds 
of ſlavery 3. natural, which is that of individual 
perſons ; moral, which is the ſubjection of reaſon 
to ſenſe, and the lower appetites of the foul ; 
civil, which is that of a people or body-politic to 
a, tyrannical. governor z and religious, which is 
the being compelled by force to forſake the true 


religion, and the practice of morality, and adopt 
a falſe one, as idolatry, &c. 


Perſecution 1s the 
moſt unreaſonable, abſurd: thing in, nature; for 


no tortures can make one believe ſelf- evident ſe 


abſurdities, contrary to reaſon and the common 


ſenſe of mankind, as tranſubſtantiation, thath 


creatures and artificial workmanſhip are gods, or 
that a part of any thing is equal to the whole of 
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ef five. They may make men to diſſemble and hy. 
pocriſe, but they can no more change their mind 
ſt chan their body: It is acting like the tyrant Pro- 
e- cruſtes, and is Antichriſtian in the higheſt de- 
e-Wgree, and the utmoſt degree of human wicked- 
0- Ineſs. 
of Every one has a right to chuſe his religion, 
ic as well as the food that ſuits him. Reaſon, ar- 
es gument, and inſtruction, are the way to convince 
an them that are wrong, and to propagate true re- 
is Iligion, and not fire and ſword. Moreover, theſe 
od cannot reach the mind, which is the ſubject of 
es, religion, though they may diſtort the body. Ar- 
\ ; ticles-of faith and modes of worſhip, if not ido- 
lar latrous, are not ſubjeCt to civil laws, or come 
lie under the cognizance of the magiſtrate ; it is not 
principles but practices that come under his ju- 
ri · Iriſdiction; unleſs they be Atheiſtical or Antino- 
ids mian principles, that lead to bad actions, and 
nal are virtually ſuch, It is the moſt unreaſonable 
ſon thing in nature, to make one ſuffer in perſon or 
property that does hurt to no body. If peo- 
to ſple's religion is wrong it hurts only themſelves; 
is ſand perſecutors not only put martyrs to death, 
rue but uſually tortured them in the moſt barbaroug 
manner; and the profeſſors of all religions have 
perſecuted, but the Quakers ; but there is no di- 
Irine authority for it, and no divine religion was 
ordained to be propagated by it, 2 Cor. x. 4. 
wn The Jews, in the days of David and Solomon, 
hatÞwhen they held ſome neighbouring people in 
bjection to them, did not compel them to be- 
ome Jews, but only levied a tax on them, as 


onquered ſubjeQs. And Chriltianity was pro- 


han 
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Pagated, not like Mahometaniſm, with fire and 
ſword, or by force, but by argument, &c.; and 
though the apoſtles, and numerous multitudes of 
converts, as 3000 and 5000, &c. could have 
muſtered up a body, and by miracles, like Joſhua, 
carried all before them ; they could thus have 
conquered, and compelled all the world by force 
and perſecution, as Mahomet did, to ſubmit to 
them, if ſuch had been the genius of religion. But 
inſtead of that, they did not even uſe ſelf. de. 
fence, but paſſive obedience, and non reſiſtance, 
ſuffering patiently, This irrational Anti- chriſtian 


madneſs the world is now rid of, as there is no 


public perſecution at preſent. Papiſts and Ma- 


hometans tolerate other religions. If the religion 
of any leads them to rebellion, or any diſorder | 
in ſociety, then it is not perſecution, but civil 


puniſhment that is inflicted. Chriſtianity could 
not be ſuppreſſed by perſecution, but increaſed 
by it; ſo that it needs not the ſupport of world- 
ly powers to involve it with politics, as a ſtate 
religion, John xviii. 36. ; but yet in this reſpect 
it will be the ſupport of a ſtate, if practiſed. 
2dly, Next to perſecution, ſlavery is the moſt 


unreaſonable, cruel, wicked thing, and contrary 


to the law of liberty. It is moſt unjuſt for ration- 
al beings to deprive their fellow-men .of their 
natural right, and compell them by force and 


and violence to what is unreaſonable and un- 


Juſt, or contrary to natural liberty-; and exerciſe 
oppreſſion, cruelty, and ſavage barbarity ; which 
is contrary to reaſon and religion, and ſuch 
horrid wickedneſs, that none poſſeſſed of huma- 


nity, or that is entitled to the denomination of Hook: 


ad | 
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man could do, much leſs any good man. It is 
worſe than murder, for it is a lingring living 
death ! Liberty is dearer than life, and ſlavery 
worſe than death. It is hideous to drag out ſuch 
miſerable lite, under the abſolute; tyrannical 
power of another; and particularly to hinder 
them of the means of Talvation, or the life to 
come ; and keep them in ignorance, that they 
may not obtain liberty, according to the rule of 
hriſtians and Mahometans, that make ſlaves of 
none of their own religion. The Britiſh civil 
aws and government are truly reaſonable and 
no Chriſtian in this reſpe&, as they admit not of 


la lavery. How glorious is it to be a land of liber- 
= y, and to ſet men free from bondage and fla» 
oy ery ! To buy and ſell our fellow-men, or ration- 


14 al creatures like beaſts, and hold them under 
4 (parbarous oppreſſion and ignorance, is deſtroy- 
f ng both ſoul and body, and ſuch will be puniſh- 

d accordingly, Rev. xxii. 12. | 
Q 3dly, Wars are contrary to the goſpel of peace, 

. e. the laws of the God of peace, and the 

q Prince of peace; the Meſſiah, who was peace it» 
oi elf, and came to make peace. Whoever want- 
*) only proclaims war, or engages in it unneceſ. 
arily, thereby renounces Chriſtianity. 

F Self - defence is the firſt law of nature, and 
ud Fwben our perſons or properties are attacked, it 
10 s lawful to defend them; contrary the princi- 
| 1 le of Quakers, who reject ſelf defence as they 
* lo the means of knowledge ; though the pro- 
Apphets that had inſpiration uſed them, as they 
of ad ſchools, and Daniel read and learned by 

dooks, chap. ix, ver. 2. Pſal, cxix. 97. But 
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whoever gives occaſion to the ' war, commits a aſts 
many murders as there are perſons die in it een 
and if they who are employed carrying it on ei feeb 
gage in it, not from the motives of defendin 5/4 
their country, liberty, property, life, &c.; but for hothf, 
buſineſs, and wiſh not to have peace, and pre pply 


vent ſlaughters, but to multiply tnem, commſfently 
as many murders as they occaſion deaths, &c. . 4 


4thly, Duelling is the moſt outrageous mad g= 
neſs, and daring preſumptuous wickednels, t Jeiſm, 
ruſh into the preſence of God and eternity in ſpeci 
furious ſtate of wrath and revenge like devils" tr | 


and thus to plunge into eternal fire and dark"ich 


neſs, in the infernal regions with them. It mt 
argued, that honour requires it, and courage d the 
diſplayed in it; but it is juſt the contrary : true m 


honour conſiſts only with the rules of virtue anſe ori 


religion; and murder is no virtue, much leſs ſelf Am. 
murder, but the greateſt baſeneſs and meannelig<* eth) 
None has a right te take away life but he thae n 
gave it, except in ſelf-defence, which is the caſſitanc 
in lawful war; and that of criminals, is the de her 
fence of ſociety, and not by any arbitrary powe pod « 
and right that a ſovereign magiſtrate. or gove d the 
nor has. {$235 creat 

Honour is a ſenſe of intereſt and dignity, t The! 


| ſupport liberty, life, and property; and tru yoſts, 


courage can brave and bid defiance to mean iphy, 
ſults as below notice; and the negle& or filenfophe 
contempt of things that injure not perſon, chaÞuble 
racer, or intereſt, which are puniſhable by laufd of 
is the greateſt courage and victory. Rage anfercen 


revenge, fooliſhly expoſing a life that God gavqch no 


is a madneſs; it is low and baſe, and like th Gan 
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Feaſts of prey. Its great to overlook and forgive. 

evenge we ſtill do find, the weakeſt paſſion of 
feeble mind. n 
5thly, Pivination, i. e. fortune - telling, or 
othfaying, are contrary to the laws of piety, and 
„ ply a diſtruſt in providence; not waiting pa- 
mently to ſee what providence will bring to paſs: 
Dis a falſe pretence to prophecy, and diabolical 
aging, like the heathen oracles of old. See on 
_ tÞciſm. As alſo Legerdemain, or Witchcraft, i. e. 
in ſpecious, but falſe ſhew of miracles; being cer- 
ils Fin tricks done by ſecret arts, or ſlight of hand: 


arkkhich idolaters of old practiſed to lead people 


It Jom the true God to falſe ones, pretending they 
ze d theſe by the power of their gods, for this is 
trube meaning of witchcraft in ſcripture, and of 
ande original words. 

ſell Among other nations it ſignified the art of 
neſcheretly conveying poiſon by meat, cloathes, &c. 
the modern notions of inflicting torments at a 
caſſtance, and of changing their * to that of 


> deyher creatures, and transferring ſecretly the. 


»weſpod of their commodities, are abſurd ; they 


zverſd the devil could as well create as transform 


creature, 
y, t Theſe and the doctrine of apparitions, 
truboſts, fairies, &c. are contrary to reaſon, philo- 
n infÞhy, and common ſenſe, and trouble no phi- 
filerfophers or wiſe men; though they are ſtill very 


chÞubleſome to others, and perhaps will be to the 


 lawfd of the world. They were propagated by 
anlercenary beings, who deviſed and publiſhed 

avcſch notions that alarm the weak, for gain, | 
e th Games of chance and lottery are alſo impious, 
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as they are an appeal to the Deity to decide the 
matter, which 1s like taking his name in vain i 
common converſation. The philofopher's rule 
is, Never appeal to a God for a trifle, er make ; 
God appear, but for a matter worthy of a God 
See Monfieur Placette fur les jeux d' hazard, & 
la morale chretienne. 

6thly, Luxury and ſelfiſhneſs are contrary tc 
the laws of temperance and moderation ; bene 


volence and liberality, generoſity, charity, c 


Thus, the covetous and rich amaſs treaſure, and 
expend it in extravagance and vanity; as in ſump 
tuous living, furniture, dreſs, and equipage 
uſing fine commodities, and many varieties 0 
meats and drinks; and thus are loaded with ſu 
perfluities, while others want the common nece 
ſaries, and pine in hunger, thirſt, and cold, o 
are oppreſſed with hard labour and painful toil 
Some wear gaudy apparel, while others are cloa 
thed in rags. | 

A community of goods, indeed, would encou 
rage the flothful and extravagant, and preven 
induſtry, The caſe was different with the Chri 
ſtians in times of perſecution, and the Sparta! 
ſtate, c. But for ſome to abound in wealth 
yea, and be encumbered with luxury and ſuper 
fluity, to feaſt till they are a burden to themſelve 
with corpulency, and out of ſhape, is ſhameful 
and to monopolize their wealth, and not com 
municate liberally to the neceſlitics of the poo 
and needy, is directly contrary to the great lay 
of love, pity, compaſſion, &'c. and ſhew-a crut 


hardneſs of heart, that cannot feel another's wo 


or relieve them from it; but inſtead of bein 
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en 
Y. pitied, the poor are only deſpiſed, as the SpeQa- 
lf tor obſerves, as if it were a crime to be poor, or 
1M as if riches were a virtue and poverty a vice. 
The moſt worthleſs wretch is carefled if he be 
rich, and the moſt deſerving deſpiſed if he be 
poor, whereas poverty is no body's choice but 
enthuſiaſt's. This conduct is contrary to the 
command of the great Author of all, and ingra- 
nel titude for his goodneſs; it is injuſtice to their 
21 brethren, children of the fame common parent. 
and Nature produces enough of provifion for all her 
mp children, but ſome rob others of their ſhare ; 
theſe think what they pofleſs is their own, and 
oll that they may do what they will with it, and 


d 


cell &c. but in groſs wickedneſs, as drunkenneſs, 
, offf and the gratification of their luſts ; and become 
toil like beaſts or devils, as the concupiſcible or ir- 
loaf] raſcible appetites are gratified, and the ſenſual or 
diabolic vices practiſed. But they are only ſtew- 
coul ards of what they poſſeſs for the good of others, 
ven Pſal. xxiv. 1. Ixxv. 6,9. and muſt give an ac- 
Ihrif count of it. | 
art] To give to the poor is to return it to the Au- 
lth} thor, or lend to the Lord, and ſend bills of ex- 
uperſ change to heaven, as a certain author expreſſes 
elveſſ]it, and death will deprive them of all, Pfal. xlix. 
eful 17. The Heathens ſaid, that all the poor and 
comſſitrangers were ſent from Jupiter with a commiſ- 
poo fon to get a portion of the goods he entruſted 
t lauſ to the rich; that their neceſſity was their com- 
cruFmiſhon. Ihe two chief Chriſtian virtues are 
s wo hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and charity to the needy; 
beingJand none can be * of real piety that want 
5 Cc | 


ſpend it, not only in vanity, luxury, ſuperfluity, 
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theſe fruits of it, 1 John iii. 17. The negleQing 
to do good when in our power, involves us in 
the guilt of the | oppoſite evil, which we had in 
our power to prevent, and did not. It is the 
_ bleſſing of providence that makes to proſper, 
Deut. viti. 18. and the. curſe blaſts all our en- 
deavours. They act directly contrary to the 
laws of Chriſt, as well as of humanity, that re. 
lieve not the diſtreſſed; and are neither men nor 
Chriſtians, having forfeited a title to both. The 
apoſtle does not ſay, How dwelleth the love of 


his brother in him that hath no bowels of com.: 


paſſion, but, How dwells the love of God in him; 
leſt he might perhaps have thought he had, the 


love of God, though he had not brotherly love, ; 
John iv. 21. iii. 17. 

Ho great is the promiſe and encouragement ,,; 
to the feeling heart and liberal hand! Pal. xli.f 
Nothing can be more beautiful and ſtrong. It 
is ſhameful to ſee many have over-much, andi 
others not enough to ſupply their neceſſities. God 
has given ſome riches, in order to exerciſe the 
virtue of liberality, charity, &c. and others are 
poor, that they may exerciſe patience. If al 
that have enough and to ſpare, beſides furniſh 
ing themſelves with neceſſary things, would ſup 
ply the needy in their neighbourhood, or that 
.are Within the reach of their knowledge and a 
bility, then they might all be relieved and ſupyY he 
plied. ; | 
A certain good man, a citizen of the world 
uſed to eat his meals with ill reliſh, conſidering 
how many were in want, and, with the moſt ſen 


fable pleaſure, imparted a ſhare to any at::hand 
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ing The poet expreſſes himſęlf in a moving manner 
in on this ſubject : ö 


the Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, c. 
er, Thomſon's Winter, I. 38 5. 


en. It is the higheſt pleaſure to do a good office, 
the Job xxix. xxx. xxxi. chapters, and it is God · like 
re · to relieve the diſtreſſed. Job could not eat his 
nor morſel alone, but gave a part thereof to the needy. 
Glorious promiſes are made to ſuch; and wealth 
off otherwiſe is a curſe, Luke xvi. 19. With-hold- 
m · ing the needy's portion is covetouſneſs, theft, 
im and robbery. The favour of heaven will ſmile 
upon the merciful, ſweeten their enjoyments, 
ve, increaſe their ſubſtance, and bleſs their poſterity ; : 
and otherwiſe, the frowns and curſe of heaven 
yg will embitter their enjoyments, and blaſt their 
I ſubſtance. In the body-politic every member 
ſhould feel or ſuffer with, and relieve another, as 
in the natural body, if it be not benumb'd. 

7thly, Idleneſs is contrary to the law of induſt- 
ry. Every member of ſociety ought to have ſome- 
calling or buſineſs, elſe he is uſcleſs to ſociety, .. 
or an encumbrance to it; idleneſs is the nurſe. 
of vice. To fay one is idle, is perhaps in the- 
ſtrongeſt terms, to ſay he is vicious; for man is- 
an active being, and muſt be employed in de- 
viſing, or practiſing either good or evil; and- 
he who employs all his time in doing good, 
will have none to employ in doing evil. 

It was a capital crime in ſome antient king- 
doms, to want a buſinefs. And the Turks are 
bound every one to have a buſineſs, even the. 
and grand Signior himſelf. A late one was a knotch- 
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maker, he made knotches to bows.  Idlenefs, 
as well as luxury or extravagance, beget pover- 
ty. In theſe ſtates where every one was obliged 
to have a buſineſs, and not to neglect it, but be 
diligent in it, there were few poor to be burden- 
ſome, and ſtill fewer beggars, and no robbers ; 
as there were officers of ſtate to take account 
of people's employments, &c. ; and when there 
were public works for thoſe that did rot get 
private buſineſs enough to live by, this prevent- 
ed unneceſſary poor, that could labour, but could 
not get employment. In ſome places, they think 
he is a gentleman that has no buſineſs; ſo that 
if one aſk, What is ſuch a man's buſineſs? it is 
anſwered, He is a gentleman, that is, an idle- 
man, but it is quite the contrary. It was a ſay- 


ſon a trade, taught him to ſteal. - 

8:hly, Another great iniquity and diſorder, 
which is the hurt, and ſometimes the ruin of the 
public, is; that intereſt and friends procure emo- 
luments and employments, and merit is not en- 
couraged. This is contrary to the laws of equity 
and juſtice. Thus great patrons, and powerful 
friends, or money, will procure poſts under go- 
vernment, and military offices, without ſkill, 
courage, or experience, to the deſtruction of ar- 
mies, or the loſs of a country; and it is ſo not 
only in civil and military offices, but in eceleſia- 
ſtic ones, and in colleges and ſeminaries of learn- 
ing ; thus thoſe that have neither parts nor learn- 
ing, nor a method of teaching or communicating, 
get in, to mar the progreſs of education, or 


prevent the youth's being rightly inſtructed and 


ing amongſt the Jews, He that did not teach his 


199+ - Be of 
prepared. for public offices ; while others, well 
qualified for ſuch offices and employments, can 
be of no uſe to the public, for want of an op- 
portunity to 1 pe their merit, which is loſt to 
the public, and of no advantage to themſelves... 
The education of youth, and the right inſtrue- 
tion of mankind, is of the utmoſt importance; 
and yet theſe that have neither ability, nor a me- 
thod, nor the powers of ſpeech, are often im- 
poſed on the public. . Now ſuch as beſtow be- 
nefices in. the church,. from friendſhip, and in- 
tereſt, and not according to merit, commit the 
worlt ſimony. In antient tunes, merit alone. 
was a recommendation; thus the moſt ſkilful : 
ſoldier, &c. was preferred; the contrary is the 


hurt, or ruin of the public good. .. 


CONCLUSION. 
8 finiſhed what I propoſed ; and in 
ſuch an extenfive field, amidſt ſuch a vaſt 
variety, if ſome inaccuracies are to be found, it 
is no more than what might be expected. Be- 
ſides, the connection of ideas, and the thread of 
reaſoning. was broken by ſeveral interruptions 
and diſadvantages; and as the preſs began as 
ſoon as I had the materials provided, being hard 
occupied to keep it going, I had not time to at- 
tend to ſtyle; ſo that the phraſeology will ſome- 
tunes be .inaccurate, and not elegant ; but ſuch 
a thing can hardly be expected in a compoſition - 
of this kind, where the train of an argument 
may require long. or abrupt ſentences, as atten» - 
tion muſt chiefly be payed to ſentiment and ar- 


sument. Miſtakes in hiſtory and chronology, .; "I 
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are not ta be aſcribed to me, but my authors; 
and amidſt ſuch a diverſity, I was in doubt ſome- 
times which to follow. | 

I fet up as a patron for no party, but for 
truth alone. I intended juſtice to all, by ac- 
knowledging their properties ; and alſo to truth, 
and their own intereſt, in order to reform them, 


by pointing out their faults ; which my ſenſe of 


the dignity of reaſon and religion made 
a painful taſk to me. As I was thus obliged 
to act the part of a critic, or judge, I conſider- 
ed that juſtice knows no favourites, nor any 
difference between friends and enemies ; in this 
refpe& it was painted blind, that it might not 
ſee the parties, but only hear the cauſe ; and this 
alſo recalled ro my mind, what the poet ſays to 
judges, b | \ 


Dare ye condemn the righteous caufe ! 
Have ye forgot, or never knew, 
That God will judge the judges too? 
Dr Watts's verſion of Pſal. lviii. 


If any party, (and"there are too many ſuch,) 
think they have few. or no faults, and their op- 
poſites have few or no properties, and that I 
have not exerciſed an impartial juſtice towards 
them, they muſt refer the matter to neutral 
judges ; and if ſuch are not diſpoſed to correct 
their. miſtakes, but to defend them, they will 
rive occaſion to a more particular delineation 
of them. Conſider, Prov. xxviu. 13. Gal. iv. 16. 
Though I have been obliged to ſome learned and 
judicious friends, for their obſervations, before 


1 went to the preſs, yet I ſhalt ſtill reckon my- 
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ſelf obliged to others, for their remarks, that tlie 
next edition may be improved by them. I dif- 
claim -bigotry, or, in other words, infallibility, 
and immutability, and am open to conviction ;. 
and have no principles fo fixed, but I am ready 
to change them when I fee reaſon for it; and 
whatever miſtakes or errors I may have eommit- 
ted, they were not intended *. I ſhall conclude 


unn. 


It is diſputed, whether the hypocrite, or the open 
profane, is the greatelt enemy to religion, or does 
the molt hurt to it; but the bigot does more hurt to 
it, by his bitter ſpirit, and furious zeal, than the hy- 
pocrite, the ſceptic, and the profligate, altogether ; 
there is no medium between moderation and madnefs,- 
A bigot is a barbarian ; bigotry cauſed not only ſchiſin, 
but perſecution, the utmoſt cages of madnefs, and 
profaneneſs too, by railing a diſguſt at rehgion. See 
Dr Watts's Orthodoxy and Charity united in Gen- 
tle Moderation, without Indifference, Phil. iv. 5. It 
is a ſchiſin from the great law of moderation, the gol- 
den medium, and ſafe way; and contrary to the royal 
laws of charity and humility, the ſoul of Chriſtianity. 
1 hough charity rejoiceth in the truth, yet it hopeth 
the beſt, and ſees the properties of others; but bigot- 
ry ſees only their faults, and that not to lament 
them, but rejoice in them; it is a canker worm, that 
conſumes charity, the marrow and life of religion, 
Matth. vii. 4. ; it is worſe than ſcepticiſm, as it diſturbs 
the peace of others, — honett inquirers for truth; 
and it prevents further diſcoveries. One would have 
thought Mark ix. 38. ſufficient to cure all party-bi-. 
gotry, John xiit. 35. Charity is more moo to ſee 
wherein others agree than wherein they differ, and; 
to rejoice when it finds any agreement; and humility 
is more ready to fee its. own f-ults than thoſe of o- 
thers. Bigotry ſprings from pride, malice, &c, weak- 

eſs, or the want of tenfe and judgment. See Luci- 
ſerians, P. 115, oy 
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with annexing the concluſion of my philoſophi. 
cal deſcription of the different ſoils, (i. e. caſts 
of mind,) for nouriſhing different principles and. 
religions. Half thinking, half learned, half. enligh- 


tened, volatile, or narrow minds, that are una. 
ble, or unwilling, to think and conſider, exa- 


mine and view things righily, or at all; having 


their eyes diſeaſed, or their minds purblinded by. 


Ignorance, prejudice, partiality, pride, ſelf. con- 
ceit, old cuſtom, faſhion 3 or, on the contrary, 
by levity, vanity, curioſity, deſire of novelty, 
ſingularity, contention, oppofition, ambition, co- 
vetouſneſs, hcentious diſpoſitions and practices; 


are ſoils fit to nouriſh all kinds of infidelity, and 


hereſy, &c. as materialiſm, idealiſm, phanaticiſm, 


atheiſm, ſcepticiſm, enthuſiaſm, deiſm, idolatry, 


Paganiſm, Mahometaniſm, modern Judaiſm, ſu- 


erſtition, perſecution, profaneneſs, ſchiſmʒ Soci- 


nianiſm, Solifidianiſm, &c. And in their philo- 


ſophical, theological, and literary wars, fight on- 
ly with creatures of their own fancies; when. 


contending with truth, reaſon, and revelation, 


the conſtitution ef nature, the preſent provi- 
dential ſtate of the world, the moral government 


of the univerſe, or the conduct of providence, 
&c.; "ey contend. only with | hideous ſpectres, 
and monſtrous metamorphoſed apparitions, the. 


creatures of a diſordered imagination, framed by 
the prejudice: of education and- ill humours. 


Half a machine ſeems monſtrous to novices... 


„ 1 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Dip deep, or tafte not, the Pierian ſpring; 
For ſhallow draughts.intoxicate the brain, 


But drinking deep will ſober it again. 
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(N. B. The titles of the Topics and Articles were 
led to be marked in the pages referred to.) 
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Errors of the Preſs. 


yo the title-page, line 16. for in errare, read 
in errore. p. 9. I. 16. for xxv. r. xxiv. I. 18. 
dele Jude ver. 6. p. 16. J. 1. before trees ſupl. 
as I. 2. after which ſupl. two laſt. p. 25. J. 11. 
before ſepulchres ſupl. over. p. 33. I. 25. for 
1 oſſible r. poſſible, p. 35. I. 4. from the foot, 
before divine ſupl. ab of the. p. 49. 1. laſt, 
for 124 r. 114. p. 53+ J. 25. dele had, Ind add 
old before world. p- 61 1 14. for mas r. men, 
1. 27. for Rom. vi. r. xvi. p. 63. I. 12. dele 
and. p. 65. I. f 5. for tabernacled r. tabernacles, 
J. 22. for 6. r. 5. p. 68. I. 2. for Lam. vi. r. iv. 

79. 1. 5. from the foot, for iii. r. xiii. p. $5. 
Ea; for ſecit r. fecit. p. 94. l. 4. from the 
Boot, for ſenſe r. eſſence. p. 102. I. 11. after 
ſpeak ſupl. only. I. 6. from the foot, for 1 Cor. 


2 Cor. p. 103. J. 12. from the foot, for'xix. 


r. 19. p. 115. J. 7. from the foot, for 100 r. 
200, Þ 147. l. 16, for xix. r. 19. p. 169. l. 6. 
for beſt r. laſt. p. 210. I. 15. for Pſal. r. Phil. 
1. 17. for 1 Lim. r. 2 Tim. p. 250. J. 32. dele 


if. p. 251 | 5. for 23 r. 25, p. 269. J. 14. for 


ives r. raiſes. p. 271. 1. 3. for chief r. father. 


P. 278. |. laſt, for xxxiii. r. xxill, | p. 279. * 


for XXXIi. r. XXIIl. 
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